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Joseph Clark. The Worker's correspondent, tells of his 
- first day in the Soviet cap ital. In his first dispatch he describes 
how the people.crowd the parks, bookstores, theatres, concerts 
and movies—and everywhere is the slogan ‘Za Mir'—For 
Peace. Turn to Page 1 of the Magazine Section 
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Cru Ch ai = ours SNEAK ATTACK Sinema 


As The Worker went to press the McCarran-Wood 
bill passed the House and is about to come up for a vote 
in ‘the Senate. 


The battle to prevent our country from being saddled 
with the fascist MeCarran-Kilgore bill is coming to a 
climax. It must be. waged on two fronts. 


_ First, President Truman should be deluged with tens 
and hundreds of thousands of messages urging him to 
veto the measure. His action -will depend upon the ex- 
pression-of public sentiment, and:there can be no letdown 
on this. 

Second, the pressure on Congress, and especially the 


Senate, to sustain such a veto must begin right now. 


There are some false ideas that sustaining the veto is 
impossible.in view of the huge Senate vote for the bill. 
Such ideas are dangerous as they are wrong. It is essen- 
tial to note that many whio voted for the bill did so not 
because they were firmly for it, but because ey were 
swept along with the tide of hysteria. 


Twenty-nine Senators voted to substitute the Kil- 
gore bill for the McCarran bill in the original Senate 
debate because they viewed the McCarran bill as fascist 
and unconstitutional. 


These 29 can be made to see that their original oppo- 
sition to the McCarran bill has popular support. This 
could sustain the veto, 


What must be done? 
1) Wire President Truman at once urging he veto the 
McCarran-Kilgore bill. 


2) Wire or write two Senators from your state now 
urging they back a Presidential veto of the bill. . 


In New York State, this means urging Sen. Herbert — 
H. Lehman to stick to his opposition to the measure, and 
wiring to Sen. Irving M. Ives insisting he vote to sustain 
a. veto. | 
2 3) Wire or write Senator Scott pan (D-Ill), Major- 


im . rea yrging b he fally t the Senate malPrity, to austen 
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- Stoolie i in eachers Trial’ 
Admits Getting $25 Per Day 


By Harry Raymond 
The thought control 


in the Board er Education rive 


falsely in earlier witch - hunt®— 
hearings. : 


Joseph Zack Kornfeder, the wit- 
ness after testfying for two days on 
alleged Communist theory and 
practice, in the trial of David L. 
Friedman, the accused _ teacher, 
suddenly admitted he had lied be- 
fore the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee in 1948 about 
his place of birth. _- 

Kornfeder admitted, under de- 
fense cross-examination, that he 
was a professional witness m} 
thought Seaaial proceedings against 
| pT Americans. He testified 

sold his testimony for $25 a 
day, plus carfare and $10 a day 
expenses. 

Questioned. by Harold I. Cam- 


mer, Friedman's attorney, Korn- 


SUNDAY SEPTEMBER. 


rental trial of the first eight Jewish teachers, suspended 
against the Teachers Union, was recessed last Wed- 
nesday until Monday after the star prosecution witness was revealed to have testified: 


swom at other witch-hunt hearings 
-as he was born in Scranton, Pa. His 
credibility was shaken when’ the 
defense lawyer showed Kornfeder 
received 


1948, his application showing he 
was born in the European area 
now Czechosbovakia. 

THE TRIAL OPENED with 
New. York City Corporation Coun- 
sel John P. McGrath 'demandin ing 
that constitutional rights be deni 
‘Friedman and the seven other 
‘teacher charged with “insubordi- 
nation and conduct unbecoming a 
teacher.” 

McGrath said he anticipated 
Friedman “will-assert the existence 
of constitutional guarantees of po- 


litical and academic freedom which| ° 


are threatened by his proceeding.” 


feder said he had told the commit- 
tee under oath in 1948 and had 


Under “lesser stringency,” he 
told Trial Examiner. Theodore 


in the fall of} “ 


, 


. Kiendl, J. P. Morgan Co. lawyer 
assigned to try the case, a demand 
that constitutional guarantees, be 
upheld should be received with 
some tolerance.” 

But the Korean war, he added, 
wipes out such guarantees for 
Friedman, whom the Board of 
Education charged, violated school 
rules by alleged membership in the 
Communist Party. 

FRIEDMAN was not linked 
with Kornfeder’s testimony of al- 
leged experiences in the o@mmu- 
nist Party from 1919 until 1934, 
when Kornfeder was expelled as a 
provocateur and enemy. of the 
trade union moveemnt.. Kornfeder 
did not know the teacher. 

But his testimony, which had no 
bearing on the alleged acts of the: 
teacher, was permitted by Kiendl 
to become part of the trial record. 


Marc Puts Office on Wheels 


It Isn’t Only His Program That Sets Pace in 18th C.D. 


When Rep. Vito Marcantonio innovates it’s a joy to be-?— 


hold. The dynamic people's Congressman whose campaigns 


are always practical lessons of 


to the community interest, has 
opened an “office on wheels.” 
A beautiful trailer that once had 
kitchen, bedroom and even a “liv- 
ing room,” has been converted into 
an election campaign headquarters. 
Rep. Marcantonio will use it to visit 
his constituents throughout the 
18th Congressional District and 
will be available night and day for 
personal meetings at street corners, 


before tenement stoops and even 
in between red lights. 

The trailer-office which. takes to 
the streets at 10 2m. tomorrow is 
equipped with a wireless phone, 
files, waiting room, maps and com- 
plete parap malia for ere 
meetings and distribution of elec 
tion material. 

Sound trucks, including one in 
the name of the Trade Union Com- 
mittee to Elect Marcantonio and 
Other Labor Candidates, will 
rolling Monday morning too. 
campaign is geared for action, 
swift action, the kind that gets’ 
- places literally. 

Marcantonio’ s prestige, especial- 


now ® 


‘|put over by its erstwhile progres- 


political sagacity and devotion 


ly since his struggle against the 
McCarran bill in Congress, was 
never higher in. the teeming 18th 
district. 

The five campaign offices for 
Marcantonio—there are two in the 
eighth, two in the 10th, one in the 
14th and one in the 16th Assembly 
Districts—are preparing distribution 
of thousands of folders and leaflets, 
mailing cards urging registration 


‘Donovan, Democratic-Republican- 


‘during the week of Oct. 9-14, and 
billboard posters. The response of 
the 18th CD to Marc's campaign 
has caused his opponent, James G. 


Liberal, to scream for more funds. 

The bankruptcy of Donovan's 
program is seen in his prepared 
poster, still at the printers, which 
rants: “Defeat Moscow's tool in 
Congress.” The people who have 
elected Marcantonio seven - times 
have heard this phony lie before. 
ee never believed it. 

1ey don't believe it now. 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y.— 
Stunned by the pro-fascist blitz 


sive mayor, this city of 870,000 is 
beginning to fight back against a 
local law which requires registra- 
ition of all Communists and other 
progressives living, working in or 
regularly passing through the city. 

The law, first such to be passed 
in a New York communitv, was 
rushed thrqugh the City Council 


ss pom: or 


lcrat who for many m ate toh 
and received the backing of Com- 
munists and other progressives. 


* 


CHURCH HAS admitted he has 
received letters and wires of pro- 
test even though a public cam- 
paign against the bill did not get 
junder way until after its passage. 


The Westchsier County Commit- 
‘tee for Human Rights, a body of 


NEW ROCHELLE FIGHTS 
LITTLE McCARRAN LAW 


prominent citizens, has protested 
bitterly. It is reported that among 
the individuals protesting was Mil- 


ton Heimleich, legislative director 
of the Mayor's Council on Unity. 


The local Standard-Leader, in| 


an editorial Wednesday, charged 
the bill was blitzed through illegal- 
ly since it was introduced and: 


Scanning 
Lessons in Asia 


the Ven S 


While MacArthur's troops were “teaching a lesson’ to Koréans 
with bombings, shellings and mass destruction, the real news in 
Asia was being made much further south, where the Chinese people 
were teaching their-own lessons. The news came in a reluctant 


admission on inside news pages 


here that the Chinese Peoples 


Republic had overcome the aera of famine and sarvation—without 


outside “help.” , 


was 
Koreans ay ge 
upset 

who on 


a by t 


. “Despite floods, famine,” wrote The Times 
Tillman Durdin, “the Communists have manage d . 
cities bangs tr mah food at lost cost.” . 

‘every method of modem warfare against 

and those of his Wall Street masters was being 
the Viet Minhese still further South than China, 
primintive..weapons. but with indomintable spirit were 


. to kep their 
. And while ee 


clearing the French invaders from still more of their land. 


Poland Plays Football 


Former Nazis and near-Nazis were rubbing their hands in glee 


in West Germany. . . 


» Plans were already being worked out for 


a new Reichswehr headed by the old General Staff as soon as they - 


got the okay from Dean Acheson... . 


Big obstacles in the way, 


however, was the opposition from the people in France, England, 
U.S., and Germany itself, . . . The Italian cabinet began considera- 


ile ef tie own’ version of a McCiren Bil . 
ever, in putting # across was the 


only treuble, hew- 
presence of two million Italian 


Communists and a working class and peasantry siding with the 


Fiont-page news in Poland was the big soccer 


turnament, with thousands participating and hundreds of thousands 


attending the games, . 
Lewis and Green 


Presidential adviser W. Averill Harriman drew a blank from 


AFL conventions delegates when 
of .sacrifice. . 


liberties.” 
Ohio coal miners mi 
enter any of them looki 


he told them to prepare for years 


. But the delegates thundered their applause when 
a sentence popped up i in his speech: 


“We must guard our civil 


L. Lewis wrote another letter, warning thal 
ht “evacuate” the pits if Senator Taft should 
g for votes. ... 


“The underground work- 


ings are unnecessarily confined, and the air therein is easily con- 


taminated,” Lewis wrote. . . 


Back at the AFL convention in 


Houston, William Green said he would ‘ ‘fight against infiltration by 


_ any ideology.” 


Too Notsy on Western Front 


Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, ALP candidate for U.S. Senate from- 
New York, was voted a life member of the American Association 


for the Advancement of Science. . . . 


The State Department voided 


the passport of Dr. Ralph Spitzer, former associate professor of 


Chemistry at Oregon State. 


Spitzer had been dismissed from his 


university post after he suggested it might be a good idea to look 


into the theories of Russian biologist Trofim D. Lysenko. . 


Scripps-Howard columnist Robert C. Ruark was worried over audi- 
ence reaction to the revival of the film classic ALL Quiet on the 


Western Front. ... 


He was especially concerned over the “over- 


flow of youngsters” applauding any mention of peace in the movie. 


Cops Probe Cops 


The probe into the tiewp between New York’s cops and the 


gambling racket was getting hot. 
into the picture. 


Acting Mayor Impellitteri jumped 


Pp He ordered the Police Department to look into 
any possible connection between cops and ‘booki 


ies. ... Arnold 


Constable, one of New York’s big department stores, celebrated its 
125th anniversary by giving a breakfast for its old customers. - There 
was no raise for the workers from the only big non-union store in 


York 


William Allan, Worker correspendent, placed 12th 


ina race for Detroit Common Council, polling 5,898 votes 

Robert Kelly, Minneapolis Communist Party chairman won nomina- 
tion in the non-partisan primary for state legislature by — in 
Shied and getting 1,784 votes, 30 percent ot the total cast. 


passed the same day without all ys 


members present. 


The law requires everyone to| @ 4% 
register who belongs to any or- my ae 
ganization which “advances the ob- §aaae 
Demo-|Jectives of the world Communist ; (> Sie 


movement.” Failure to do so with- 


in:ten days will mean six months in 


jail and $500 fine. Church has de- dee 5 . ! 
clared it will be applied not only. Co ee 63 
to members of the Communist | Fas 


Party but to cther groups as well. 
He has not defined what groups. 


Communist leaders in Westches- : 


ter County say a wide movement 
of protést is beginning to develop. 
They plan to go to the courts. at 
once to knock the law out as 
unconstitutional. 


pi the Vcorted Scheel 36 CE Reger Rowse Bey bel 


—@ students choose course; Doxey A. Wilkerson, director of 


Why They're Enrolling at Jefferson School 


The corridors are buzzing again 
at the Jefferson School of Social 
Science, Many, Institute of Marxist 
Studies classes have alread 
and registratian for the fall ian 
courses opening next week is rap- 

ay gathering momentum. 
. It is a remarkable achievement 
that more than 75,000 persons have 


studied at this Marxist educational : 
institution during the past seven}: 


years. There could no more 
convincing proof of its vital service 


to the working people of our com- |: 


munity. 
. Who are the students? 
they come? Here are some 


answers they 


do 
the 


Negro seaman wants to “know |i 
dig-osdl euamen Dania.” A trade 


explains: 
went to college, and I always 
roowveate Rael se ce papatiomeey ad 


. 
ONE HOUSEWIFE who can- 


Rosalie Berry 


ay ses | 


business is all ahout® A Puerto 


in philosophy _ political econ- 


omy, rema “I hope they make 
more sense on than what a 
eerie a on the hill.” ¥ 

A itant youngster explains: 
“I've never been here before; but 
I understand have a 
course on what this Communist 


Rican worker registers for La 

Ciencia -Social, red at this op- 

portunity to stu magn ad 
Marxism in his native language. 

hopes the course on the 

“will tell me what's 


to the-race prob- 
th: Sheep I live." 


HERE iS-A GENUINE people's! 


school—open to all, low fees, one 
night a week for 10 weeks, no en- 
requirements or credits or 
véryone who comes does 

use he wants to lear. 
And thousands continue to come. 
On any given night when classes 
are in session, between 400 and 
700 students fill the lecture rooms 


bn 


‘They also take part in the many 
non-classroom features of the 
school’s program. The library has 
the most extensive . Marxist-Lenin-|a 
ist.collection in the country, Plays 


a the Ia srg. Theatre Worksh vm 


ge Saturday afternoon Telecel 
Forum witnesses ou lively dis- 
cussions on current. political issues. 
Art exhibits, progressive movies, 
weekend conferences, Sunday eve- 
ning public leetures—these are 
among .the many -and varied ac- 
tivities which have earned. the 
Jefferson School its reputation -as 
a vital center of learning and cul- 
ture for the working class. 

In hag < a ee 
wat jefferson 
School moves confidently ahead as 

symbol of that bri . —— 
toned which tae ; 


See poeet ase ‘tdo far’ for pele 


& 
. 
Es 


eg On epee ee Fm sien eile hel er oe ng - 7 7 
- ‘ 5 
. : 


‘a cost-of-living index, as the com- 


company reneged 

earlier agreement providing 

across-the-board raise of seven 

cents an hour and other increases, 
forced the 


the-board raise, and raises for 
skilled crafts ranging from 13 to 
$2 cents an hour. 


The company’s demand of a 
five-year pact and penalties for 
activities in unauthorized strikes, 
were dro . The union, how- 
ever, had to accept an escalator 
clause for the 18 months its con- 
tract is still to run. That, union 
leaders stress, is Jess serious than 
being tied down for five years to 


pany and Walter Reuther want. 
* 


THE 22,000 members of the 
UAW in Harvester after the union 
turned down the UE’s offer of 
joint action, are still on strike 
for a new contract. The UE’s 
agreement was on a wage re- 
opener. 7 

Similarly in General Electric the 
UE ‘won raises ranging from 10 to 
15% cents an hour, an extra holi- 


comes of a | 

The workers pay in two percent 
of their wages, ona maximum of 
$3,600 .a ‘year, towards the fund, 
but- they are .privileged to 
draw what they paid i 
interest>when they leave 
pany. 

The UE’s siek and insurance 
plan, on the other hand, costs 
the workers less and provides 


higher benefits than the Murray 
plan in stee] because the company 
pays about two thirds of the cost. 
In steel it is 50-50. 


* 


SURPASSING ALL other con- 
siderations in the UE’s contract 
with GE is the preservation of the 
conditions that the workers won 
through 14 years of unionsm. 
When negotiations began last 
Spring the company sought to ze- 
write the pact from beginning to 
end with Murray’s stee] pact.as the 
model. It would have meant vir- 
tually eliminating seniority as the 
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: UNWANTED if 


BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 


110 W. 34th St. (adj. Saks) 
Buites 1101-1102 LO 384218 


Florists 


- “o> < . 
SOSSSSCOCCOCSCOCESOES 


| SELOWERS: 


| $  dawo,ruorr nasuers 


Officia) TWO Grenzs Optemetrisie 


EYES EXAMINED 


GLASSES FITTED 


262 E. 167th STREET, BRONX 
Tel. FErome 7-0022 


— 


Official [WO Optician 
ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 


255 W. B4th St., mear Eighth Ave. 
Mon.-Thars., 8-7:30; Friday 98-6:30 
Saturday 9-46 — LO 383-8248 


}. P. FREEMAN, Opt. 


Official) IWO 


——E 


B’klys Optemetrists 


152: FLATBUSH AVE. 
Nesr Atlantic Ave. — Our only office | 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist | 
Tel. NEvins 83-9166 ) 
Daily 9 a.m.-7 p.m. 
SATURDAY — 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 
EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 


IN QUEENS _ 0) two | 


Complete Optical Service . 
Eyes Examined - Classes Fitted 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 
) 


+ Delivered Anywhere . 
OBERT RAVEN, Flowers 

¢ GR 3-8357 
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All winds 
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| 9:30 a.m.-3 p.m. 


‘Y@ Quality Chinese Food @ 


IRVING B. KARP 
Optemetrist 
88-08—164 6t. (opp. Macy's), Jamaies 
daily OL 8-200 


Bet. 1g and 13 Sts. — GR ¥-9444 


eanandanumee 


with- 7 


| James Matles, addressing the UE 


Ott NO, peed 


basic consideration in hiring and 
layoff, emasculating the grievance 


and shop steward machinery and 
weakening other clauses. 


s up clause and the escalator, 

GE pact with UE runs for 
two years and will have a wage 
reopener and a right to strike, ev- 
ery six months. 

In the meantime there was a 
cloud over the capditions under 
which workers in General Electric 
plants represented by - James 
Careys IUE, will be working. 


convention in New York this week, 
revealed that the IUE had ac- 
cepted substantially the proposals 
of the company as early as Aug. 
1. The terms were even mimeo- 
graphed and sent to the- IUE Jo- 
cals. Only the question of pen- 
sions was in dispute. 


* 


consideration with Murray who 
tied his union down to $100 pen- 
sion for five years. In an effort 
to avoid embarrassment, said Mat- 
les, Murray and Carey’ sought the 
same pension plan with GE, and 
to achieve that, planned to force 
the issue into a delaying fact-find- 


ing committee. 

The plan, therefore, called for 
a strike the Tuesday after Labor 
Day, for which a call was suddenly 


{ M odernize Your 


RADIO PHONOGRAPH 


| with . 
3-Speéd Record Changer | 
FM Reception 


VECTOR LABORATORIES 


95 Second Ave. GR 3-7686 


the Friday preceding 
Labor Day.. The strike would be- 
gin. rb the U. S. Concilia- 
tion service 
friend Cyrus Ching would ask that 
the dispute be to fact-finders 
and the IVE would a after 
a day's demonstrative out. 


Instead of a five-year pact al; 


THE FEAR of a superior pen-| 
sion plan in the electrical industry, 
— j|said Matles, was an uppermost 


It was soon discovered, how- 
ever, Matles said, that some of the! 
IUE locals voted against joining 
the walkout because they knew| 
it yas “a phony.” The contract 
opens to a month earlier was 
already in their hands and they 
saw no useful purpose for that 
sort of a strike, Matles asserted. 
Moreover, the UE had obtained 
a copy of the IUE’s pact, spread 


8, at 77 Fifth Ave. (mear 15th 
St.), N.Y.C. 


mm ee 
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ODY REPAIRS © 
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GE 3° West agement 
GANS x been eutiniie 


18th AVENUE 
AUTO BODY WORKS 


<508— 18th AVE. SROOALEN WN. 8 
a 0) CASOLI 3. SHEINIUS 


fsuperb 
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it widely and it as a “sell” 
out,” 7 =p | 
Seeing “themselves out on a 


ded by Murray’s|limb if some of their locals didn’t 


respond, the IVE leaders fran- 
tically hastened to Ching to ar-' 
range for his wire to arrive a day 
earlier, on Labor Day. He sent - 
his wire asking that the walkout 
be held up in the interest of the 
war, at 3 p.m. Labor Day and 
a wire ti only twenty minutes 
later was sent in reply by the IUE 


accepting his request uncondition- 


ally, Matles reported. 

Carey's pact, for only a year, 
ties the workers to the cost of tiv- 
in? index. 


WHO GOT STUNG? 


The Sour Map got stung—over- 
paid for ordinary furniture 
(Never visited Artistic Modern)! 
The Happy Chap saved on 
custom ARTISTIC 
MODERN FURNITURE! 


Get wise — BEFORE you buy! 
% “7 169 


artistic 
P Mouern 


| 41 E? 14th St., N 


YC — AL 5-6255 | 


LO 


MONUMENTS 


rN 


WEISS MONUMENTaL WORKS 
Oficial) Menoment @Bealer fer the [WO 


- 483 EAST 170th STREET 
Cer. Washington Ave., Grenx, N. 


Tel. JEreme 7-6042 


Classified Ads 


NOTICE: We wild not accept any ad by 
and copy of the statement printed belew 


mail aniess accompanied by tall payment 
with signature of advertiser. 


STATEMENT OF POLICY 


The Daily Werker and The Worker will 
any individea) is discriminated against 


The above policy te fully understood 
NOTICE TO JOB APPLICANTS | 


The Daily Worker does net accept advertise 


net accept an advertisement in which 
because ef celor or creed. 
—ADVERTISING DEPARTMEN1. 
by me in piacing my sdvertisement. 


nts from employers offering iess 


than the minimum wage. Firms engaged in interstate commerce or in the produc- 


tien of goeds for commerce must now pay 


at least 75ce an hour and time and one- 


half for evertime under the Federal Wage and Hour Law. Advertisers covered by 
this law who offer flower rates te job seekers should be reported to the Classified 


Advertising Manager, the Daily Worker, 


telephone Algonquin 4-7954, or to the 


Wage and Hour Divisien, U.S. Department of Labor, 341 Ninth Ave., New York li, 


NN. Y¥., telephone LAckawanna 4-9400. ext. 


486. 


APARTMENTS WANTED 


TWO COMRADES expecting soon, desper- 
ately need unfurnished apt. phone Pe- 
ritz Olinville 5-9212 


NBGRO needs small apt. Manhattan, call 
Al 4-7964 Ext. 39. Box 130 c-o Daily 
Worker. 


COUPLE desperately need apartment- 
Manhattan, Box 131 ¢c-o Daily Worker. 


INTERRACIAL COUPLE wants apt. or 
room and kitchenette. JE 8-3387. 


hel ROOM WANTED 


LOU’S Refrigeration Service. 


SERVICES 


(Aute Repairs) 


LITT AUTO REPAIRS. Also body and 
fender work Reasonable. 140 West End 


cor. 66th St. TR 17-2554. 


——s— 


(Refrigeration ) 


Ave., 


— 


Domestic, 
commercial. UNiversity 4-3873, HAve- 


meyer 9-2932. All boroughs. 


_. (Slipcevers) 


» THE MOST RELIABLE PLACE, 


‘ TO SEND PARCELS TO RUS.§ 


je SIA, ROMANIA and 


eeeaan a 


ISRAEL! 
Duty Prepaid Is Through 

DARCY ( TA DUCT: 

PAUGIR LL iV itu lJt 


—_—a 


ea eensdaeesenacea 


a 


(STREPTOMYCIN) 
Takes 4 er 5 days te USSE 


| 


Night Phone 


122 


* - ‘ ~. 
: 


FURNISHED ROOM, kitchen, living room 


FIVE ROOMS sublet, immediately, re- 
ORegon 


OPTICAL & JEWELRY CO. 


87 Pourth Ave. (Bank Bldg.) Room 519 


“ : 
i | = 


* dues 


YOUNG MAN wants room near Columbia 
University on Sept. 27. Box 132 c-o Daily 
Worker. 


FURNISHED ROOM TO RENT 


privileges, 788. Arnow Ay. Bronx. All 
week: OL, 2-8352 ’ | 


SUBLET EAST BRONX 


SLIPCOVERS, 


draperies, custom-made, 
Fabrics shown in your home. Evenings, 
UL 5-0469. 


(Upholstery) 


SOFA rewebbed, relined, springs retied in 


your home, $12. Furniture repaired, 
slipcovered, reupholstered. Comradely 
attention. Mornings, 7-11. HYacinth &- 
7887. 


frigeratog steam. Reasonabdiec. 


special $141.20. 
143 Fourth Ave. (13th and 
GR 3-7819. 


14th Sts.). 


PAINTER. Apartments and gutside work 


done. Reasonably and well. oR 4-457 2. 
TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


— 


Dist..| JIMMIE’S 


ALL jobs moving, storage, all projects, 


closed sans. low rates. Call Ed Wendel, 
JE 6-8000, day-night. 


pickup service, smal) jobs, 
shortest notice. City, beach country. 


| UN 4-7707. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE InN ADVANCE 
BATES: 


, men-profit organization. 
mail,.106 E. 14th 8t., N. ¥. 3, M. ¥. 


Fer the Daily Werker: 
Previcous day at i. Per 
Menday’s issue—Ffriday 
at 3 


p.m. 
Fer. (Wer ). Werker: 
us Wednesday st 69m 
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Demands for a Presidential veto of the McCarran-Mundt-Kilgore police state bill were thundering through New Jer- 
sey this week as House and Seriate politicians tinkered to combine the worst repressive features of the catch - all measures 


e protests ranged from the Communist Party to anti-Communist rightwing officials of the New Jersey 


- wage freeze has rocked both the 


Call Peace 
Conference 


: Textile Workers. Union, and Mrs. 


‘ao by Congress. 


abor movement, and included liberal and conservative civic leaders throughout the state. 
In Trenton, AF L, CIO and Farmers Union leaders united to send a joint appeal to Presi- 
dent Truman. Said Joseph Landgraf, president of the Mercer County Central Labor Union, 


AFL, James P. Sweeeny, CIO sub- 
regional director and _ Louis 
Slocum, executive secretary of the 
Eastern Division, Farmers Union; 

“This _ legislation,if _it becomes 
law, represents a grave threat to 


e- 


organized labor, the organized 
farmers, and to the very rights and 


liberties.of the American as 
expressed in the Bill of Rights of 
the U. S. Constitution. 

“We join with all ‘public spirit- 
ed citizens in calling upon Presi- 
dent Truman to veto this lezgisla- 
tion which is so contrary to our 


Wage Strikes Rock 


TRENTON. — The wage kettle 
has been boiling over in Trenton’s 
big plants. Rank and file militancy 
in the face of Truman's impending 


employers and rightwing union 
leadership. | ; 


Shore Women 


ASBURY PARK. — “Peace is 
the only dignified, honorable . and 
constructive policy which our 
country can pursue. It is the only 
policy with a future,” 

That is the -stand of Women for 
Peace, well-known Shore Area or- 
ppetceion which has issued a call 
or a conference for peace to be 
held here Saturday, Sept. 30, at 
the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, Main and Monroe Streets. 

The conference will be opened at 
1 p.m., by Mrs. Louis Lager, chair- 
man, and will receive invocation 
from the Rev. R: C. Ransom of the 
Bethel AME Church. Dr. Clemen- 
tina Paolone, national chairman 
of American Women for Peace, will 
deliver the keynote speech. Follow- 
ing the keynote session the assem- 
bly will be divided -into these 
seminars: 

© Effects of Atomic Warfare on 
the Community. Rev. Samuel S. 
Buntin, pastor of Cliffwood Beach 
AME Church, will serve as mod- 
erator. Discussion leaders will be 
Belle Waldomir, director of case 
work, Essex County Jewish Child 
Care Service, and Bert Zoda, edu- 
cation director of the Eistern Divi- 
sion of the Farmers Union. 

® Effects of Atomic Warfare on 
Civil Liberties. Moderator- will be 
Rev. Harry R. Pine, pastor of the 
Greenwood Avenue Methodist 
Church, Trenton, N. J., correspond- 
ent of the American Civil Liberties- 
Union‘and a member of the N. J. 
Methodist. Church Conference 
Commission on World Peace. Dis- 
cussion leaders are George Patrick 
Herbert, local chairman of the 
Food and Tobacco Workers Union, 
and Frank Witkus, former _presi- 
dent of Local 595, United Auto 
Workers (CIO), who was recently 
fired by General Motors and ex- 
pelled by UAW for advocating 


peace. 

© Peaceful Alternatives to 
Atomic Warfare. Rev. Paul Freid- 
rich of St. Luke’s-Church, Lon 
Branch, will be _ moderator es 
discussion leaders will be Andrew 
Osgood, a member of the gon 
of Friends, as well as the CI 


Carrie Davis, chairman of the Toms 
River NAACP. ; 


Big Trenton Plants 


Largest number of strikers are 
the 1,400 members of CIO Steel- 
workers Local 2111 at the Roebling 
plant here, out since Aug. 26. The 
original walkout in the rope shop 
(against the companys speedu 
scheme to double production wit 


"|new machinery) touched off dis- 


content of the resteof the plant's 
workers on gther unsettled griev- 
ances. Local and regional leaders 
of the Steelworkers haven't dared 
buck the workers’ wrath by press- 
ing for an end to the walkout. The 
company is very arrogant and this 
week the possibility loomed that 
the strike might spread to the 
company plant in Roebling itself. 


* 


ANOTHER BIC Steelworkers 
Local 3335 at the De Laval Tur- 
bine plant, has been out since 
Sept. 7. The workers are fighting 
under a reopener for 15 cent more 
pay, pensions and a better health 
insurance plan. 


At GE, 1,000 workers in IUE- 
CIO Local 455 took Jim Carey 
more seriously than he intended 
in his phony strike call. They went 
back only after the general settle- 
ment, in spite of company letters 
to all ite wet scolding them for 
acting against national IUE-CIO 
orders. At Sloane-Blahon, too, the 
company was able to beat down a 
strike-of 80 members of CIO Rub- 
ber Workers Local 89 by enforcing 
a one-week suspension of six wom- 


en workers. 
. 


IN CONTRAST was the settle- 
ment—without a _ strike—in which 
UE Local 108 (independent) won 
a seven-cent raise for 250 workers 
at Gould Storage Battery. Similar 
strikeless gains were won by Local 
672 of the United Auto Workers 
(CIO) at Young Spring and Wire, 
and by AFL Teamsters Local 469. 

Local 741, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes, won a significant victory 
over the Me County Restaur- 
ant Association. lhis united front 
of the bosses had Set out to smash 
'the militant AFL local by forcing 
strikes and lockout in a large num- 
ber of shops at one time. But the 
workers fought back hard and the 
bosses’ front crumbled last week. 


FARMERS RAP GM 


“NAZI-LIKE’ ATTACK 
TOMS RIVER.—Two major New 
Jersey. farm organizations — thc 
Eastern Division of the Farmers 
Union and N. J. Federated Exg 
Producers-ot Toms River — have 
condemned the GM goon attack on 
two World War IE veterans who 


The the at- 
i Fane tat 


advocated peace. : 


;}sure, Mrs. Mitchell replied: 


American heritage of freedom and 
democracy.” 
* 

SIMILAR ACTION was taken 
by the Political Action Committee 
of the New Jersey CIO Council in 
a statewide Essex House confer- 
ence at Newark. PAC called on 
| Jersey Congressmen to sustain the 
President's anticipated veto.” 
Without exception, all New awed 
Congressmen present — including 
the “PAC Congressman”—had vot- 
ed for the original bill when it was 
steamrolled through the House. 

Effect of the state protests were 
seen in defensive telegrams sent to 
constituents by Sen. Hendrickson, 
who whined he had voted for the 
police state law because he said, 
it contained guarantees protecting 
“our sacred heritage of freedom.” 

Rabbi Ahron Opher, president 
of the state region of the American 
Jewish Congress; Rev. Harry R. 
Pine, state representative of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, 
and James Imbrie, chairman of 
the N. J. Progressive Party, were 
among numerous New Jersey no- 
tables who actively urged citizens 
to add their appeals for a Presiden- 
tial veto. 


x» 

BENJAMIN MAIATICO, ex- 
écutive secretary of the South Jer- 
sey CIO Council, told The Worker 
all CIO locals in his area were 
sending wires to Truman demand- 
ing a veto. 

Charles Serraino, state director 
of the powerful CIO Textile 
Workers Union, said he “fully sup- 
ported” his national organization's 
stand for a veto. 

Typical of extreme rightwingers 
was Thomas Saul, executive secre- 
tary of AFL Shipworkers Local I, 
Camden, who said he had “no com- 
ment”—but added: “I suppose the 
damn bill will put all of us in con- 
centration camps, including guys 


3 Conservative Dailies 
Urge Truman Veto It!’ 


The Newark Star-Ledger, possibly New Jersey’s most con- 
sistently anti-Communist daily paper, this week walied for a 
Presidential veto of the McCarran-Kilgore police state bill. “It 
represents the hysterical approach;” said the Star-Ledger. “As 
such, it should be vetoed by President Truman.” 

| Similar appeal was made by the Asbury Park . Sunday 


Press, which declared in its lead editorial: 


“A distaste for 


Communism cannot justify the McCarran Bill or similar at- 
tempts to curb Communism by the denial of traditional rights. 
- » » The bill is an attempt to control the thought of a large 
group of citizens, to penalize them on the basis of thei associa- 
tions. Such controls and penalties are, of course, entirely in 
violation of American traditions.” 

The Asbury Press also carried numerous letters protesting 
the gag law and a quarter-page ad signed by six prominent 
shore area citizens—George Patrick Herbert, Sidney Stolberg, 
Monte Norris; Franklin Folsom, Joseph Ershun aud Frances 
Lieber—calling for a Presidential veto. 

The police state law was also condemned Jast week in: an 
eglitorial in the ultra-conservative Paterson Evening News. 


RESORD SHOWS MAJOR N.J. 


LEADERS OPPOSE MUNDT LAW 


Among more than 200 state 
leaders who this May signed a 
roundrobin protest against the 
Mundt Bill on which the McCar- 
ran thought control law is based, 
are: 

Dean Rebert Wicks, Princeton Univers- 


ity; Pref. Edward Zabriskie, Ratgers Uni- 

versity; Bishep Theedere BR. Ludilew, Tria- 

ity Cathedral, Newark; Rabbi E. E. Pii- 
Smith 


Newark, recording secretary, Painters le- 
cal, AFL; Herman Sirota, Newark, man- 
ager, ILGWU; Anthony SBarata, Fair 
Lawn, organiser, Fur and Leather: John 
J. Gallagher, Orange, vice-president, UE 
lecal; John Benach, Harrison, president, 
United Aute Workers lecal; BRebert Ken- 
medy, Newark, president, Retail Clerks, 
AFL, lecal; Rebert C. Kirkpatrick, MHill- 


Ameng educators signing the statement 
are: Richard Henry, 
Rutgers University; 


Churches; Rabbi B. R. Wellerstein, At‘antic 
City; P R. Deckenbach, Rector, Epis- 
copai Church, Selleville; Rev. B. -K. 
Aptleian, Fair Lawn; Rev. George Teague. 
Teaneck; Rev. William F. Davison, New- 
ark; Rabbi Israel Margolies, Englewood: 
Rev. Jacob Trapp, Summit; Rev. C. B. 
Goldy, Asbury Park; and many other 
clergymen. 

Among the trade union officials suppert- 
ing the drive against the Mundt Bill are: 
Cari Holderman, president, N.J. C10 Coun- 
cil; Sonera Hershhern, Newark UOPWA 


like me.” 


local president; Lucy Aleile, Trentne, Food, 
Tobacco lecal president; Merris Weinstock. 


Williard Heckel, Scheel ef Law, Rutgers; 
Prof. William Rieman Il, president, New 
Brunswick chapter, American Association 
Bf Univesrity Professors; Prof, F..G. Dun- 
ningten, Rutgers; James E. Dewnes, fae~- 
ulty, State Teachers College, Newark; Prof. 
Milton J. Hoffman, New Brunswick Theo- 
logical Seminary; Margaret Ault, presi- 
dent, Lecal 722, American Federation of 
Teachers, Granford; and Pref. Thurlew C. 
Nelson, Rutgers, Chairman ef the Divisiea 
en Water Policy and Supply ef the State 
Department ef Censervation and Economic 


Development. 


ParsonsAdmitsDoubt 
In Trenton 6 Frameup 


TRENTON.—Attorney Genera! Theodore Parsons this week admitted he had “grave 
uestions’ about the repudiated third degree “confessions” which are still the only basis of 
e state's continued prosecution of the Trenton Six. Parsons made the admisison to 2 


delegation of citizens who handed?” 


thim more than 10,000 petitions 
demanding justice for the six 
framed. Negroes. 

At the same time, the Attorney 
General callously tried to use the 
interview to pressure relatives of 
the framed victims to give up the 
attorneys who saved their lives 
last year,-and accept lawyers ap- 
pointed by the court which framed 
them. : 

Mrs. Emma _ Engli elderly 
mother of one of men 
mother-in-law of another, led the: 
delegation with her daughter, Mrs. 
Bessie. Mitchell, to ask Gov. Dris- 
coll to insure a quick trial for the 
framed men with lawvers of their 
own. choice, and for bail “so our 
boys can come home.” 


: * 
TO PARSONS’ attempted ee 
lawyers saved my brother from the 


The women reminded Parsons 
that more than @ year has gone 
since the state Supreme Court 
threw out the first p trial 
as “tainted with error,” reversed 
the death sentence-and ordered a 
new trial, . 

Lewis M. Moroze, executive sec- 
retary of the N. J. Civil Rights 
Congress, pointed out that the 
state had granted bail in at least 
one other famous murder trial, the 


and} Hall-Mills case. In that case the 


defendant. was. a wealthy white 
woman. When Moroze recalled 
that the § Court itself had 
attacked the y “confessions” 
which led to the indictment of the 
men, Parsons said: “Tll.agree with 


‘raised grave 


questions about the 
confessions.” | 


* . 


THE SIX-Negro victims—Ralph 


Forest and Horace Wilson—have 
been held in jail for almost three 
years for a crime they did not. 
commit. It was February, 1948, 
when the men -were up 
without warrants or i 


and held for the murder of William 
Horner. 


They were found guilty by an 
all-white jury which disregarded 
evidence proving the men’s in- 
nocence, and sentenced to death 
by an “error” later admitted by the . 
trial judge, Charles P. Hutchinson. 
Judge Hutchinson blocked a new 
trial by throwing the defense at- 
torneys out of the case. 


death house. The men..want thei gro vic 
i (ipersnot any: the “cour Cooper, Collis English, James 
1 aes epee At MAA, \Thorpe, John McKenzie, McKinley 
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Allan Gets 5,398 


DETROIT. 


In Council Race 


— William Allan, Daily Worker 1eporter, 
| polled 5,398 votes running for the vacancy in Common Coun- 


cil. Allan ran on a program of defense of freedom of press, 


for peace, against police brutality 


and for public housing without 
segregation. 

Allan’s campaign reached into 
every part of the city, gathering 
votes in practically every~working 
class precinct and many. others, 
too. 


Allan finished 12th in the race. 
Nominated was former Mayor 
Eugene Van Antwerp and C. N, 
Youngblood. 


A total of 140,000 pieces ol 
literature pointing up the fight for 
peace and other basic points of 


‘Allan's program were distributed © 


before factories and in communi- 
ties. Some 1,500 posters calling 
for peace, civil rights were put up.. 


WILLIAM ALLAN 


_ ACTU Paper Baits 
Mich. C1O News 


As ‘Lying Organ’ 


DETROIT.—Something new happened here when the 
Michigan CIO News in its latest edition called “The Wage 


Earner, 
Unionists (ACT U), 
organ of reaction.” | 

What's happening in the official: 
family of redbaiters in Michigan 
CIO top circles and ACTU is t 
“The Wage Earner,” faaciet-uainded 
to the core, is carrying its redbait- 
ing another step and is now 
needling the Michigan CIO News 
as being a front for the Socialists 
in the iabor movement here. 

‘The Wage Earner, in its usual 


“a foul, lying ®— 


. tip sheet manner, arouved the ire 
t 


he CIO brass here by reporting 
in minute detail a couference of 
the Socialist-controlled League for 
Industrial Democracy hcld recently 
at the CIO camp. 
“The Wage Earner,” also in its 
latest issue, takes note “t the fact 
that “Ammunition,” a —— 


“BEMocgaTu “ 


mouthpiece’ of the Association of Catholic Trade 


magazine put out by UAW and 
‘edited by Victor Reuther, “loses 


isome of its effectiveness as a result 


»|of its continual reference to the 
evil of riches, etc.” ~ 

It then warns “Ammunition” 
against committing itse!l to a “pro- 
gram of class warfare“ and says 
“we in the labomspress field ought 
to be careful lest we fall into the 
habit of condemning tniversally 
‘the bosses, * “big business, * “the 
rich, etc.” 

What obviously arouses the ire 
of the CIO brass is that the ACTU 
is acting too much like the fascist- 
minded outfit it is, seeking to push 
the conservative CIO leadership 
into an obvious fascist front. 

“The Wage Earner, indicates 
that if the CIO brass resists for 
their own particular reasons then 
the ACTU will try to redbait the 
CIO leadership out of their posi- 
tions. 

The CIO membership, however, 
which is anti-fascist, wili know how 
to deal with any of its !-aders who 
permit themselves to be swallowed 


sup by ACTU policies. 


t | 
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DETROIT.—Gus Scholle, president of 
the Michigan CIO Council, told the Mich- 
igan Worker this week that though he had 
not yet had a chance to study Michigan's 
new “anti-subversive’ laws, he felt that 
“generally, there is no necessity of addi- 
tional laws of this type.” 

He also stated that from what he knows 
about the McCarran Bill he thinks Presi- 
dent Truman ought to veto it. 

' Meanwhile, the Civil Rights Congress, 
through its -zeciiiontaaal Arthur 
McPhaul, leading Negro trade unionist, 
announced that the CRC has a chain tele- 
phone campaign going, with hundreds of 
people calling their friends and asking them 
to wire President Truman demanding that 
he veto the McCarran Bill. 

“The response has been excellent,” Mr. 
McPhaul stated, “but we must intensify 
our work to guarantee that the President 
vetoes this fascist bill.” 

A number of student leaders joined the 
telegram campaign this week, wiring Tru- 
man a demand that he veto-the “danger- 
ous’ -McCarran Bill. 

Among those signing the telegram were: 
Arlyne Steinberg, member of the National 
Student Association Committee, Wayne 


University; John Balian, member of. the 
Student Council, Wayne University, Mel- 
vin Holloway, an officer of his fraternity; 
Sheldon’ Lutz, former president of the 
Wayne chapter, Intercollegiate Zionist Fed- 
eration; Fred Lifton, leader of law students, 
and Rosalind Rash, former member of the 
National Student Association Committee, 
at Wayne University. 


LANSING.—Gov. Williams sat on the 
platform and squirmed as Dr. Eduard C. 
Lindeman, keynote speaker at a two-day 
Michigan Youth Conference, ripped the 
McCarran Bill as having “at least eight un- 
constitutional provisions, ” and blasted what* 
he called the “extreme danger in all this 
repressive legislation.” 

He did not mention Williams’ 
state laws specifically, but stress 
words “all repressive legislation.” 

Dr. Lindeman, who is professor of so- 
cial philosophy at the New York School of 
Social Work, Columbia University, ads. 
dressed more than 800 conferees, speaking 
for a half hour against ‘repressive laws. 

The conference was called to prepare 
for Mid-Century White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth, Dec. 3 to 8. 
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DETROIT. — A state convention to 
nominate candidates for state and Con- 
gressional offices will be held by the Pro- 
gressive Party of Michigan on Saturday, 
Sept. 30 at the Hartford Avenuc Baptist 
Church here. 


; Nearly 500 delegates and observers arc 
opens at greg 


to attend the session, which 


Coleman Y executive secretary of 
the PP, declared that 
sider nominations for the ing offices 
‘| gpremen, lieutenant governor, attorney: 


tes. would con- ° 
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general and secretary of state. Also. county 
offices, state senate and legislature, and 
give serious consideration to running can- 


didates for Congress in the 13th, 16th, Ist 


and 6th CDs. 

Main issues around which the program 
will be drawn up, according to Young, are: 
Peace and the threat to civil liberties’ in 
= and national re legislation. 

said there is considedahle senti- 
meat date as posible. He urged al 

a as e 
iprognessives in:Michigan{to attend. 
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By Michael Singer 


s 


Veteran participants in mass delegations sa 
was one of the most mature, understanding an 


From the moment the 185 men and women (there were only six men) came 
in the nation’s capital and were® 


McCarthy Tells Court 
You Can't Jail Peace 


“greeted” by a barrage of explod- 
ing photograph bulbs until they 
departed late i in the afternoon, the 
delegation carried out its assign- 
ment in split-second tempo. 

Spensored by the New York 
Tenants, Consumers and Welfare 
Cc uncil, the tenants group, a fourth 
of which were Negroes rought a 
breath of fresh, democratic air into 
war jittery Washington. They 
came with a 10-point program ap- 
proved by 25,000 signatures. on 
petitions which called for rent con- 
trols,.a ban on evictions, price roll- 
back, a 100 percent excess profits- 
tax, increased farm subsidies, re- 
sumption of low-cost housing con- 
struction, and veto of the McCar- 
ran-Kilgore bill. 

* 

IT WASN’T EASY, especially 
for the older women because there 
was a lot of walking to do “and 
try walking on high-heeled shoes 
“stg those concrete and tile floors 

in government agencies’ —but no 
cne slipped up. 

The delegates had a reply from 
President Truman signed by his 
secretary Matthew Connolly which 
politely barred them from seeing 
the Chief Executive because “I am 
sure you will understand he is very 
busy” but it promised the “most 
careful attention” to the tenant 
memorandum which the White 
House would “be glad to receive.’ 

The delegates were so angry 
that they sent 26 telegrams to the 
President right there in Washing- 
ton protesting such repudiation} 
and betrayal of a promise. 

Over at the anti-trust division 
of the Department of Justice the 
agency made some pretense of lis- 
tening to Bernard Berger of the 
Bronx contingent and Mrs. Bea 
Steinberg of Queens that prices! 
were too high and action had to 
be taken immediately to curb the 
profiteers. An administrative offi- 
cial said the Department was pros- 
ecuting the meat trust but couldn't 
explain why costs were stil] soar- 
ing or when they would drop. 

* 


THE SAME STORY was given 
at the Agriculture Department, the 
Public Housing Administration at 
the office of the Federal Rent Ex- 
_ pediter. 

The delegation that visited At- 
torney General McGrath minced 
no words. They told him that the 
-McCarran bills and the _police- 
state terror against minority parties, 
the iailing of the Communists and 
wholesale efforts to destroy the 
* Bili of Rights was a disgrace to 
America and a move to facilitate 
the war machine of the Wall St. 
billionaires. 

THE McCARRAN BILL would 
be used against tenants, they said. 
What tenant doesn’t know that! 
when he asks for a paint job in his 
apartment he’s called a “Commu- 
nist” that if he calls a meeting of 
tenants in his home he’s charged 
with “conspiring” against the land- 
lord and gov and, of 
course, they had the Sebel in the 
newspaper headlines that called 
the tenant delegation an “invasion 
of Reds’ into Washington. 

Like President Truman, -both 
New York Senators—Sen, Lehman 
and Sen. Ives—were too busy to 
see the tenants. William Stanley, 
head of the Harlem Tenants Coun- 
cil tried in vain to arrange an ap- 
ee re 

~ way home = ane 
Boa ea etermin vo . 
collect another 100. 000 si 
to their program. They 1 talked ex- 
citedly, morale high and A eons 


: 


y the tenant trek to Washin 
thrilling people's es om 


on last week 
6? cver saw. 
off the train 


By Louise Mitchell 


One of the pieces of evidence introduced in last week’s| 
trial of William F. McCarthy, hero of the Union Square Aug.’ 


2 peace demonstration was a group of emblems he won for 
heroism as a merchant seaman dur-®— 


ing the war. The emblems had 
been awarded by the War Ship- 
ping Administration for perilous 
North Atlantic, Middle East and 
Mediterranean runs. 

McCarthy is one of two men 
who climbed aloft lampposts dur- 
ing the demonstration to proclaim 
their’ abhorrence of war. He is 
now serving a 30-day workhouse 
sentence at Rikers Island. In court 
he asked that the emblems be re- 
turned to him since they belonged 
to his young son Kevin. 

“They belong in his scrap book,” 
said the sain who sustained 
such a hooligan beating from po- 
lice and plainclothesmen when 
dragged off the lamppost that he 
has lost the use of one of his fing- 
ers and his tubercular condition 
has been reactivated. 


* 


THE NAME OF KEVIN had 
figured in the peace demonstra- 
tion when McCarthy proclaimed 
that he didn’t want Kevin to die 
in new wars. 

Kevin's scrap book tells the story 
of a father-hero. . McCarthy's 
challenge of the warmakers dur- 
ing the peace rally resounded dur- 
ing the court trial, it was part of 
his life-long challenge of poverty, 
bias, slave-ship conditions, and im- 
perialist adventures. 

Open Kevin's scrap book at any 
place and you may chance upon 
a clipping on his leadership in the 


| 


e 


National Maritime Union when it 
was still under progressive leader- 
ship, or the story of how he served 
another workhouse sentence whien 
he fought the police terror that 
killed Willie Milton, a Negro work- 
er shot in the back by. New York 
City cops. 
* 

THE STORY ISN'T COM- 
PLETE without the details of a 
oy orphaned altar bey, a young 
ad in the Merchant Marine, the 
political awakening during the trips 
to Nazi Germany, the fight against 
the fascists in Spain, and the lead- 
ership of the rank and file im a 
union that had been seized by war- 
minded officials. 

In the straightforward way that 
McCarthy says and gets things 
done, he told the court: 

“There are some things more im- 
portant than beatings,” he said on 
the witness stand. “More impertant 
than even goimg to jail, The fight 
for peace is such a thing. That 
is why I was on the lamppost.” 

When Judge Harry G. Andrews 


asked the witness how he hap- 


| ‘Tillman Durdin, “the Communists have manage d . 


Scanning the Ne 


Lessons in Asia 


While MacArthur's troops were “teaching a lesson’ to Koreans 
with bombings, shellings and mass destruction, the real news in 
Asia was being made much further south, where the Chinese people 
swere teaching their own Iessons. The news came in -a reluctant 
admission on inside news pages here that the Chinese Peoples 

lic had overcome the plague of famine and sarvation—without 
outside “help.” . ite floods, famine,”. wrote The Times 
to kep their 
_ cng. early with food at lost cost.” ... And while MacArthur 
every method of modern warfare against the 
secu Apis those of his Wall Street masters was being 
a “again by y the Viet Minhese still further South than China, 
primintive weapens but with indomintable spirit were 

clearing the French invaders from still more of their Jand. 


Poland Plays Football 


Former Meds and. near-Nazis were rubbing their hands in glee 
m West Germany. ... Plans were already being worked out for 
a new Reichswehr headed by the old General Staff as soon as they 
got the okay from Dean Acheson. . . Big obstacles in the way, 
however, was the from the people in France, England, 
US. , and.Germany itself, . . . The Italian cabinet began considera- 
tion of its own version of a McCarran Bill . . . Only trouble, how- 
ever, im putting it across was the presence of two million Italian 
Communists and a working class and peasantry siding with the 
Communssts. Front-page news in Poland was the big soccer 


WS 


| turnament, with thousands participating and hundreds of thousands 


attending the games. 


Lewis and Green 


Presidential adviser W. Averill Harriman drew a blank from 
AFL conventions delegates when he told them to prepare for years 
of sacrifice. But the delegates thundrede their applause when 
a sentence popped up in his h: “We must guard our civil 
liberties.” John L. Lewis wrote another letter, warning that 
Ohio coal miners might “evacuate” the pits if Senator Taft should 
enter any of them looking for votes. . , . “The underground work- 
ings are unnecessarily confined, and the air therein is easily con- 
taminated,” Lewis wrote. ..: Back at the AFL eonvention in 
Houston, William Green said he «would “fight against infiltration by 


any ideology.” 


Too Noisy on Western Front 


Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, ALP candidate for U.S. Senate from. 
New York, was voted a life member of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. . . . The State Department voided 
the passport of Dr. Ralph Spitzer, former associate professor of 
Chemistry at Oregon State. Spitzer had been dismissed from his 
university post after he suggested it might be a good idea to look 
into the theories of Russian biologist Trofim D. Lysenko. .. . 
Seripps-Howard columnist Robert C. Ruark was worried over audi- 


pened to wind up on the lamp- 
post, McCarthy replied that the) 
police attacks upon the civilians: 


“made me so mad’ that when he 
found himself rushed off the street 
‘by pounding horse hooms, “I did 
the thing natural for a seaman: I 


climbed aloft the high rigging.” 


ence reaction to the revival of thefilm classic ALL Quiet on the 


Western Front... . 


He was especially concerned over the “over- 


flow of youngsters” applauding any mention of peace in the movie. 


Cops. Probe Cops 


The probe into o. tieup between New York’s cops and the 
gambling racket was getting hot. Acting Mayor Impellitteri jumped 


into the pictyre. 


any possible a between cops and bookies... . 
New York's big department stores, celebrated. its | 


Constable, one 


He ordered the Police Department to leok into 


Arnold 


125th anniversary by giving.a breakfast for its old customers. «There 

was no raise for the workers from the only big non-union store in 
William Allan, Worker correspendent, placed 12th 

in a race for Detroit Common Council, polling 5,898 votes 

Robert Kelly, Minneapolis Communist Party chairman won nomina- 

tion in the non-partisan primary for state legislature by coming in 

third and getting 1,784 votes, 30 percent of the total cast. ... 


Officials to Honor Anti-Semite 


Gen. Anders’ Troops Beat Jews in Italy, Fought Israelis, Protected 


By Bernard Burton 


Gen. Wladyslaw Anders is a 
man without a country . because 
no nation which hates tyranny will 
countenance’ this anti-Semitic 
progromist and protector of Hit- 
lerite murderers. But Anders will 
arrive in Washington Monday for 
a chat with President Truman. 

Indications are that the subject 
of the Washington conversations 
will be the rebuilding of Anders 
mercenary fascist army which was 
a disgrace to every Allied soldier 
in World War II. Anders will 
not only talk with high officials 
but will be given a post of honor 
in New York's Pulaski Day Parade 
Oct. 1 and will be feted at a 
swank Waldorf-Astoria banquet 
the same night. 

During Poland’s war against 
Germany, Anders pulled his sec- 


ond Polish corps out and fled to 


: 


flaming" at i 
. mm y re 


Iran. 

Later his outfit showed up -in 
Italy, where it displayed more ac- 
tivity atta Jewish Displaced 
Persons, ting Italian anti- 
fascists and 
Big Three "dedulond on Poland, 
than in fighting Nazis. 

This writer, as an American GI 
in Italy, recalls one incident by 
Anders uniformed hoodlums which 
tures|sent a shudder throtgh Italy and 
incensed every Jewish soldier in 
the U. S. Pee Sey se ® 


Ha! 


xr thie “eLoKe ov rte 


propagandizing against 


was savagely beaten. The matter 
was hushed up and never got 
through to the outside world until 
several years later. 

On another occasion, a group 
of us on leave from the front en- 
tered the headquarters of the 
Polish Red Cross in Naples. Every 
GI was handed a pamphlet in 
English by a Polish officer. 

* 

IT WAS A REPRINT of a 
speech by the fascist-minded Rep. 
Alvin E. O’Konski (R-Wis). In 
the pamphlet; the former Con- 
gressman, who was supplied ma- 


-terial for his speeches by Dr. Goeb- 


GEN. ANDERS 


'WAR, Anders’ troops were sta- 
tioned in Southern Italy, in an 
area through which many trains 
passed, loaded with Jewish DP’s 
headed Seen Sol ae 
Palestine. such train was 
halted Anders cn seo 
instituted a »weritable : 
Men, women and ‘were 
throuwn: out of the train. Their 


meager were 
up, some" ‘stolen; ‘windows | 
smashed’ “ 


\Cahyond "protesting 


bels’ agencies, attacked Big Three 
decisions ,on Poland and all but 
called for war on our ally, the 
Soviet Union. To us Gls it 
sounded like an attempt to incite 
disaffection in the country’s fight-| 
ing forces. 

When the war was over, An- 
ders’ men took it upon themselves 
to mix into Italian politics on be- 
half of the reigning House of Sa- 
voy. In a number of villages they 
destroyed anti-Monarchist P hiead- 
quarters, broke up meetings and 
beat up participants, But the 
Italian .workers and peasants were 
in no mood to take anything from 
Polish oo after geetting - rid 


, 


Ngzi Criminals 
But not before Anders had added 
30,000 ex-Nazi officers and men 


to his band, many of whom were 
being hunted as war criminals. 


They included Dr. Wladyslaw 
Dering, wanted for performing 


surgical “experiments” at Ausch- 
witz; Father Izydor Nashajewski, 
wanted as former chaplain of a 
Ukrainian SS Division which 
hunted and lynched Jews; Henry 
Gutman, wanted as head of three 
concentration camps in Austria. 


Anders’ agents, meanwhile, 
sought to stir up. revolts and 
pogroms in Poland. It was estab- 
lished in Polish courts that they 
were responsible for such mas- 
sacres as the one at Kielce in 1947. 

About 10,000 of Anders’ men 
went to Palestine but were re- 
moved a short while later for 
‘launching a series of pogroms. 
They were taken out after the 
Jewish authorities warned that 
they would not guarantee their 
safety. 

Later, many of these men were 
found in the Arab legions, fighting 
side by side with Nazi SS troopers, 
in. the” invasion of Israel. 

The list of the crimes of Anders: 


a mercenary band offering. its 
—rpbenartars y 


reactionary 
And this is thé man whom: 


[re omg eae 


ar Drums Drown 
~ Out Grievances 


At Porters Parley 


By John Hudson Jones 


The AFL ons perk of Sleeping Car Porters brought 


many economic and workin 

Convention in New York- 
talk about them much less get 
action. How could they, when the 
Truman Administration borrowed f 
the union’s label from A. Philip § 


grievances to their Silver Tubilee 
ut they didnt get a _— to 


any. 


et ge its president, and got}: 


three quarters of the convention 
time for plugging its war in Korea 
and whipping up hysteria against 

unism 

The nearly 400 delegates rep- 
resented 18,000 members from 117 } 
locals in 33 States and Canada. 
. The only Net led international 
in the AFL, porters 25 year 
history has ea one of constant 
attacks not only from the powerful ; 
railroad but from the lily white 
Brotherhoods. In the early years,’ 
and under the moméntum of their 
initial organizing drive, afid dur- 
ing the recent war they received 
important gains. Gains that hav 
raised them from miserable pay 
and unbelievably long hours, a: 
their present standards. 

But something has happened 
since those dark days of 1925, 


and the militant fire of the porters 


has been covered over with the 
ashes of Randolph’s demagogy and 
Jack of backbone in standup to 
the Pullman Company. ) 


* 


PROOF OF THE MEN’S in- 
tense dissatisfaction with their 
conditions came to the convention 
in more than two score resolutions 
from union lecals all across the 
country and in Canada demanding: 
action from the leadership to se- 
cure changes in the Pullman Agree- 
ment. 

Instead, the delegates were de- 
luged witlr hours of war 9 3 
ganda s led off by Dr 
Ralph J. Bunche, of the UN who 
dropped his role as an advocate 
of “peaceful negotiation” at the 
opening session. Bunche, called 
on the Negro people to support 
the U. S. war against the Korean 
people. He threw in a few slick 
and confusing phrases about Jim- 
crow at home and in the Army but 
his main theme was hooray for 
the war. 


Randolph followed this at the 
second session with a two-hour 
harangue for more war “against 
Russian Communism,” and for -a 


bigger and better program of ex- 


ploiting Africa and Asia under 
Truman's Point Four. 
. 


ALL THIS. WAS backed up and 
followed by equally hysterical war 
speeches by AFL president Wil- 
liam Green, Secretary of Labor 
Maurice J. Tobin, Joseph D. 


; 


| 


} 


A. PHILIP RANDOLPH 


Keenan, director of Labor’s League 
for Political Action; Norman 
Thomas, Joseph L. Rauh, vice- 
president of Americans for De- 
mocratic Action, Max Delson, 
Walter White, Lester Granger, 
Frank Crosswaith and others. 


This storm of anti-communism 
went on for two and a half days. 
and was topped off by more than 
30 resolutions personally intro- 
duced by Randolph, the majority 
of which were political in content 
and anti-Communist in character. 

But as a result of the pressure 
of public sentiment against the 


-|impending police state legislation, 


and the deep concern of the Ne- 
gro people over the slaughter of 
civil rights under cover of the 
Korean war, Randolph had to op- 
pose the police state bills. 

As for FEPC, Milton Webster, 
the union's first vice-president and. 
former member of the original 
FEPC, delivered an hour Jong ad- 


lof the first FEPC, and then ac- 
cusing the late President Roosevelt 


tion fhat Truman permitted the 
Dixiecrats to kill it. 

The question that must have 
formed in the minds of all the 
delegates, many of them 25-year 
men, was where do we go from 
there? For to listen to Randolph 
the solution te their grievances 
is in the rice paddies of Korea, 
and not in struggle against the |X 
Pullman Company, the railroads 
and their Wall Street owners. 


STEEL WORKERS STAY OUT, 
SPURN UNION OFFICIAL'S PLEA: 


CLEVELAND. —Workers at the 


hee tolin myles hen dpe yever 


| day's day’s go byron 


| gét treatment for injury. 

District Director William F. 
ioe in =. statement to the 

of a fair 
is a Wall 
Street program drawn up by @ 
group of their engineers. It is de- 
| signed to combine jobs, reduce the 
number of men to a crew and re- 


| duce wages. ... In the meantime 
| we are going to make 


effort 
tp ur the suas Mihai te-weiek: sl peutio 
attack on their living standards, 
rejected this advice. Donovan’s 
representatives admitted he was 


‘in my ‘life.46 0 °:' 


eine 


dress on recounting the history, 


of betraying it, neglecting to men-|, 


The workers, faced with a sharp: 


No American citizen or non- 
citizen ‘can be legally compelled 
to gi any in tion—other 
than his or her name—to the police 
or to e FBI if arrested. 

No American need let any po- 
liceman or FBI man into his or 
her home without a warrant. 

And every arrested person in a 
| civil rights case should demand the 
right to see a lawyer—preferably a 
civil rights lawyer—at once. 
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So says the legal division of the 


Civil Rights Congress in a valuable 
penny folder entitled What to Do 
When Arrested. 

This valuable document on 
workers legal rights can save many 
innocent persons from frameups by 
fascist-minded cops or FBI. men. 


} : A similar folder saved many 


workers during the waves of ar- 
rests of unemployed workers and 
trade unionists and Communist 
age 4 members 20 years ago. 

e folder warns that any in- 
formation given to the cops may 


ends. 
The reason is plain: ‘ 
“Remember,” warns the CRC, 
“the arresting officer is not going 
'to protect your rights. Otherwise, 
si should he arrest you for ex- 

rs your civil and human 
rights 

* 


POLICE MAY sweat the civil 
rights victim for information be- 
fore he sees his lawver. But the 
arrested person. has the right to 
refuse to give his address or any 
other facts about himself or his 


fri 


«4 


: Pew yt nape oer ar 
“ mae Boo ee 
om CS / WEES 


be used against the giver and his . 


FBI's HOOVER 


plains, “police and other agents, 
without warrants, without right, 
illegally break , in and raid the 
homes of victims of civil rights 
violations, whom they had _ previ- 
ously -arrested. Raids become pos- 
sible because these workers in- 


friends. . 
. too often,” the folder ex-! 


information.” 


nocently furnished addresses ~ and | 


CRC Publishes Pointers 
On Rights If Arrested | 


“It is your right, too,” explains 
the CRC, “to withhold the names 
of your fellow workers, the names 
of organizations to which you be- 
long, details about your union or 
any other information, regardless 
of how innocent the request may 
appear to you.” | 

The cops may use such informa- 
tion as the basis for more arrests 
and more frame-ups. 


* 


THE FOLDER outlines other 
rights of every prisoner. 

® The right to telephone a 

lawyer or friend, at the expense 


ia a or stoolpigeons may 
in. 

® The right to insist on an im- 

mediate’ hearing. When the pris- 

oner is asked to plead guilty or 

not guilty he should plead not 


oe ee i one @ guilty while waiting fer his at- 


torney. 
® The right to reasonable bail. 
The CRC adds this advice: 

“Permit no police officer, FBI 
agent, ete., to enter your home if 
he no warrant. 

“Be calm, firm and militant. 
You are fighting against unlawful 
arrest and for your demecratic 
rights. The Civil Rights Congress 
will help you and defend you.” 

What to Do When Arrested 
may be obtained from the national 
Civil Rights Congress at 205 E. 
42nd St., New York City, or the 
New York Civil Rights Congress 
at 23 W. 26th St. 

The price is $1.00 per 100 or 
$8.00 per 1,000. 


By Carl Hirsch 


terms than ever and mapped its 


State Campaigns. 
In its first meeting since July 15, 
pointer on “the new and more 


tion of our free nation into a mili- 


tarized garrison state, gearing for 


total war.” 

“Beneath the slogan of “‘defend- 
ing our way of life, there already 
appears the reality of the police 
state, German model, complete 


statement declared. 
. 


chairman Elmer Benson 


branded as “the most vicious legis- 
lation that has ever been proposed 
in America.” 
The policy statement lashed the 
advocates. of a “preventive war 
ainst the Soviet Union, and link- 
~ Truman firmly with them, “in 
spite of his pious denials.” 
The Progressives showed events 
in Korea, Formosa and China as 
“pursuit of the Roman pattern of]. 
peace by conquest which has dic- 
tated every act of American for- 
eign policy since June 25.” 
Included in the lengthy election 
campaign policy statement was a 
rn gh mam to protect the 
non rr people from full eco- 
of a Big Business- 
ioclas ad war economy. 
statement, as the chief 
product of. the’ two-day meeting, 
was fashioned to provide state can-' 


didates with the most potent, cam- 
beesipaign ‘materia, the :has» ever: 


VOCOS (iy bere ror 


ithe National Committee put the tes 


ominous stage in the transforma- | 


with concentration camps, pogroms | 
against Negroes and Jews, book | 
burnings and the ruthless suppres- | 
sion of all dissent,” the policy | 


IN THE WORDS of nation | 
t : 
Mundt-McCarran-Kilgore Bill was | 
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Progressive Party 
Maps Peace Fight 


CHICAGO.—The Progressive Party will be an intensive peace movement in itself this 
fall in 13 states where its candidates are running for election. A meeting of the National 


Committee here last weekend et the partys foreign and domestic policy in clearer 


pa 


—_— 


4 main omnibus. policy resolution. 
That came from the attorney O. 


John Rogge, who made two futile 


=| attempts here to get a complete 


about-face on the organization's 


peace program. 


Rogge told the committee that 
unlike Henry A. Wallace he would 


fi remain in the Progressive Party 
fa} although he disagrees with its basic 


policy. 
- * 


SIX NEW MEMBERS were 
added to the .$65-man National 


% i Committee: Robert Morss Lovett, 
mt former governor of the Virgin Is- 


lands; Dr. W.-E. B. DuBois; at- 


| torney Pearl Hart of Chicago; Rev. 


ELMER BENSON 


A LISTING of the PP’s candi- 
dates showed the emphasis -on 
Congress, with Rep. 
antonio of. New York as the party's 
“anchor man” in the congressional 
races. A total of 27 are running 
‘for the House. 


Five Progressives are running 


for U. S. Senator, pr ay dis- 
tinguished Negro scholar, Dr. 


W. E. B. DuBois, heading the list}: 


as the candidate in New York. 
All of these candidates have al- 
ready been certified for the bal- 
lot except the Illinois state ticket, | 
which this week was still fighting 
in the courts against an arbitrary 
ban by state authorities. . 

The National Committee's dis- 
cussion: (was sp irited.\: There » was 


only one dissenting vote: forthe 


> 


Vito Marc- 


Dudley Burr, pastor of the Con- 


| gregational Church of E. Hart- 


ford, Conn.; labor .attorney Vin- 


i cent. Hallinan of San . Francisco; 


Charles Coe, director of the Farm 
Research Council. 


The~party plans to make peace 
its*key slogan ir. the election cam- 
paigns to come. It plans to slug 
out against. the “total catastrophe 
which big business and its bi- © 
partisan politicians are preparing 
for America.” 

In Benson’s words, the party is 
going into the state election cam- 
paigns “to do a good job, to fight 


back and to win. 


Hart, Lovett Named 


To PP Nat'l Comm. 

et ene chene oe ee 
‘Chicagoans -were to 
national committee of the Progres- 
sive Party at its meeting here last 
| weekend. 


They are Pearl Hart, attorney, 
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Key Role of Negro Vote 
Marks Primary Election 


DETROIT.—The emergence of the Negro vote, as a compact, 
determined unit, in nobody's. pocket but demanding deeds and 
not lip service from candidates and backing Negro candidates to 
gain their demands, is one of the most significant developments in 


Blame Stellato 


For Hood toss 


- DETROIT.—Failure of Wil- 
liam Hood, nationally known Ne- 


gro trade unionist and recording} 


secretary of Ford local 600 to 
“win nomination for the Michigan 
State Legislature can be laid -at 
the door of Carl Stellato, president 
of 600. 

Under . the flimsy excuse that 
Hood “filed late” the Stellato hat- 
chet men in the local’s General 
Council prevented an endorsement 
of Hoéd, despite a previous back- 
ing by the local’s Executive Board. 

In the debate on Hood's en- 
dorsement Stellato it’s reported 
even went so far as to state that 


__ Hood was not fit to be a candi- 


date. 

As a result Hood’ s campaign 
never got an ounce of publicity 
through the official union chan- 
nels or in Ford Facts and _ this 
made it easy for CIO-PAC hat- 
chet men to’ also refuse to en- 
dorse him. 


the recent elections here. - 


The political hacks of the Democratic and Republican parties 
are amazed at the huge Negro vote that turned out in disciplined 
fashion, carefully selecting who it was going to vote for and went 


to the polls and did just that. 
In the First Congressional 


District three Negro candidates 


for Congress piled up more votes together than the top two Demo- 


cratic candidates.: Here, without 


question, is a wide open chance 


tor a Negro candidate on a third ticket in the final race. 


The State Legislative race 
on the Democratic ticket. 
munity figure. 


. 


saw Charline White nominated 


She is a prominent Negro woman com- 


Dr. Samuel Milton, only Negro coroner ever elected, was re- 
nominated again. Charles C. Diggs, former Negro state Senator, 


was nominated in the Third Senatorial District. 


Edgar Currie, 


Negro leader of the Amalgamated Clothing \ Workers, was renom- 


inated for State Legislature. 


_- Little doubt exists that all of them will be elected. 


Big No Vote on Pact 


Jolts Ford, $ tellato 


loth Voters May 
Get Alternative 
To GOP, Dems 


DETROIT.—A third candidate 
is expected to run against the 
Democrats and GOP in the final 
elections for Congressman in the 
basic working-class Congressional 
16th district which encompasses 


the Ford Rouge plant. 

The inability of former State 
Senator Stanley Nowak candidate 
to the primaries to overcome a 
21 candidate opposition which 
chopped up every section of the 
district with special angles for 
their candidates, resulted in No- 
wak finishing 4th in the race. 

The Democrats saw to it thai 21 
candidates ran to prevent Nowak 
getting the nomination, Poles ran 


in Polish territories; Mayor’ $ ran]. 


’ in the municipalities; Hungarians 
ran to take away the Hungarian 
vote from Nowak and phony 
“champions” of labor like Joe Ja- 
rosz left their pork chop jobs long 
| enough to run and split the trade 
union votes. John Lesinski, Jr., 
son of the late Gongressman, was 
nominated .on Democratic ticket. 
Kirby Wilson, attorney for Great 
Lakes Steel Corp., is the GOP 
nominee. — 


Complete Line of 
PETS. and SUPPLIES 


JOY PET SHOP 


19514 JOY ROAD 
Phone VE 6-3960 
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| ler work 


—* By William a 


DEARBORN. — The prediction 
of Carl Stellato, president of Ford 
local 600 that “90 percent of the 
workers would vote’ for the five- 
year no strike, wage freeze Reuther- 
Ford contract, got a rude shock 
when two out of every five work- 
ers voted against it last week. 

In fact in the Rouge, workers 
were frankly skeptical about the 
three to two majority for the con- 
tract. In the shop this week thev 
are asking each other how each 
one voted and trying to. discover 
just who voted the five-year 
no strike, wage freeze contract. 


In the Axle Building the entire 
executive board, made up of left, 
center and right wing forces unan- 
imously recommended to the work- 
ers to vote “No.” In the “B” 
Building a united opinion of the 
building leadership was against 
the contract. | 


Leaflets by leaders in Plastic, 
Foundry, Motor, Axle against the 
contract flooded these buildings. 
Then the Lincoln plant voted 
against as did the Highland Park 
plant. . Lincoln workers, in an un- 
precedented move came to Rouge 
plant with a leaflet that ripped the 
mask off the “best contract” in 
the - industry Stellato was raving 
about. 

The Lincoln leaflet pointed out 
that all the bad featurés of the 
old contract still remain such as: 
company security clause, speedup 
clause, company rights clause, loan 
out clause, grievance clause. 

On the wage agreement itself 
the Lincoln leaflet said that the 
4 cents is not guaranteed annually, 
and that the 8 cents raise could 
be wiped out, whereas the Chrys- 
- 10 cents could not. 
The Lincoln leaflet then asked, 


- Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 


DETROIT WORKMEN’S 
‘ COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 


— 


- 


aT 


‘ . 


a | 


CARL STELLATO 
. » He got a shock... 


“What have you got left?” — 


® Five long years of misery for 


Ford workers. - 
® Labor Relations records pil- 


ing up. 

© Foremen continuously work- 
ing. 

® Overtime for “red applers.” 

The Lincoln workers leaflet also 

omg out that the-contract didn't 

ve to be-ratified until Sept. 25, 

1950, Yet Stellato, who originally 
set Sept. 13-14-15th for voting on 
~ tan moved it up to 11, 12, 
1 


Here the game was obviously to 
rush through the vote before build- 
ings and departments could- have 
a chance to discuss the contract. 
The Lincoln workers, like some 
12,000 Rouge workers, wanted a 
flat raise and not the wagecutting 
escalator. 


Jones’ Triumph 
Result of Unity 


DETRIOT.—The victory of 
Recorder's Court Judge Charles 
Wesley Jones over Frank G. Sche- 
manske in the judgeship race here 
saw a unity of Negro and white 
voters back Judge Jones. He got 
90,000 votes, a 30,000 majority 
over Schemanske, with 29 running. 

Here was a demonstration of 
the people that a Negro is needed 
on the Recorders Court bench to 
represent the Negro people, the 
constant victims of police brutali- 
ty and persecution. 

Schemanske is a part of the of- 
ficial family of Mayor Albert Co- 
bo whose administration has been 
one of the most discriminatory 
against the Negro people. Sche- 
manske has wide connections with 
all types of reactionary, -anti-labor 
Polish groups and played a key 
role in fighting the recent wage 
struggle of 1,800 Negro city work- 
ers. 


Judge Jones, at present an in- 
cumbent judge, seeking re-election 
is the first Negro to -ever sit on 
the Recorders Court bench. 


IGAN 


Labor Lost 
When PAC 


Beat Sadowski 


DETROIT.—“Shabby and short- 
sighted” politicking of the Wayne 
County CIO’ brass, as it was 
branded by Packard Local 190, 
resulted definitely in helping to 
defeat Rep. George Sadowski in 
the First District. 

The excellent first showing of 
Pittsburgh Courier editor Collins 
George, 10,000 votes-as against 
incumbent George O’Brien for 
Congress in the interracial 13th 
District might have been a higher 
vote if George had gotten the en- 
endorsement of CIO-PAC. 

Sadowski’ voting record was 
practically perfect by CIO stand- 
ards but he opposed the Marshall 
Plan, so that was enough for the 
Mike Nowak, Al Barbour and Alex 
Fuller trio who run PAC. 

Sadowski, beaten by less than 
200 votes by an outright fascist 
supporter, T. M. Machrowicz, also 
can attribute loss of support to his 
failure to meet issues squarely, 
such as the fight for Negro rights 
in his own Congressional district. 

If Sadowski fails to win on a 
recount, which he has demanded, 
then the race will be between two 
warmongering pro-fascist elements, 
Machrowicz and GOP nominee 
Rudoloh Tenerowicz. 

With the Progressive Party 
coming into the*final elections, a 
Negro candidate is almost a cer- 
tainty. 


800 AT MICHIGAN. YOUTH 
PARLEY HIT JIMCROW 


DETROIT.—More than 800 


Michigan youth leaders formally 
protested jimcrow conditions in 


Washington hotels this week. 


The youth leaders were attend- 
ing a two-day meeting here called 
by the Michigan -Youth Commis- 
sion to discuss the forthcoming 
Mid-century White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth to 
be held Dec. 3 at 8 oclock in 


Washington, D. C. 


The protest came after a re- 
port that Negro delegates to the 
conference would be_ excluded 
from most of the hotels in Wash- 
ington. The issue of Washington 
jimcrow conditions was thrust to 
the forefront of discussion at the 
Michigan conference by Dr. Ed- 
ward C. Lindeman, professor of 
social philosophy, New York 
School of Social Work, Columbia 
University, who— addressed the 


conférence. 


Lindeman, a native of Michigan, 
decried the fact that the “18th 
century concept of democracy— 


FRESH ECCS 
Live and Dressed Poultry 
-ANGEL’S 
POULTRY MARKET 
‘11392 W. JEFFERSON 
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liberty, equality and fraternity,” 
is preached but not practiced 
throughout the United States. 

He declared it inconsistent to 
call a conference on the prepara- 
tion of youth for citizenship in a 
democracy while drawing the 
color-line against Americans. 

As a member of the national 
planning committee of the confer- 
ence, Lindeman said he had made 
inquiries in the District of Colum- 
bia and that “six hotels replied 
they would take a few Negroes if 
we did not advertise the fact.” 

He said other state groups, pre- 
paring for the Washington confer- 
ence, would protest to the Wash- 
ington Hotel Association. 

Gov. Williams did not see fit 
to mention the jimcrow coulis 
in Washington in his remarks al- 
though he sat on the platform 
during the discussion on the sub- 
ject. 
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More leaflets, more. petitions, 
more resolutions, more statements, 
more wires to Truman and Senators 
Scott Lucas and Paul Dougdas! More 
protests, registered in every way that 
a democratic people knows how! _ 


The stakes are too big for anyone 
to say he “has done his share.” 


s The Hitler concentration camps 
IS @ _ were filled with people who said: 
“I didn't know this could happen - 


to me. 


"I was too busy.” 
p ro _ “I thought they were only after 


the Communists. 


“T didn’t know fascism when I saw 


ll r {0 r Let nobody in America have these 


regrets—after it is too late! The fight 
against World War III and a fascist 
C r a ¢ America is on now—full force! 
eC il 0 The stakes are too big to stop short 
2 i | of complete victory against this bill. 
The. stakes are too big to allow 
THE TIME is very short. waged by the people against the complacency, fear, cynicism or dis- 
The light of freedom is:-burning | Mundt-McCarran-Kilgore Bill. unity stand in the way. 
very low in America. But it’s still not enough! This is the gravest emergency. 
But it is still not too late to save There is still much to be done in Roll up your sleeves, democratic 


it from flickering out! the remaining hours or days that are Americans, and let's work, let's figs! 
“A magnificent fight is being - We can win! 
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In Mock Raid 


CHICAGO.—A campaign 


was launched here this week— 


in the midst of-a “mock atomic attack” exercise—to let city 
authorities know that “Chicago: s best defense against the 


Women’s Group 
At “Peace Tea’ 


CHICAGO.—In its first. activity, 
the Alpha Chapter of the newly- 
formed American: Women for 
Peace this week urged President 
Truman to veto the Mundt-McCar- 
ran police-state bill. The resolu- 
tion further demanded that Tru- 
man “use every resource at his 
command to assure that Congress 
sustains the veto.” 

Almost fifty women at the Peace 
Tea last week heard Mrs. Idell] M. 
Umbels, 
Europe. 


Active in progressive causes for 
many years, Mrs. Umbels declared 
that the majority of the people, 
particularly among the workers 
and students feel that another war 
is unnecessary. 


Mrs. Molly Lucas, acting chair- 
woman, Alpha Chapter, remarked 
that the Peace Tea was a “tremen- 
dous success’ and that more plans 
are under way. 


Civil Rights Affair 


To Honor R. M. Lovett 


CHICAGO.—Dr. Robert Morss 


Lovett, outstanding advocate of : 
will be -guest of 


civil liberties, 
honor at a reception Saturday eve- 
ning, Sept. 30, at 123 West Madi- 
son St., sponsored by the Chicago 
Council of the Arts, Sciences and 
Professions. 


Dr. Lovett, former governor of 


the Virgin Islands, is honorary 
chairman of the National Council 
of the ASP. Another special guest 
will be Dr. John DeBoer of the 
University of Illinois and. national 
chairman of 


The reception will be followed 


by an informal discussion of “The 


Status of Civil Liberties Today,” 


with Chicagoans prominent in pro- 
sa | and civic life, partici- 


—®A-Bomb is to ban it.” | 

The Chicago Labor Conference 
for Peace planned a series of peace 
actions to be climaxed on Monday, 
Sept. 25, the date for the comple- 
tion of the atomic attack rehearsal. 
Among the plans were: 
1—Distribution of thousands of 
leaflets declaring, “Abolish the 
bomb before it demolishes Chi- 
cago.” 

2—Newspaper ads stressing that 
the banning of the. A-Bomb is the 
only rgal defense against atomic 
disaster. 

3—A barrage of phone calls and 


messages to the Mayor Kennelly 
urging him to act to put the city 


inflation Robbed War 
Bond Holders—Brenza 


CHICAGO. — Inflation robbed 


those who invested in war bonds, 
said John B. Brenza, GOP candi- 
date for county treasurer this week, 
urging the government to offer 
new incentives. if they hope to sell 


war bonds again. 

“The dollar today by compari- 
son with 10 years ago is 
only 41 cents,” he said, “There- 
fore a person who invested $18.75 
in a government bond 10 years 
ago and receives $25 today can 
only buy $10.25 of commodities.” 


into the fight to outlaw pase 
weapons. 

4— Neighborhood actions by 
trade unionists, housewives, youth 
and others, with sound trucks, 
bicycle and baby-buggy parades, 
to dramatize the fight for. world 
peace and mediation of the war in 
Korea. 

Beginning Sept. 25, city author- 
ities were slated to begin a critique 
of the mock A-Bomb raid, in which 
three bombs’ were hypothetically 
dropped on the ~ 

A statement by the Chicago La- 
bor Conference declared: 

“Insofar as this mock raid tends 
to lull Chicagoans into a feeling 
that some really effective defense 
measures can be taken, and in- 
sofar as it tends to get them to 
.|accept atomic warfare as inevit- 
able, the maneuver itself poses a 
serious threat to the welfare and 
security of the people of Chicago.” 


worth | dou 
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f 
tion oO 
a brutal slugging in Republic Steel 
Local 1033, to the acquittal of 
y|Norman Harris, a Murray-Ger- 
mano ‘machine lieutenant ‘in the} 
steel union. 

Lentmer's case against Harris 
was thrown out by Judge George 
B. Weiss, who expressed “doubt” 
as to who had really committed 
assault and battery in an attack 
following which Lentner was sent 
je the hospital to battle for his 


Send al materiai, advertise- 
ments and subscriptions for the 
Cilinois Edition to 208 N. Wells 
St. Rm. 201, Chicago 2, fl 
Phone RA 6-5580. 

Editor: CARL HIRSCH. 


“RACE-LABELLING’ CRIME. NEWS 


récently returned from| ,<“ 


| 


By Carl Hirsch 


ever possible, publishes his pic-©® 
ture. 

The City Club this week tagged 
this policy for what it is—“one of 
the props of segregation.” 

* 


a detailed study of “race- 
labelling” in The-Tribune, the half- 
century old civic organization 
charged that the inference which 
the paper is trying to draw for its 
readers is “that Negroes have “ 
biological tendency toward crime.’ 

“No reputable anthropologist or 
other scientist will support the 
soundness of such an inference,” 
the City Club report declared. 

However, the report—despite all 
of its excellent features—falls into 
an erroneous line of thinking which 
tends to feed the same evils which 
jit. is supposedly fighting. 

The begins by condemn- 
ing the Tribune’s use of the word 
“Negro” almost exclusively in crime. 

stories—and winds up by arguing 


ineed to stru 


Study Puts Spotlight 
On Bias in Tribune 


A criminal has no race, religion or nationality in the columns of the Chicago Tribune— 
unless he happens to be a Negro. But if a Negro commits a crime the Tribune identifies 
him as a “Negro” as many times as it can use the word, describes him in detail and, when- 


that the designation should not be 
used at all. 
* 


THE comparison is made be- 
tween the use of the word “Ne-’ 
gro. and the. “Star of David" 
badge which the Jews in Hitler 
Germany were compelled to wear. 


And the implication is that the 
very identification of a Negro as 
no is harmful. This ties in with 
a line of thinking which has its 
origin in the ideology of social 
democracy. 


It says in effect: “There are 
no Negroes in America — only 
Americans. There is no culture, no 
proud heritage, no achievements, 
no aspirations — people have 
as Negroes, ma ¢ as Americans. 

e 


There are no problems which peo- 
ple have as Negroes. There is no 


le for the ific 
Negro people.” 


demands of 


Old Age Pensioners Know 
What Wage Freeze Means 


By Sy'via Alexander 


CHICACO. — Wage freeze. 
What does it mean in these days’ 
of sky-rocketing prices and rent 
raises 

T xis week the Illinois Worker 
talked to some of the people, try- 
ing to live under those conditions 
—aged people living on the rigidly | 

set Old Age and Survivors Benefits. |* 
... “T get $44.33 a month,” Leo 

. arrivee of Westmont, IIl., told the. 
Worker, “and on that I have to 
: gupport my wife, she’s sick, and 
my son. That's all the money we 
get. If I am able to earn any ex- 
tra on the side, it’s deducted from 
my check.” “ 


BUT Larrivee pointed out that’ 


: , Since the beginning of “ves ihe : 


ar _ @ pound.” 
rs. Mary Aiken head of the 
loi Age Assistance Union of Illi- 
, “And there’s still only 
in a dozen but since 
price for the same 
has gone up about 


"Larrivee, now 69 year old, had 
a good job for 30 years. 
* 


engraver, he said, 
the shop to a 
belonged to the 


I couldn't! wi 
?| check each month. 
is| Mrs. Aiken declared, “and 


See 3 pk peed eve 
of c went tiny 


food, save on clothes and buy gov- 
ernment bonds. _If he can give 
mea suggestion on just héw to buy 
enough food to eat, wed appre-' 
ciate it. I know he doesn't have 
to sit home day and night and 
watch his wite dying in tout of 
him.” 4 


THEBE WAS no mistaking the 
bitterness in Larrivee’s voice as he 
spoke. Here was his reward for 
long years of work. 


a worst of all een the knowl- 


still be only the same ancient 
out-dated subsistence -allotment/ any 


Oe ee ae 


those labor leaders w! 
rt the 


that as prices go higher, there} 


THE MEMBERS of the Race 
Relations Committee of the City 
Club, undoubtedly well-meaning 
in’ their preparation of this report, 
}slured over the real danger of 
“race labelling” as it is done in the 
Tribune, And they .tend- toward 
some cegclusions which are dear 
to the heart of every white supre- 
macist! 

“Instances in which the word 
(“Negro”) has been used with a 
repeated and hamnier-like effect 
demonstrate the point that it is dif- 
ficult to use such poison in mod- 
eration,” the report declares. 

There is no “poison” in the word 
“Negro” itself. The. poison -is in 
how it is used. And the Tribune 
uses it almost exclusively in one 
way and with one intent—to feed 
chauvinism, contempt, ridicule and 
hatred! - 


THE CITY. Club might have 
pointed out, for example, how 
the White Circle League uses The 


uses them to provoke racist vio- 
lence, 

Or the City Club report might 
have shown the tie-up between 
Tribune crime-reporting and the 
way Negroes are treated by the 
Chicago police. It. could Poe: 
dealt with the police dragnet which 


operates against the Negro people 


“show-up" where N are 


singled out for frame-up, with the 
fact: that the stan ’ approach 
of Chicago police to all Negroes 
is that -~ are potential criminals. 


* 
THE REPORT repeats the false- 


— of the week would 
| wanted ads 


J ; : 4 . ge. ‘ 
. s. . 
> 0.7% ’ 


> 


yee aN, 


Tribune stories about Negroes —: 


on the South Side, with the police j 


hood that “The Chicago Tribune, |} 


Raps Acquittal — 
Of Germano Aide 


CHICAGO.—“The workers who 
to CIO-PAC should know that it it is being used to de- 


ter elements in the unions.” This was the reac: 
Harold Lentner, victim of > 


give ‘their hard-earned 


‘Lentner, explained that the ac- 
quittal was the payment of a ae 
litical debt to CIO-PAC by the 


LENTNER, still suffering from 
the effects of the beating, appeared 
as the ony witness against Harris, 
explaining that the others had been 
terrori 

He told the story of how Harris, 
a United Steelworks international 
representative, had slugged and 
‘kicked him because Lentner had 
challenged illegal practices by Har- 
ris in an election of officers~ of 
Local 1033 last July. 

" | 

AT THAT TIME, Lentner re- 
lated in court, the burly Harris 
‘knocked him down, kicking him 
in the head and abdomen while 
he was on the ground. Lentncr 
was then taken to the hospital with 
a multiple jaw fracture and seri- 
ous internal injuries. Harris re- 
mained to finish counting the bal- 
lots, awarding the election to the 
Murray-Germano. candidate. 
Police Capt. George Barnes, 


|head of the Labor Detail, made 


a show of aiding Lentner but ab- 
sented himself from the court when 
it came time for him to testify 
against Harris. 


CHICAGO 


DR. ROBERT MORSS LOVETT, Dr. 
John DeBoer and other prominent Chi- 
cagoans’ discuss ‘““The Status of Civil Lib- 
erties Today.” Saturday, Sept. 30 at 123 
W. Madison. Discussion follewed by re- 
ception. Sponsored by Chicago Council] of 
of the Arts, Sé¢iences and Professions. 
Donations $1.00 

“ON SOVIET NEWS FRONT.” Transia- 

tions from current Soviet newspapers re- 
ceived via air mail. Conducted by Charlies 
Burroughs, tived 17 years in Soviet Union. 
Beginning Tuesday, Oct. 3. Every Tues- 
day in Octeber at 7:30 p.m. Arranged by 
Chicago cil of American-Soviet Friend- . 
ship, 68 W. Washington. Room 50. Regis- 
tration fee $2.00. 
PAGEANT FOR PEACE. Scores of 
choral singers, dancers, soloists. Directed 
by Abba Laifer of Jewish People’s Chorus. 
Also send-off for delegates to World Peace 
Congress in London and art exhibition and 
sale. Suaday, Oct. 8 at Packinghouse 
Workers’ Center, 49th and Wabash. And 
Sunday, Oct. 15, People’s Auditorium, 2457 
W. Chicago Ave. 

POLK DANCE CLASSES every Tuesday 
evening at 8 p.m., 1% W. Washington. 
Arranged by Young Progfessives of 
America. 

FILMS FROM POLAND. First Priday of 
every month at Chopin Cultura) Center, 
1547 N. Leavitt. Movies start at 8 p.m. 
No admission ‘charge. 
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Louis Tells Why He'll 


‘Rates Ez High 


‘Got All Old Punch, in Top Shape’ 


By Lester Rodney 

JOE LOUIS WAS FINISHING an intent ping pong match with 
his old-time sparmate George Nicholson in the recreation room of 
the Pompton Lakes training camp. He waved a hello, missed the 
table on two attempted kill shots to clinch a 21-16 defeat, threw 
down the paddle with a snort of disgust, then chuckled at Nicholson's 
taunting boasts of superiority. 

“Goes on all the time,” he said as we moved outside to sit 
down and chat on the spacious Jawn, “ I like ping pong for eye 
_ and hand coordination when I'm training.” 

It was a couple of hours betore Joe was due to get into the 
ring for five fest of sparring. He was dressed in slacks, sports 
shirt and moccasins. I was the first writer in camp this day. 

Joe Louis training against at Pompton Lakes. Does it seem 
like a long time since you were ‘here last? I asked. — 

He looked around meditatively. “No, to tell the truth, it doesn’t. 
In a way it’s as if I never retired. After all, I did this a lot and I 
haven't been away from it nearly as long as I was in it.” 

-® © © \ 

JOE, I SAID, near the end of your career, before, you were 
frank in saying the training grind was getting you, that it was get- 
ting too tough. Now it’s a couple of years later. How about training 
now? Is it tougher? 

“No,” he said. “It may seem funny ,but it’s not nearly as bad 
now even though I’m older. One thing is‘my own personal frame 
of mind. I feel more relaxed personally, that makes everything 
come a little easier. Then, when'I came out of the army ,I was 
really fat, was up around 240. Training for the fights with Walcott 
I had to train too hard in a hurry to come down. This time, after 
all the exhibitions and golfing and taking better care of my eating, 
I start training at 218 and can pace myself easy without fighting to 
get into shape. So I find I dont’ mind it. I really feel like training, 
road work and boxing.” 

This might have the sound of rationalization ,trying to take the 
curse off advancing years, but Joe Louis, over the 13 years since 
he won the championship from Jimmy Braddock, has been so 
completely sincere you can only believe him when you know him. 
I've never seen Joe Louis the fighter put on an act of any kind, 
and in the spotlight-focused, hokum-filled boxing game that's real] 
saying something. His very stature as an individual rules out ech 
of the usual bull. Like all people who do the thing they do far 
‘ better than anyone else, Joe Louis has always been naturally alien 
to the twins of false modesty and strident boasting. 

As for his condition, you just have to SEE him to accept his 
statement. He looks better by far than at any time since the. war. 
He is not fat, he looks strong and bouncy. 

But outer looks, weight and even good physical condition are 
not the only factors in boxing. More important is how much of the 
punch and timing are left. Which brought us to the “big” question. 


JOE, I ASKED HIM, how much of the old Joe Louis have you 
_ still got as a fighter? Suppose you take the second Schmeling fight 
as being 100 percent—that was about your best, the second Schmeling 
fight, wasn't it? | 

te He nodded, with a little smile. “I guess that was about the 

. » « Suppose you take yourself then as 100 percent, how would 
you figure yourself now, how much have you lost of that, how much 
de you still have? 

It was a tough question. He thought about it. 

“If you put at into numbers like that,” he said, “I'd! say I’m 
about 75 percent of that. But here’s the thing: it’s not a 25 percent 
going back of everything even. It’s all in movement. My punch is 
just as good as it ever was.” 
ust as geod? The left hook? The straight right? The darting 
jab that numbed and hurt like another fighter’s big punch? 

“All just as good,” he said simply yet emphatically. “I punch 
just as good as the night I beat Schmeling. I’m sure of that. 

. “O cree oa ne cwondl he went on with a shrug. “I know 

m not same. I'm slower moving into position to punch, but 
when I get the opening, like against Walcott last time, it’s still 
there. I don't think I'll miss openings when they come.” 

All right, I asked him, you've given your opinion of yourself 
right now, all your,old punch with no loss, much better physical 
condition than any fight since the war, about a 25 percent loss in 
meter A _— timing from oe Now how do you rate 
Ezzard ries as an opponent? From some writeups it sounded 
as if you didn’t think mi of him. 

_ ” Joe shook his head with a trace of annoyance. “I never said any- 
thing ‘like that. I ALWAYS said he is the best heavyweight around” 

Not including present company. ... 

“Naturally, I'm talking about Charles coming on after I re- 
tired. He was mainly a lightheavyweight before that. The way he 
knocked out Lesnevich as a heavyweight shows he was the best 
gc fe and never got the chance. Anyone knows that.” 

= ted up a little on the subject. 

¥ goodness, what do they want from the man, he’s just beat 
everyone he’s been asked to beat, that’s all! It’s not HIS fault there’s 
, to press him, bring out his best. There's been some 
pressed him for a few rounds, but not over the fifteen rounds. May- 
be he doesn’t look so good all the time because of that. Heck, I didn’t 
in some fights!” | | 
first fight against Godoy, I suggested. 
id Joe, “Charles never looked THAT bad. 


G CHARLES THE BEST of the 
eae none yon Gee tie ; 
fought in the old days? Like the prewar eee. 

No,” said Joe, ‘I wouldn't rate Charles as good as Conn was 

Max Baer? . 

“Uh uh,” he said, “He wouldn't beat Max Baer in rhy opinion 
either. Let's see. Might rate him about like Pastor, might beat 


Pastor. eee 
Galento, And. Godoy," ei} Hi 


current crop is one 


some of the 


~ How about Galento? 


: 
oe f beaten 
4 e mast mane . of | 


game, sometimes doubleheaders. No one or two r 


of sing oe aed a ol 
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“I rate him much better than Walcott.” 

Alright, I put in, you had a lot of trouble with Walcott, now 
youre two years older and here's a fighter you say js much better 
than Walcott. How do you figure? , 

“Well,” he answered, “First off is my condition. I'm coming 
into this fight in my best shape since the war, like I said. Another 
thing is in styles. Charles is a better fighter than Walcott, but he 
makes the normal fighting moves. He does them good, but they're 
things you know and can figure, not like Walcott turning around and 
walking away and all the other things he did.” 

He thought a litthe more about Charles, who he’s watched in 


-' three of his recent fights. 


“Charles is a good fighter, don’t think he isn’t. Far as weight 
goes, look at the way he handled Joe Baksi, who weighed about forty 
more than him. And the big thing about Charles is his condition. 
He is without doubt the best conditioned fighter today. . . . Anybody 
who beats him must be in perfect condition.” 

Including Joe Louis? 

“I said anybody.” 

@ @ e 

SOMEHOW WE GOT BACK to Schmeling, to that memorable 
June night in ’88 when all but a few of the 90,000 people jampacked 
into Yankee Stadium stood and hollered, banged their feet, hugged 
each other ecstatically and poured the greatest torrent of sound into 
the Bronx night anybody had ever heard as Joe Louis demolished 
in less than a round the man who had boasted he would “end the 
black dynasty,” the man who so proudly received a telegram of 
premature congratulations from Hitler which said he was of a su- 
perior race and couldn't lose, the man who had given the younger 
and callower Joe Louis his first, and to this day still his only defeat. 

That night was my biggest thrill as a sportswriter, I said. Was 
it your biggest moment in all these years? 

“Yeah,” he said thinking back, “That was the best. It was the 
fight that came out exactly how I had planned it.” 

He was musing. “I was the younger fighter then twenty- 
four, how old was he, must’ve been thirty. Now here I'm the older 


‘one, I'm seven years older than Charles. That's not so much older.” 


He chucked a little, as if at himself for trying to kid himself. 

Do you think of yourself, at-36, as an “old” fighter? 
- Louis was serious again. “No, I don’t,” he said, “Look at this, 
In my whole career, how many fights went the whole distance? 
Not many of them. Seme were knockouts in the second, or third, 
fourth, some in the first... .” 

Schmeling, John Henry Lewis and Roper in a row were a total 
of three rounds, I recalled. | 


“ . .. yeah,” he continued, “The thing is I never really had the . 


wear and tear, going threugh a lot of fifteen round fights, getting hit 
a lot and all. So I figure the age isn’t as important with me as it 
might be with some other athlete who had more steady wear and 
tear.” 


ee int, with considerable validity as you 
examine Louis’ record. baseball player of 36, for example, has 
played stewlily in Jong seasons of 154 games, nine innings per 
round knockouts. 


bk’ today beats ho; signs at af 


tear, none of the telltale disfigurements of a érue 


- 


\f 


; 


: 


trade. If it werent a silly- 
sounding thing to say about one 
whose familiar face is indelibly 
identified with ringdom’s most 
glorious chapters, you could say 
that the unmarked Joe Louis 
doesn’t look like a prizefighter. 


It was almost time for Joe to 
start dressing for the afternoon 
spar session. A steady stream of 
cars was now filing past to the 
parking field and the excited 
hum as they passed carried to 
us. “There he is!” came time 
after time. A little boy’s shrill 
and excited voice, “It’s him, it’s 
him! It’s Joe Louis!” Someone 
yelled, “Hya champ.” As Joe 
stood up I gave him the last 
question. 

Do you think youre going 
to. win? 

The answer was in the same 
conversational tene as every- 
thing he had said. It wasn’t a 
“statement.” 


“Yeah, I think I can beat 
him. I wouldn't bet on it, but 
I think I can wi it.” 

Later sharpening his working 
tools in the ring he looked about 
as he had described himself. 
Somewhat slower, but in good 
shape, and when he found his 
openings the punches ripped 
through with the old shocking 


force. } 
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WHY DIDN'T 
DODGERS WIN? 


Almost everybody in town has 
an angle on why the team favored 
to make it a runaway. race didn’t 
do it. Was it Rickey’s fault? Shot- 
ton’s ing of pitchers? His 
relations with the players? Were 
the Dodgers just over-rated? Not 
enough pitching depths? Or what? 

Send your opinion to Sports 
Editor‘ Lester, Rodney and - we'll 


wubhishidit. io.) Gcriete cies’ 
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By Carl Hirsch 


CHICAGO.—The most pow 


erful people’s campaign in recent years was 


underway here this week, aimed at getting President Truman to veto the 


Mundt-McCarran-Kilgore Bill: A check with W 


many thousands of wires were 
being sent to the White House 
from this city in an effart to de- 
feat the police-state measure. A 
spokesman for the telegraph com- 
pany here said that “the traffic has 
been very heavy.” 

The campaign was expected to 
mount to unprecedented heights 
as a result of activity by organiza- 
tions here, including numvrous 
mailings to their memberships ask- 
ing that protests be sent at once. 


Such liberal organizations as the 
American Civil Liberties Union, 
the American Jewish Congress, the 
Independent Voi¢rs. of Illinois, and 
the Anti-Defamation League dis- 
closed that they were 
gency measures to defeat 


Among s5me of the other organi- 
zations that indicated they were 


‘sending letters- to their members 


were: The Young Progressives of 
America; the Congress of Aimer- 
ican Women; the Jewish People’s 
Youth League. 

s 


LESTER DAVIS, secretary of 
the Civil Rights Congress, said that 
he “had no way of knowing how 
many thousands of wires were 
being sent” by members of his or- 
_Qanization. He said the CRC has 
circulated 20,000 pieces of litera- 


ture on the police-state bill this 
week. 


A special meeting of the Fur- 
riers Local here last week resulted 
in 172 wires to Truman being sent. 
The UE-farm equipment Local 
101 at International Harvester re- 
ported that they had difficulty with 
the \e*~ern Union in adding hun‘ 
drecis of names to a single wire to 
Truman. The company insisted 
on having the home addresses of 
every signer. 


Local 1119, UE, reported that 
some 300 wires were sent by the 


workers from the Decca shop 
alone. 


* 


A SAMPLE WIRE was sent to 
the numerous members of the Chi- 


takin " 
ig emer. 


y 


estérn Union revealed that 


, . 


Leaders 


Plea for 


leaders were among the 130 


issue 
Veto 


CHICAGO.—An innpressive list of Chicago and Illinois 


distinguished Americans who 


this week called on President Truman to veto the police state 


, , @ 
and Professions, urging tLat thev 


“join in this movement to save civil 
| liberties in America.” In addition, 

a mailing of 10,000 was being sent 
to Chicago atorneys by members of 
the National Lawyers Guild. 


Ruth Belmont, executive secre- 
tary, said that all members of the 
Joint. Anti-Fascist ‘Refugee Com- 
mittee were urged in a letter to 
wire the President and the Illinois 
congressman opposing the bill. 

Similarly Henry H. Hayes, ex- 
ecutive director of the Chicago 
Council of Amercan-Soviet Friend 
\ship, wrote to the organization's 
membership that “winning _ this 
phase of the struggle for peace 
may prove decisive. 


% - 


PROBABLY the most vigorous 
feature of the campaign here was 
the numerous neighborhood ac- 
tions by workers, hous¢wives, 
youth and others. 

In a halé&dozen commuunities 
tables were set up where: people 
were urged to send telegrams to 
President Truman protestmg the 
bill. On one afternoon, a citizens’ 
group in Hyde Park was able to 
| get 420 people to add their names 
to wires to the White House. 


“Scores of leaflets were prepared 
by various community groups for 
distribution. Among the leaflets 
used here was a reprint from the 


Chicago Sun-Times reproducing an 
editorial entitled “It CAN Happen 


. cago Council of the Arts, Sciences Here.” 


They said that the bill “would 
sweep away traditional American 
concepts of civil rights, regulate 
opinion, threaten the right to dis- 
sent and clearly contravene the 
freedom of speech.” 

The President was told that “the 
future of the Bill of Rights is now 
in your hands.” 

Among the Chicago signers 
were: Rev. O. B. Allen, Grace 
Methodist Church; Harland S. Al- 
len; Mrs. Alice Belester, vice- 
chairman, Chicago Federation of 
Consumers; Rev. Augustus Eu- 
gene Bennett, Grace Presbyterian 
Church; Dr. Robert A. Bloch, U. 
of C. Medical School; Rev. Ray 
Bond; Rev. Rufus D. Bowman, 
president, Bethany Biblical Semin- 
ary, Church of the Brethern; Lucy 
P. Carner, Council -of Social 
Agencies; Rev. M. W. Clair, Jr., 
St. Marks Methodist Church; Prof. 
Hedley S. Dimock, George Wil- 
liams College; Prof. Kermit Eby; 
Rev. Joseph M. Evans, Metropoli- 
tan Community Church. 

Also: Dr. Harold E. Fey, man- 
aging editor, The Christian Cen- 
tury; Rev. Herbert George, Hum- 
boldt Park Methodist Church; Mrs. 
Mary-June Crunsfeld, former di- 
rector, Clearing House, American 
Council on Race Relations; Rev. 
Armand Guerrero, Mayfair Meth- 
odist Church; Prof. Robert J. Ha- 
vighurst, U. of C.; Alfonso Ian- 
nelli, sculptor; Hugo P. Leaming. 
secretary, Meadville Theological 
School Students Association; Dr. 
Robert Morss Lovett, former gov- 
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ILLIN 


ors ake 


“Don't Sign Bill 


nent Chicago citizens this week. 
Asserting -o 


guarantees of freedom of  speec 


Billington, Prof. L. S.-Starvianos, 


Destroying 


U.S. Democracy.’ Truman Told 


CHICAGO.—A strong statement protesting passage of  re- 
pressive legislation in any form was sent to Washington by promi- 


ition to the pe errmag rn oa vet the 
statement dec that “this legi itutional 


tion destroys. the 
, press and assembly and would 


suppress discussion and activities designed to advance solutions to 
America’s social, political and economic problems. 
“The suppression of these democratic processes would con- 
stitute the destruction of our American democracy.” 
The statement, sent to President Truman, Senators Lucas and 
Douglas and Chicago Congressmen, was signed by Prof. G. A. 
. Borgese, Flora Cooke, Earl Dickerson, Serge Chermayeff, Dr. 
Thomas M:;: French, Jack Conroy, Prof. Harrison Hayford, Anton 
ohanson, Sidney A. Jones, Dr. Boris Rubenstein, Prof. Ronald Levy, 
f. Antonio Rubio, Dean John B. Thompson, Prof. Charlotte 
Towle, Mrs.. Louis Wirth, Dean Bernard M. Loomer; Prof. Ray 


Dr. Ira A. wr" che 


CHICAGO. — The Progressive 
Party launched its “concentration 
campaign” — for the election of 
Sam Parks to Congress—at a pack- 
ed rally in the Arcade Ballroom, 
35th and State, last Saturday 
night. 

The distinguished Negro leader, 
Paul Robeson, who was the main 


ernor, Virgin Islands; Father Sam- 
uel J. Martin, Church of St. Ed- 
mund (PE); Father Clarence 
Parker. 

Also: Rev. Perry H. Saito, St. 
Paul Methodist Church; Dr. I. H. 
Shapiro; Rev. E. Lester Stanton; 
Dean John B. Thompson, Rocke- 
feller Memorial Chapel, U. of C.; 
Charlotte Towle, U. of C. School 
of Social Work; Royal S. Van de 
Woestyne, U. of C. School of Busi- 
ness; Rev. Phillip G. Van Zandt; 
Bishop W. J. Walls, A.M.E. Zion 
Church; Prof. George E. Watson, 
Roosevelt College; Rabbi Arnold 
Jacob Wolf, Congregation Eman- 
uel. : 

In addition were the following 
[llinois signers: Rev. William J. 
Arms, First Universalist Church, 
Peoria; Rev. R. A. Bruehl, Meth- 
odist Church, River Forest; Roy S. 
Buffat, Centralia; Rev. Orville 
Brummer, St. Paul Church, Blue 
Island; Prof. John DeBoer, U of L.; 
Rey. C.. Eugene Durham, Director 
Methodist Student Federation, 
N. U. Evanston; Rev. John L. Fig- 
ley, Methodist Church, Harvey; 
Freeman, A. Havighurst, Blooming- 
‘ton; Prof; Curtis D. McDougall, 
N. U., Evanston. 


PP Launches Parks 
Campaign as No. I 


—— 


speaker, joined in the tribute to 
Parks, the PP candidate for Rep- 
resentative of the First Congres- 
sional District. | 

After the huge rally, several 
thousand jammed the Packing- 
house Workers Center at a “ca- 


baret” for the benefit of the Parks 
campaign. 

Parks spoke of the pro-war 
“Crusade for Freedom” launched 
by Gen. Eisenhower and declared: 
“Wouldn’t a real crusade for free- 
dom go in Park Manor, Chicago, 
and wouldn't that liberty bell 
sound swell down in Mississippi.” 


* 


SIDNEY L. ORDOWER, the 
PP candidate for U. S. Senator, - 
received an ovation for his power- 
ful presentation of the partys pro- 
gram and his denunciation of the 
police-state bill. 


Other speakers were: Elmer 
Benson, national chairman of the 
Progressive Party; Octavia Haw- 
kins, Negro trade union leader; at- 
torney Pearl Hart; and . Oscar 
Brown, Jr., radio commentator. 


The Progressives announced 
that they were going into Federal 
court in a move to defeat the edict 
banning the state ticket from the 
ballot. It was also announced 
that a suit was filed to compel au- 
thorities to place Charles McCord 
on the ballot for state representa- 
tive in the 29th Sen. Dist. Parks is 
the onlly PP candidate in the state 


who has been certified for _the 
ballot. - 


Parks Always Fought KKK Parties 


By Gunnar Leander 


Sam Parks, a Chicago leader 
of the Packing Workers Union 
and the Progressive Party’s can- 
didate for Congress from the South 
Side’s 1st Congressional District, 
says he had his first glimpse of the 
Ku Klux robe under the Dem- 
ocratic Party's skirts back in the 
1930's. ; 

“I helped organize a league to 
persuade Negroes to pay their poll 
.tax so they could vote in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., where I was born,” 
he told us at his office in the 
Packinghouse Labor Center on S. 
Wabash Ave. . 


Parks related how the notorious 


“Boss Crump” of Memphis politics |s 


let him know at once that he didn’t 
“belong” in the poll-tax South, and 
promptly unleas a reign of ter- 
ror against the city’s Negro citi- 
zens to prove his point. 

With his wife Johnnie Mae, a 
childhood schoolmate he married 
in 1986, moved North=“to save 
our lives, and to learn to fight 
better for my , he explained. 

He came 


as a steel worker at the 


. 
7 
. * . ’ — 
. . or 
. . y 


fo Chicago in 1989, 


| shall Law School. He had left 
Memphis a graduate of Booker T. 
Washington High School, with two 
years at Le Moyne College. 

“In Chicago I learned that even 


a so-called ‘educated’ Negro was #7" 


a second-class citizen soci 
in the building trades 
workers unions as well,” he stated. 


“I didn’t know the dignity of > = | 
equality in the labor movement) 


until I went to work at Wilson & 


Workers Union, in 1943.” 
quickly 
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es 
’ and a 
steel #8 
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Co. and joined the Packinghouse 7 | 


| Wilson 


“on 
‘| line. 
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for a new nation-wide strike 
ction to force reinstatement of 
their dismissed leaders, with full 
seniority rights. ~ 
, “We'll be 
battle this Fall, 


Parks commented, 


workers.-had announced ‘He could 


fighting a two-front|. 
the ballot, and.on the picket-: 


meat to munitions, since Roosevelt 
died. 

“They promised us civil rights— 
now they want to give us concen- 
tration camps.” 

During his six-weeks tour of 
Europe in 1947, which he won as 
prize subscription-getter for the old 
Chicago Star weekly, he learned 
from the British, French, Polish, 
and Czech workers he talked with 
that monopoly-controlled govern- 


ments must inevitably become war 


governments. | 
“We've taken monopoly power 
from our industrialists and 
uoted. the Czech 
and Polish e unionists, “and 
our governments stand for peace, 
because they cannot profit. from 
war.” 


see the pre-World 
. of : 


War Il 


wars, Taft-Hartleys and _police- 
‘state rule,” he asserted, “because 
that’s what their -parties. stand for 
today. I'm campaigning on the 
Progressive ticket so my people 
can have the chance to cit the big 
Ku Klux rope both old parties are 
swinging these days!” 

Parks wants South. Side voters 
to read “Peace, Security and Civil 
Rights” when they see his name 
on the ballot next November. 

“We'll win,” he -predicted, “if 
everyone who agrees: with us has 
the courage to vote for us.” 

The 35-year-old labor leader has 
been -secretary-treasurer of the 
union’s District 1 Council since 
1943, and manager of its huge 
center. On his own time, he serves 
as executive director of the South 


Baptist’ Church congregation, and 
sparkplugger on a d 
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a. Gag ty CRC Urge es 


- PHILADELPHIA.—The Civil Ri ghts Con press has urged all democratic-minded citi-, ‘Eee 
zens to write, telephone and visit their Cieimnicdian 
of the witchhunt: legislation introduced by City Councilman David Jamieson. Jamicson bill 


‘POLITICAL | 


DESPERATION’ 


~ Councilman David Jamieson’s 
“witch hunt” ordinances have 
been denounced by Henry A. 
, city director of the 
Progressive Party, as an “act of 
political desperation on the part 
of a bankrupt political clique 
which has found the usual tac- 
tics of persuasion inadequate for 
the maintenance of their po- 
litical rule. 

“It is no accident that the in- 
troducer of this legislation is the 
chairman of the Philadelphia 
Republican Campaign Commit- 
tee for the 1950 elections. The 
purpose of this legislation is to 
force city and school employes 
to support the Republican or- 
ganization under pain of dis- 
missal from their jobs. 


* 


“AS USUAL, the first victims 
| of political desperation and 
. government by inquisition are 
government employes. 

“All decent-minded_ citizens,” 
Beitscher declared, “should 
come to the support of teachers 
and city employes. The defense 
of their rights is basic to the 
civil rights of all. We appeal to 
all citizens, regardless of party 
affiliation to join in the demand 
for full public hearings and de- 
feat of these bills.” 


_ Myers, seeking reelection and once 
Known as a “liberal” is now at- 


would: | 

1) Require loyalty oaths of all 
city employes. 

2) Forbid use of city property 
by so-called “subversive” organi- 
zations. 

3) Urge the school district and 
all other political subdivisions of 
the state operating in Philadelphia 
to<refuse employment to so-called 
subversives.” 

A bill which would require .all 
Communists and “subversives” to 
register with police has not been 
introduced yet pending disposition 
of similar legislation by Congress. 

ss 

THE CRC CHARGED THAT 
introduction of the bills in this 
piece, meal fashion was aimed at 
preventing rapid crystallization. of 
opposition to them. 


Such widespread opposition to 


the police-state measures does exist 
here and was registered in#@a mass 


| way in the fight against the Mundt- 


Nixon and McCarran bills in Con- 
gress. 

The resolution urging the school 
district to fire all so-called “subver- 
sive’ employes was blasted as an 
attack on the entire public school 
system. The CRC also noted that 
proposed loyalty oaths for teachers 
have been opposed by every aca- 
demic organization in the country. 
Included among the opposition is 
General Dwight Eisenhower, pres-} 
ident of Columbia University. 

* 

JAMIESON IS CHAIRMAN of 

the Republican Campaign Com- 


en to demand open hearings and defeat) 


"mates here. Introduction of the 
bills by a so-highly placed party 
member is seen as an indication of 
a major GOP effort to seize on the}; 
current anti-Communist hysteria as 
a means~of eliminating all a 
tion to GOP machine rule here. 
Jamieson is also a past county 
commander of the American 
Legion. In 1946 he opposed the 
citys FEPC ordinance on _ the 
grounds that it was “Communist- 
inspired,” but actually his opposi- 
tion stemmed from a fear that 
FEPC would help break the jim- 
crow pattern in Northeast Phila- 
delphia which he represents. 


than 200 persons at a West Phil-®— 
‘ adelphia rally called to protest 
the brutal police beating of war 
veteran, Joshua Mason. 


The rally, sponsored by the Na- 


Fitzpatrick Named by 
_ Progressives for Gov. 


PHILADELPHIA.—A full slate of Progressive Party candidates has been announced 
to oppose the warmongering Democratic and Republican politicians in the November elec- 
tions, for. the three top state offices. The nominations were completed with the addition 


of Thomas J. Fitzpatrick, widely > 
known Western-Pennsylvania trade 
unionist as candidate for Gover- 
nor. 

Fitzpatrick is a former president 
of the huge Westinghouse local*ot 
the United Electrical Workers in 
East Pittsburgh. He is still a leader 
of UE forces in Western Pennsy]l- 
vania. 

Together with Mrs. Lillian R. 
Narins, candidate for U. S. Sena- 
tor, and Alexander Wright, out- 
standing Negro trade union leader, 
as nominee for Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, the Progressive Party has the 
only slate worthy of labor votes in 
the election. 


* 

THOUGH PENNSYLVANIA 
Federation of Labor and United 
Mine Workers’ leaders have en- 
dorsed most Democratic candi- 
dates they cannot cover up the 
ee ae anti-labor, pro-war réc- 
ords of these reactionaries hiding 
under a cloak of “liberalism.” 

Democratic Senator Francis J. 


tempting to outdo his Republican 
a in red-baiting. 

yers voted for the McCarran 

OY cigar bill. He was silent on 


aa Mundt-Nixon. bill, completely} 
| aan gee the many delegations of 


gressives who visit-| - 
oa be ont thle ee 


boasts that. he has helped put over 
every one of the Truman war 


measures. ° 
* 


MYERS IS PROUD of his part 
in putting over the -Marshall Pian, 
military aid for reactionary govern- 
ments abroad, the Atlantic Pact, 
and the military intervention in Ko- 
rea—all steps toward destroying 
both the liberties and the living 
standards of workers here and 
abroad. 


Myers’ running mates on the 
state Democratic ticket are crea- 
tures of the same stripe. The 
Philadelphia lawyer, Richardson 
Dilworth, candidate for Governor, 
evades the vital issues of peace, 
civil rights and economic _ se- 
curity behind a smokescreen, of 
fighting corruption in the GOP 
machine and behind .a pretense of 
befhg “above politics.” 


Third ‘key member of the Dem- 
ocratic slate is the notorious Judge 
Michael A. Musmanno, self-styled 
crusader. against Communism, who 
maneuvered the arrest on “sedition” 
charges of Steve Nelson and two 
other Pittsburgh Communist lead- 
ers. Musmannos frenzy against 
progressives is the only “qualifica- 


for lieutenant-governor. 
‘The campaign keynote of the 


is red-baiting and more red-baiting. 


As Senate majority vi Pvp Pg 
‘:push | o 


pals ney proposed maaan Myers 


They are competing with GOP 
r| nominees John S., Fine for Gover- 


tion” he has presented in his bid) 


Democrats, like the Republicans,| . 


tor apparently only to find which 
team can fastest bury the workers 
civil rights and living standards, 


Only the Progressive Party in the 
current electoral battle speaks and 
fights on the ‘Teal issues—defeat of 
police-state legislation, achieve- 
ment of peace among nations, and 
protection of the economic - needs 
of the people. 


nor and Goy. James Daff for Sena+ 


of Public Safety, Samuel Rosenberg. 
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200 CALL FOR 
TOP COP GUSTER 


PHILADELPHIA.—The unprecedented campaign developing here against police vio- 
lence, pressed forward last week with the demand being raised for the removal of Director 
The demand was et ‘approved by more 


tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, was held 
at the Mt. Olivet Tabernacle Bap- 
tist Church, 42d and Wallace Sts. 

Rev. Marshall Shepard, pastor 
of the church, introduced the res- 
olution. A pledge was taken by 
those present at the rally to have 
their organizations send a delega- 
tion or a letter to Mayor Bernard 
Samuel, demanding Rosenberg's 
removal. 

: * 

MASON, ONE OF THE more 
recent victims of police violence, 
told the rally that 13 stitches were 
required to close wounds he sul- 
fered at the hands of police. He 
also revealed that he had been 
arrested on the very day of the 
rally while touring his neighbor- 
hood with a em truck publiciz- 
ing the meeting. ? 

He also said that police of- 
ficers barged into the barbershop 
in which he worked to remove a 
sign announcing the protest meet- 
ing. 

“Other speakers included Theo- 
dore Spaulding, Republican can- 


____._______.-¢ didate for Congress in the Fourth 


protest police violence. Front (left to right): Robinson, 
f Inez Love; Jennie Hazlewood: Back: ‘J: Pagh; L- a oe ree 
came a meant 2 mate beta] 


Ss 
Negro People Have 
Voice in Campaign 


PHILADELPHIA. —In an ar- 
ticle on the NAACP - sponsored 
campaign to stop police brutality, 
the Pittsburgh Courier declared 
recently that the “significance of 
the Williams meeting (which 
launched the drive) for the Negro 
community ‘can hardly be overes- 
timated. For the first time the 
neighborhood Negro was given an 
opportunity to voice his sentiment 
and determine his.own organiza- 
tion against injustice. 

“The significance of the Wil- 
liams meeting for the NAACP is 
also important. . . . With this one 
meeting it has re-established ties 
with the Negro community and 
moved ‘it in the proper direction 
of being an accurate voice of the 
people it is supposed to repre- 


sent.” 
ae 


Congressional District, Oscar Wil- 
liams, South Philadelphia victim 
of police beatings, and Mason's 
attorney, Curtis Carson. 


ae 


PART OF THE DELEGATION which visited Superintendent of Police Howard 


Juanita Williams, 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 


By Michael Singer 


| Veteran participants in mass delegations say the tenant trek to Washington last week. 
was one of the most mature, understanding an 


From the moment the 185 men and women 
in the nation’s capital and were® 


“greeted” by a barrage of explod- 
ing photograph bulbs until they 
departed late in the afternoon, the 
’ delegation carried out its assign- 
ment in split-second tempo. 

Sponsored by the New York 
Tenants, Consumers and Welfare 
Cc uncil, the tenants group, a fourth 
of which were Negroes brought a 
’ breath of fresh, democratic, air into 
war jittery Washington. They 
came with a 10-point program ap- 
proved by 25,000 signatures on 
petitions which called for rent con- 
trols, a ban on evictions, price roll- 
back, a 100 percent excess profits- 
tax, increased farm subsidies, re- 
sumption of low-cost housing con- 
struction, and veto of the McCar- 
ran-Kilgore bill. 

IT WASN’T EASY, especially 
for the older women because.there 
was a lot of walking to do “and 
try walking on high-heeled shoes 
over those concrete and tile floors 
in government agencies’ —but no 
cne sli up. 

_ The delegates had a reply from 
President Truman signed by his 
secretary Matthew Connolly which 
politely barred them from seeing 
the Chief Executive because “I am 
sure you will understand he is very 
busy” but it promised the “most 
careful attention” to the tenant 
‘memorandum which the White 
House would “be glad to receive.” | 

The delegates were so angry 
that they sent 26 telegrams to the 
President right there in Washing- 
ton protesting such repudiation 
and betrayal of a promise. -. 

‘Over at the anti-trust division 
of the Department of Justice the 
agency made some pretense of lis- 
tening to Bernard Berger of the 
Bronx contingent and Mrs. Bea 
Steinberg of Queens that prices 
were too high and action had to 
be taken immediately to curb the 
profiteers. An administrative offi- 
cial said the Department was pros- 
ecuting the meat trust but couldn’t 
explain why costs were still soar- 
ing or when they would drop. 

* 


THE SAME STORY was given 
at the Agriculture Department, the 
Public Housing Administration at 
the office of the Federal Rent Ex- 
pediter. 

The delegation that visited At- 
torney General McGrath minced 
no words. They told him that the 
McCarran : bills and the police- 
state terror against minority parties, 
the iailing of the Communists and 
wholesale efforts to destroy the 


- Billi of Rights was a disgrace to 


America and a move to facilitate 
the war machine of the Wall St. 
billionaires. ba? 


be used against tenants, they said. 
What tenant doesn’t know that 
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thrilling people's actions 
(there were only six men) came off the train 
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McCarthy 


By Louise Mitchell 


One of the pieces of evidence introduced in last week's 
trial of William F. McCarthy, hero of the Union Square Aug. 


2 peace demonstration was a group of emblems he won for 
heroism as a merchant seaman dur-®~ 


ing the war. The emblems had 
been awarded by the War Ship- 
ping Administration for perilous 
North Atlantic, Middle East and 
Mediterranean runs. 

McCarthy is one of two men 
who climbed aloft lampposts dur- 
ing the demonstration to proclaim 
their abhorrence of war. He is 
now serving a 80-day workhouse 
sentence at Rikers Island. In court 
he asked that the emblems be re- 
turned to him since they belonged 

young son Kevin. 
“They belong in his scrap book, 
said the seaman who sustained 
such a hooligan beating from po- 
lice and plainclothesmen when 
dragged off the Jamppost that he 
has lost the use of one of his fing- 
ers and his tubercular condition 


has been reactivated. 
. 


THE NAME OF KEVIN had 
figured in the peace demonstra- 
tion when McCarthy proclaimed 
that he didn’t want Kevin to die 
in new wars. 

Kevin's scrap book tells the story 
of a  father-hero. McCarthy's 
challenge of the warmakers dur- 
ing the peace rally resounded dur- 
ing the court trial, it was part of 
his life-long challenge of poverty, 
bias, slave-ship conditions, and im- 
perialist adventures. 

Open Kevin's scrap book at any 
place and you may chance upon: 


” 


hy Tells Court - 
You Can't Jail Peace. 


National Maritime Union when it 
was still under progressive leader- 
ship, or the story of how he served 
another workhouse sentence when 
he fought the police terror that 
killed Willie Milton, a Negro work- 
er shot in the back by New York 
City cops. 
* 

THE STORY ~-ISNT COM- 
PLETE without the details of a 
= orphaned altar boy, a young 

in the Merchant Marine, the 
political awakening during the trips 
to Nazi Germany, the fight against 
the fascists in Spain, and the lead- 
ership of the rank and file in a 
union that had been seized by war- 
minded officials. , 

In the straightforward way that 
McCarthy says and gets things 
done, he told the court: 

“There are some things more im- 
portant than beatings,” he said on 
the witness stand. “More important 
than even going to jail. The fight 
for peace is such a thing. That 
is why I was on the lamppost.” 

When Judge Harry G. Andrews 
asked the witness how he hap- 


pened to wind up on the lamp- 


tee 
mal 


the Ve 
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Scanning 
Léssons in Asia 


. . While MacArthur's troops were “teaching a lesson’ to Koreans 
with bombings, shellings and mass d ‘tion, the real news in 
Asia was being made much further south, where the Chinese 

were teaching their own lessons. The news came, ina t 
admission on inside news. pages here that the Chinese Peoples - 
Republie had overcome the plague of famine and sarvation—without 
outside “help.” . . . . “Despite floods, famine,” wrote The - Times 
Tillman Durdin, “the Communists have manage d ¥ . . to kep their 
cities supplied with food at lost cost.” ... And while MacArthur 
was using nearly every method of modern warfare ‘against the 
Koreans: his plans and those of his Wall Street masters was being 
upset again by the Viet Minhese still furthér South than China, 
who with primintive weapons. but with indomintable spirit were 
clearing the French invaders from still more of their Jand. | 


Poland Plays Football 


Former Nazis and near-Nazis were rubbing~heir hands m glee 
in West Germany. ... Plans were already bemg worked out for 
a new Reichswehr headed by the old General Staff as soon as they 
got the okay from Dean Acheson. ... Big obstacles in the way, 


‘however, was the opposition from the people in France, 


U.S., and Germany itself. . . . - The Italian cabmet began considera- 
tion of its own version of a McCarran Bill . . . only trouble, how- 
ever, in putting it across was the presence of two million Italian 
Communists and a working class and peasantry siding with the. 
Communists. . . . Front-page news in Poland was the big soccer 
turnament, with thousands participating and hundreds of thousands 
attending the games. 


Lewis and Green 
Presidential adviser W. Averill Harriman drew a ‘blank from 


-_— 


- AFL conventions delegates when he told them to prepare for years 


of sacrifice... . But the delegates thundrede their applause when 
a sentence popped up in his speech: “We must guard our civil 
liberties.” . .. John L. Lewis wrote another letter, warning thal 
Ohio coal miners might “evacuate” the pits if Senator Taft should 
gnter any of them looking for votes. . . . “The underground work- 
ings are unnecessarily confmed, and the air therein is easily con- 
taminated,” Lewis wrote... .. Back at the AFL convention in 
Houston, William Green said he would “fight against infiltration by 
any ideology.” 


Too Noisy on Western Front 


Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, ALP candidate for U.S. Senate from. 
New York, was voted a life member of the ‘American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. . . . The State Department voided 
the passport of Dr. Ralph Spitzer, former associate professor of 
Chemistry at Oregon State. Spitzer had been dismissed from his 
university post after he suggested it might be a good idea to look 
into the theories of Russian biologist Trofim- D. Lysenko. .. . 
Scripps-Howard columnist Robert C. Ruark was worried over audi- 
ence reaction to the revival-of the film classic ALL Quiet on the 
Western Front. . .. He was especially concerned over the “over- 
flow of youngsters” applauding any mention of peace in the movie. 


gambling racket was getting hot. _ 
into the picture. 
any possible connection between 


post, McCarthy replied that the) 


police attacks upon the civilians, 
“made me so mad’ that when he 
found himself rushed off the street 


by pounding horse hooms, “I did 
the thing natural for a seaman: I 


a clipping on his leadership in the 


Cops Probe Cops. | 


The probe into the tieup between New York’s cops and the 


Acting Mayor Impellitteri jumped 


He ordered the Police Department to look into 


cops and bookies. ... Amold 


Constable, one of New York's big department stores, celebrated its 


125th anniversary by giving a breakfast for its old customers. There 

was no raise for the workers from the only big non-union store in 
William Allan, Worker~correspendent, placed 12th 

in a race for. Detroit Common Council, polling 5,898 votes 

Robert Kelly, Minneapolis Communist Party chairman won nomina- 

tion in the non-partisan primary for state legislature by coming in 


climbed aloft the high rigging.” 


“third and getting 1,784 votes, 30 percent 


Officials to Honor Anti-Semite 


of the total cast. ... 


Gen. Anders’ Troops Beat Jews in aly, Fought Israelis, Protected Nazi Criminals 


By Bernard Burton 


Gen. Wladyslaw Anders is a 
man without a country because 
no nation which hates tyranny wil! 
countenance this anti-Semitic 


progromist and protector of Hit- 
lerite murderers. But Anders will 


a chat with President Truman. 
Indications are that the subject 
of the Washington conversations 
will be the rebuilding of Anders’ 
mercenary fascist army which was 
isgrace to évery Allied soldie 
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arrive in Washington Monday for- 


WAR; Anders’ troops were sta- 
Southern 


i- | tion in 


Alvin E. O’Konski (R-Wis). 


bels’ agencies, attacked Big Three 
‘decisions on Poland and all but 


GEN. ANDERS 


Italy, in an 
area through which many trains 
, loaded with Jewish DP’s 


was savagely beaten. The matter 
was hushed up and never got 
hrough to the outside world until 
several years later. 

On another occasion, a group 
of us on leave from the front en- 
tered the headquarters of the 
Polish Red Cross in Naples. Every: 
GI was handed a vamphlet in 
English by a Polish officer. 

* 


Ir WAS A. REPRINT of a 
speech by the fascist-minded 7“. 
the pamphlet, the former Con- 
gressman, who was supplied ma- 
terial for his speeches by Dr. Goeb- 


called for war on our ally, the 
Soviet Union. To us Gls _ it 
sounded like an attempt to incite 
disaffection in the country’s fight- 
ing forces. 

When the war was over, An- 
ders’ men took it upon themselves 
to mix into Italian politics on be- 
half of the reigning House of. Sa- 
voy. In a number of villages th 
destroyed anti-Monarchist hea 
quarters, broke up meetings and. 
beat up participants. But the 


ih no mood to take anything “from 


we 


Italian workers and peasants were}: 


But not before Anders had added 
80,000 ex-Nazi officers and men 
to his band, many of whom were 
being hunted as war criminals, 


They included Dr. Wladyslaw 
Dering, wanted for performing 
surgical “experiments” at Ausch- 
witz; Father Izydor Nashajewski, 
wanted as former chaplain of a 
Ukrainian. SS_ Division- which 
hunted and lynched Jews; Henry 
Gutman, wanted as head of three 
concentration camps in Austria. 

Anders’ agents, meanwhile, 
sought td stir up revolts and 
pogroms in Poland. It was estab- 
lished in Polish courts that they 
were responsible for such: mas- 
sacres as the one at Kielce in 1947. 

About 10,000 of Anders’ men 
went to Palestine but were re- 
moved a short: while later for 
launching a series of pogroms. 
They were taken out after the 
Jewish authorities wamed that 
-safety. + ae 
~Later, many of these men were * 
found in the Arab legions, fighting 
side by side with Nazi SS troOpers, 
in the invasion of Israel. — 
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Polish fascists after geetting rid|da 
of their own. — {a met 
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lar Drums Drown 
Out Grievances 
At Porters Parley 


By John Hudson Jones 


The AFL Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters brought 


many economic and workin 


Convention in New York— 
talk about them much less pe / any 
action. How could they, 

Truman Administration wench 


the union’s label from A. Philip} 
Randolph its president, and got/ 


three quarters of the convention 


time for plugging its war in Koreaf 


and whipping up hysteria against 


Communism? 


The nearly 400 delegates rep-| 


resented 18,000 members from 117 
locals in 33 States and Canada. 
The only N 
in the AFL, porters 25 year 
history has been one of constant 


Beste a7 not enly from the powerful § 


.tailroad but from the lily white 
Brotherhoods. In the early years, 
and under the momentum of their 
initial organizing drive, and dur- 


t they didn't get a me to 


o-led international 


vances to their Silver Jubilee 


| 


important gains. Gains that have 
raised them frem miserable pay 
and unbelievably long hours, to 
their present standards. 

‘But something has happened 
since those dark days of 1925, 
and the militant fire of the porters 
has been covered over with the 
ashes of Randolph’s demagogy and 
Jack of backbone in standup to 
the Pullman Company. 


* 


PROOF OF THE MEN’S in- 
tense dissatisfaction: with their 
conditions came to the convention 
in more than two score resolutions 
from union locals all across the 
country and in Canada demanding 
action from the leadership to se- 
cure changes in the Pullman Agree- 
ment. 

Instead, the delegates were de- 
luged with hours of war propa- 
ganda speeches, led off by Dr. 
Ralph J. Bunche, of the UN who 
dropped his role as an advocate 
at the 
opening session. Bunche, called 
on the Negro people to support 
the U.-S. war against the Korean 

people. He threw in a few slick 
and confusing phrases about Jim- 
crow at home and in the Army but 
his main theme was hooray for 
the war. 


Randolph followed this at the 
second session with a two-hour 
harangue fer more war “against 
Russian Communism,” and for a 
bigger and better program of ex- 
ploiting Africa and Asia under 
Truman’s Point Four. 

-_ 


ALL THIS WAS backed up and 
followed by equally hysterical war 
speeches by AFL president Wil- 
liam Green, Secretary of Labor 
Maurice J. Tobin, Joseph D. 


ing the recent war they a 


and anti-Communist in character. 


Keenan, director of Labor’s League 
for Political Action; Norman 
Thomas, Joseph L. Rauh, - vice- 
president of Americans for De- 
mocratic Action, Max Delson, 
Walter White, ‘Lester Granger, 
Frank Crosswaith and others. 


This storm of anti-cOmmunism 
went on for two and a half days. 
and was topped off by more than 
30 resolutions personally intro- 
duced by Randolph, the majority 
of which were political in content 


But as a result of the pressure 
of public sentiment against the 
impending police state legislation, 
and the deep concern of the Ne- 
gro people over the slaughter of 
civil rights under cover of the 
Korean war, Randolph had to op- 
pose the police state bills. 

As for FEPC, Milton Webster, 
the union's first vice-president and 
former member of the original 


FEPC, delivered an hour Jong ad- 
dress on recounting the history 
of the first FEPC, and then ac- 
cusing the late President Roosevelt 
of betraying it, neglecting to men- 
tion that Truman permitted the 
Dixiecrats to kill it. 

The question that must have 
formed in the minds of all the 
delegates, many of them 25-year 
men, was where do we go from 
here? For to listen to Randolph 
the solution to their grievances 
is in the rice paddies’ of Korea, 
and not in struggle against the 
Pullman Company, the railroads 


and their Wall Street owners. 


STEEL. WORKERS STAY OUT, 
SPURN UNION OFFICIAL’S PLEA: 


CLEVELAND.—Workers at the 
American Steel & Wire Co.'s Cuya- 


which unanimously ye 


BERS 
as 


.* 


if ork 


percent) attack on.their living standards, 


get treatment for injury. 
District Director William F. 
re in al statement to the 


f a fai 
| Rrers an s work pv a " ‘Wall 


Street program drawn up by a 
group of their engineers. It is de- 
signed to combine jobs, reduce the 
number of men to a crew and re- 
duce wages. ... In the meantime 
we are going to make ev effort 
to get the men back to work. 


The workers, fated with'e aap 


rejected this advice.- Donovan's 
ep pa ser Bente So 


. |jnomic impact of a Big Business- 


No og agg Be on or nailed 
citizen can com 
to ive any 2 rmation—other 
than his or her name—to the police 
or to the FBI if arrested. - 

No American need let any po- 
liceman or FBI man into his or 
her — without aa warrant. 

every arrested person in 
| civil rights case should demand the 
right to see a lawyer—preferably a 
civil rights Jawyer—at once. 

So says the legal division of the 
Civil Rights Congress in a valuable 
penny folder entitled What to Do 
When Arrested. 


This valuable document on 
workers legal rights can save many 
innocent persons from frameups by 
fascist-minded cops or FBI men: 

A similar folder saved many 
workers during the waves of ar- 
rests of unemployed workers and 
trade = — Communist 
Party members rs ago. 

The folder ened eae any in- 
formation given to the cops may 


‘jbe used against the giver and his 


friends. 
The reason is. plaim: 
“Remember,” warns the CRC, 
“the arresting officer is not going 
to protect your rights. Otherwise, — 
why head he arrest you for ex- 
ercisin 


rights 


ing your civil and human 


* 

POLICE MAY sweat the civil 
rights victim for .information be- 
fore he sees his lawyer. But the 
arrested person has the right to 
refuse to give hig; address or any 
other facts about himself or his 
friends. 


. too often,” 


the f tide ex- 


inocently furnished addresses and 


-_ 


a —— 
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plains, “police and other agents, 
without warrants, without right, 
illegally break in and raid the 
homes of victims of civil rights 
violations,, whom they had previ- 
ously arrested, Raids become pos- 
sible because these workers in- 


information.” 


CRC Publishes Pointers 
\On Rights If Arrested 


your right, too,” explains 
ia ‘CRC. “te “to withhold the names 
of your fellow workers, the names 
of organizations to which you be- 
long, details about your union or 
any other information, regardless 
of how innocent the request may 
onpess to you. 
nye may use such informa- 
tion as basis for more arrests 
and more frame-ups. 


* 


THE FOLDER outlines other 

rights of every prisoner. 

© The right to yp a 
lawyer or friend, at the expense 
of the authorities, if necessary. 
The prisoner must remember that 
wiretappers or stoolpigeons may 
be listening in. 

® The right to insist on an im- 
mediate hearing. When the pris- 
oner is asked to plead guilty or 
not guilty he should plead not 
guilty while waiting for his at- 
torney. 

® The right to reasonable bail. 

The CRC adds this advice: 

“Permit no police officer, FBI 
agent, etc., to enter your “home if 

no warrant. 

“Be calm, firm and muilitant, 
You are fighting against unlawful 
arrest and for your democratic 
rights. The Civil Rights Congress 
will help you and defend you.” 

What .to Do When Arrested 
may be obtained from the national 
Civil Rights Congress at 205 E,. 
42nd St., New York City, or the 
New York Civil Rights Congress 
at 23 W. 26th St. 


The price is $1.00 per 100 or 


$8.00 per 1,000 


— 


Progressive Party 


Maps Peace Fight 


By Carl Hirsch 


CHICAGO.—The Progressive Party will be an intensive peace movement in itself this ~ 
fall in 13 states where its candidates are running for election. A meeting of the National 
Committee here last weekend defined the party s foreign and domestic policy in clearer - 


terms than ever and mapped its 
State Campaigns. 


In its first meeting since July 15, 
the National Committee put the 
pointer on “the new and more 
ominous stage in the transforma- 


tion of our free nation into a mili- - |= 


tarized garrison state, gearing for 
total war.” , 
“Beneath the slogan of “defend- 
ing our way of life,’ there already 
appears the reality of the police 
state, German model, complete 
with concentration camps, pogroms 


burnings and the ruthless suppres- 


sion of all dissent.” the policy 4 


statement declared. 
. 


IN THE WORDS of national | 
the | 


chairman Elmer Benson, 
Mundt-McCarran-Kilgore Bill was 


lation that has ever been proposed 
in America.” 

The policy statement lashed. the; 
advocates of a “preventive war 

inst the Soviet Union, and link- 
{ Truman firmly with ‘them, “in 
pee of his pious denials.” — 

The Progressives showed events 
in Korea, Formosa and China as 
“pursuit of the Roman pattern of 
peace by conquest which has dic- 
tated every act ar American for- 
eign policy since June 25.” 

Included in the lengthy election 

cam policy statement ree : 


de program to protect th 
American people from full eco- 


ned war economy. 


desi 

statement, as the chief 
product of the two-day meeting, 
‘was fashioned to provide state can- 
didates with the most potent cam- 


“booed more than I had ever béen| 


iy 


were VbOOL FiO 


against Negroes and Jews, book | 


branded as “the most vicious legis- ~ 


‘main omnibus policy resolution, 
That came from the attorney O, 


Sao e : John Rogge, who made two futile 
Sa attempts here to get a complete 


Shes 
Xe > 


| 


* eee added to the 155-man 
es .:| Committee: Robert Morss Lovett, 
| former governor of the Virgin -Is- 


about-face on the organization’s 


| peace program. 


Rogge told the committee that 
unlike Henry A. Wallace he would 
remain in the Progressive Party . 


* although he disagrees with its basic 


rolicy. 
* 


SIX NEW MEMBERS were 
National 


lands; Dr. W. E. B. DuBois; at- 


| torney Pearl Hart of Chicago; Rev. 


ELMER BENSON 


A LISTING of the PP’s candi- 
dates showed the emphasis on 
Congress, with Rep. Vito Mare- 
antonio of New York as the party's 
“anchor man” in the congressional 
races. A total of 27 are pincsop 
for the House. 


Five Progressives are running 


for U. S. Senator, with the dis-} pai 


tinguished Negro scholar, Dr. 
W. E. B. DuBois, heading the list 
as the eandidate in New York. 
©/All of these candidates have al- 
ready been certified for the bal- 


lot ex the Illinois state ticket, 
which this week was still fighting 
in the courts against an 
ban by state au 

The National Committee’s dis-| 


eal, aia 


ev saifabis se Vt 


: Tt Hobhy thie" ? 


ng te* for’ 
tte. £40 Tu 


di 


arbitrary | si 


1 Dudley Burr, pastor of the Con- 


tional Church of E. Hart- 


gre : 
Conn.; labor attorney Vin- 


ford, 


| cent Hallinan of San F rancisco; 


Charles Coe, director of the Farm 
Research Council. 

The party plans to make peace 
its key slogan in the election cam-. 
-paigns to come. It plans to slug 
out against the “total catastrophe 
which big business and its bi- 
partisan politicians are preparing 
for America. ~.- 

-In Benson’s words, the party is 
going into the state election cam- . 
| “ta do a good job, to fight 
back and to win. 


Hart, Lovett Named 


lTo PP Nat'l Comm. 


CHICAGO. — Two outstanding | 


They 
Kebert | 


“There stibey 


governor 


a“ Ser “$40 OM RCH tt ater 


at or: 7 ’ 
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- Urge Action Against 
Latrobe Gag Bill — 


- LATROBE, Pa.—A police-state ordinance similar to those pabsed in a number of Penn- 
sylvania cities has been introduced in Latrobe City Council. The ordinance would require 
registration of so-called “subversives’ with the police. Readers of the Pennsylvania Worker 


1,000 CIGAR WORKERS WIN 
_. SCENT WAGE INCREASE 


PHILADELPHIA. —A._ straight 
‘across the board wage increase of 
eight cents an hour has been won 
by 1,000 workers in two Consoli- 
dated Cigar Co. plants, it was an- 
nounced last week by Acting Pres- 
ident of the Food and Tobacco 
Workers. John Tisa. 


The workers -are members of 
FTA Local 80 and Local 638 of 
Camden, N. J., and Lancaster. Pa. 


* 


THE AGREEMENT with the 
increase was won despite the fact 
that the FTA contract does not 
normally expire until the end of 


the year. Getting the increase ear- 


lier brings the average up to 10 


cents an hour, considering the ex-| 


tra months that will be worked 
at the new rate. 

“The raise won by the workers 
through their FTA locals in Cam- 
den and Lancaster is due to their 
unity and determination to protect 
living standards in the face of sky- 
rocketing prices”, Tisa said. 

“The increase is also needed 
to bring cigar wages more in line 
with other manufacturing wages. 
According to the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the cigar industry 
is the lowest paid of all U. S. man- 
ufacturing. FTA is goiag to change 
that.” 


Bus Drivers Win 


Increases 


After Series of Long Strikes 


PITTSBURGH.—A series of 
months-old bus strikes have = § 
settled here during the past week. 
All resulted in considerable wage 
gains for the workers, though the 
companies had -contended they 
could not afford any raises. 

Penn Transit !Co. conceded its 
128 drivers a_ six-cents-an-hour 
-yaise retroactive to April 29, two 
‘weeks before its men struck. Next 
poy they will get a further 
our-cents-an-hour increase, with 
~ another increase of three-cents-an- 
hour during the last six months 
of the two-year contract. This 


. ‘will bring the rate to $1.55 an 


hour. | 

The men were represented by 
‘Division 12-4, AFL Amalgamated 
Association of Street Electric Rail- 
way and Motor Coach Employes. 


Brentwood .Motor Coach Co., 
the largest of the bus companies 
involved except the Harmony 
Lines, which. settled earlier, 
granted"a seven-cents-an-hour raise 
retroactive to May 1, with a fur- 
ther six-cents raise next July 1. 
The contract is for two years. 

West Side Bus Lines, which, to- 
gether with the Brentwood Co., 
had been struck -for 119 days, 
signed a two-year contract under 
which its drivers got an immedi- 
ate six-cents-an-hour raise, a four- 
cents increase in eight months, 
and an additional raise of three 
cents in 14 months. | 


In all the above cases the men 
were represented by the AFL 
Amalgamated Association of Street 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employes. 


AMBRIDGE, Pa. — Ambridge 
Motor Coach Co. workers received 
an immediate 15-cents-an-hour 
raise, retroactive to June 1, and 
an additional five cents next year 


Coal Drivers Strike 
For Wage Increase 


UNIONTOWN, Pa. — Several 
hundred coal truck drivers, haul- 
ing for coke plants, struck for 
higher wages last week. By Sept. 
16 40 out of the 190 contractors 
in the business had signed for 
the new contract. 


Taare claim they cannot make 
a living at t wages, except 
by presiohdia g their trucks and 
running the danger- of arrest. They. 


are. represented by the United 
Construction ‘Workers,: affiliated ‘to 


in a new two-year agreement cov- 
ering 22 drivers and _mechanics. 

The Woodlawn & Southern Mo- 
tor Coach Co., of Aliquippa, in- 
creased wages of its 68 drivers and 
mechanics. five cents, an hour, 
retroactive to June I, with a fur- 
ther five cents next year. The 
two-year contract provides an im- 
proved insurance and hospitaliza- 
tion plan. CIO United Transport 
Workers, Local 221, represented 
the employes in both cases. 


Steelworkers Strike 

SCOTTDALE, Pa. — Two hun- 
dred members of Local 2810, CIO 
United Steelworkers, struck the 
Duraloy Co. plant here Sept. 16, 
over unsettled grievances in the 
machine shop. 


Tokio Police 


Attack Uremployed 

TOKYO (ALN).— Armed Jap- 
anese police battalions smashed a 
protest rally of 1,000 jobless in 
front of the Shinjuku employment 
security office here, injuring 24 
workers. 

The 24 injured included a nine- 
month-old baby whose head was 
hit with a police club while it was 
being carried op the back of a job- 
seeking mother. 

At a number of other employ- 
ment security. offices in Tokyo, job- 
less workers protest rallies have 
been broken up in the last week 
by armed police battalions ~which. 
in at least one occasion, were led 
by an armored car.. * 

Militant struggles of the casual 
workers in Tokyo have _ been 
stepped up particularly in recent 
weeks following the government's 
failure to hire the unemployed for 
temporary work. 


West Germans Press 


Wage Demands 
FRANKFURT (ALN).—The west 
German government is resisting 
wage raise demands by most major 
unions on grounds that higher pay 
would... prevent German industry 
from competing in world markets. 
Wage claims have been filed bv 
55,000 «workers in Bremen and al! 


|steel and sheet irdn workers in 


Hamburg, while over 20,000 build- 
ing workers are already on strike 
in Frankfurt, Hanover and Dussel- 
dorf. Frankfurt workers still on 
the job in othey industries have 


donated *one-pay’s. pay to. help 
ea i: Ter eee 


—®have been urged to protest the 


witch-hunt measure to James Un- 


PENNSYLVANIA 


tending. to promote. Communism” 
to report to the chief of police five 
days previous and. tell him of the 
sdaiesis to be made, where and to 


whom, 
* 


COPIES OF printed matter con- 
taining similar material must be 
submitted to the chief of police 
five days before distribution, 


Devitt blasted similar legislation 
in York, Pa., as a threat to organ- 
ized labor Unionists in that city 
have organized to fight their own 
police state measures, charging 
that they are really aimed at pre- 
venting the spread of union or- 
ganization in the area. 

Union organization in this in- 
dustrialized area would also be 


threatened by the local police state * 
, State AFL President James tei law. apts seh 


—— om 
“= - _ oo... 


derwood, President of the City 


Council, Latrobe, Pa. 
The ordinance would also re- 
quire persons desiring to make a 


speech which contains "words 
derogatory of democracy ... or 
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Court to 


Hear Nelson Bail Plea 


By James H. Dolsen 


PITTSBURGH.—The State Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has issued a “show 
cause order’ to the City of Pittsburgh as to why Steve Nelson, Communist Party leader 


should not be released on reasonable bail and without an 


Nelson is now being held on 
$50,000 bail and even this bail to 
be granted only if he agrees not 
to engage in any political activities. 

The Supreme Court will hear 
the demand for reduced bail on 
Tuesday afternoon. The issuance 
of the “show cause order” followed 
a habeas corpus writ filed by Nel- 
son's attorney, Hyman Schlessinger. 

Last week, two magistrates cut 
Nelson's bail from $100,000 to 
$50,000. 

* 


IN THEIR DECISION to set 
bail at $50,000 for Nelson, the 
judges go out of their way to pro- 
nounce him guilty not only of se- 
dition, as charged by Musmanno, 
but also guilty of what they deem 
a far more serious crime—that of 
criticizing and opposing President 
Truman and his bipartisan sup- 
porters in their involvement of our 
country in the war on the Korean 
people. They attempt to brand the 
Communist fight for world peace 


as “sabotage,” dangerous to the 
U. S. 


The decision asserts that Nelson 
“seeks to undermine the Constitu- 
tion”.and that “much evidence has 
accumulated in recent years which 
shows that the Communist Party is 
dominated by a foreign power hos- 
tile to the U. S.” It repeats slanders 
about the Party's apparatus “being 
used for purpose of esnionage and, 
if necessary, sabotage.” 


* 


ALL THIS, OF COURSE, is just 
what the grand jury will be re- 
quired to pass on. What other con- 
clusion is possible than that the 
judges are using this decision to 
pressure the grand jury an indict- 
ment? In this connection it is per- 
tinent that Judge Musmanno, de- 
spite all the prestige of his posi- 
tion. -was unable seevral months 


ago, when jhe ; suddenly, burst : out: 


Pennsylvania 


CP Leaders Ask 
For Radio Time 


PITTSBURGH. — The three de- 
fendants in the Communist sedition 
case—Steve Nelson, Andrew Onda 
and James H. Dolsen—have each 
filed a demand with radio station 
WCAE here for time in which to 
answer a vicious red-baiting attack 
on them and the Communist Party 
made by Judge Michael A. Mus- 
manno over the station Sept. 12. 
Ben Careathers, treasurer of the 
Communist Party of western Penn- 
sylvania, has filed a similar demand 
on behalf of the Party. 

Under federal regulations, to 
which all broadcasting stations are 
subject, equal time must be given 
on publicly controversial matters 
to the parties involved, if the sta- 
tion qllows one of the parties to 
use its facilities. The same kind of 
rule applies in cases of persons or 
groups subjected to slanderous at- 


tacks over a station. 
ee 


to coerce District Attorney William 
S. Rahauser into presenting these 
same charges to the grand jury 
then in session. 

Rahauser shut up the judge, who 
is a publicity hound, by_demand- 
ing proof of an “overt” act by the 
Communists in their alleged efforts 
to overthrow the government by 
force and violence. Musmanno 
had no such proof, of course, so 
he piped down until he thought he 
saw the opportunity in the crisis 
now provoked by the Korean war. 


* 


IN Po ce re contradiction 
to a decision last Year by the 
Supreme Court. 

written by the then Chief Justice 
James Drew, affirming that the 
Communist Party is a legal organi- 
zation :in ithe! state;. Judges Mar 


~ 
“?¢ 


y political conditions attached. 


oe” 


decree that it is “a criminal con- 
spiracy’ and repeat slanders cir- 
culated by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, U. S$. Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


The judges; moreover, attached 
political conditions to Nelson’s re- 
lease, should the enormous bail be 
raised. These conditions violate 
both the federal and state constitu- 
tions and it is inconceivable that 
the judges did not realize this. 

If released, Nelson is to be “re- 
quired to keep the peace.” This 
means, it is explained, that if he 
“should engage in any activities 
which imperil our national secu- 
rity, such activities will constitute 
a violation of his pledge to kee 
the peace, and. will entail cancel- 
lation of his bail and his recom- 
mittal to jail without bail.” 


* 


IN OTHER WORDS, he would 
be required to surrender his rights 
as an American citizen to do his 
own thinking and would ‘be re- 
sponsible for reporting to the Court 
every time he turned around. 
Should he point out to anyone that 
President Truman has-no authority 
to declare war on another nation, 
according to our Constitution, his 
bail could be ‘forfeited and he 
would then be held indefinitely 
without bail. 


“In case bail is given, the order 
continues, “we shall request that 
county detectives work with- the 
FBI in keeping the defendant 
(Nelson) under supervision.” He 
is not to leave the jurisdiction of 
the Court without its written per- 
mission, Should there be “any in-' 
dication” of his doing so, bail is 
to be lifted and he is to be recom- 
mitted witholut bail.” 

The fight to secure Nelson's re- _ 
lease on a reasonable bail and to- 
provide for the defense of him and 
the. other two accused if they are 
brought to trial is going ahead. 
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They Face Jail 


: Defending it 


DAVIS DENNIS 
AN EDITORIAL 


BY. THE TIME. this appears President: Truman may 
have acted on the McCarran-Kilgore catch-all police state 
bill.. If the people permit this bill to become and operate 
as law it will certainly outlaw the fight for Negro rights. 
This concentration camp bill-combines all the worse fea- 
tures of lynch-legislation proposed or advocated by 
Georgia Congressman Wood, chairman of the Un-Ameri- 
can Committee; Mississippi Senator Eastland, Republican 
Senator McCarran; Truman Democrat, Senator. Kilgore; 
pro-fascist Congressman Rankin .and a host of other 
Negro, Jew and labor haters. 


_ THIS BILL will immediately jail Negro Communist i ee we ey! oo 
leaders like Harlem's “Fighting Ben Davis,’ Henry Win- Are 4 ae 
ston, CP organizational secretary,»as well as thousands of rn 
the most outspoken fighters against discrimination. 

The same men pushing this bill have already jailed 
Eugene Dennis, CP General Secretary, who challenged 
the Un-American Committee on the basis of the 14th .- 

Amendment. . | 

As we go to press there is still time for the Negro Cr 
people, the Jewish people, workers, and all other decent — : - 
Americans to beat off this criminal legislative attack. 


If President Truman has not acted on the McCarran- , 7 : 8 © 
Kilgore bill, demand he veto it! : egr 0 ed er S in | | 


SHOWER CONGRESS, especially the Senate, with 


vet cern cre cee Peg for Communist ‘10’ 

. @ veto banger: ort contact-New ly Sena- 

nS ie tors Her! rt rad : : an and Irving M. Ives, Si. <i ; . 7a - : + ot See heyy? r ’ Pee re ASE TY ; : ' no in : 
__ that they vote to sustain a veto... tad La er bck. php dengbon’ aPidth ee 2 : ‘theaht! ftrise —See Page 3 
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By George Morris 


The best FEPC program ever worked out by a union was adopted by the ‘United 
Electrical Workers convention this week .at the Hotel New Yorker. 


tion, the most comprehensive of its kind yet adopted by a labor union, embodies a 10- 
® 


point program to be carried out 
under the direction of the now 
enlarged national FEPC body of 
the union and its full-time secre- 
tary, Ernest Thompson. 

The resolution calls for inclu- 
sion of a “Model FEPC Clause” in 
all contracts providing guarantees 
against discrimination on all mat- 
ters relating to hiring, firing, up- 
grading, wages, like the clause re- 
cently won in the International 
Harvester pact. : 

Other parts of the program call! 
for a fight for FEPC “executive or- 


ders” in- all levels of government; 


- 


The FEPC resolu- 


to make the campaign “UE Cru- 
sade One.” 

The resolution on women’s rights 
noted that the electrical industry 
is composed of about 40 percent 
women. After describing mani- 
festation of discrimination against 
women, like lifting the seniority 
of married women or objecting to 
employment ef women, the con- 
vention decided to fight speedup, 
which “results in nervous and 
physical exhaustion” for women 


struggle for adequate housing for 


jand urged the right of women to 


the Negro people and against dis- 
crimination in that field; full sup- 
port. to all civil rights. legislation, 


opposition to all forms of segrega- 
tion, and active participation in the, 
development of  apprenticeshin 
training for Negro workers and 
-other minority groups. 


NEGRO LEADERSHIP 


“Developing training and pro-| 


moting Negro Jeadership in locals. 
districts, staff and national GEB 
as our own monument to UE de- 
_ mocracy, fraternity and equality,” 
is one of the points in the reso- 
lution. 

Other. parts of the resolution 
direct the GEB to seek ways, in 
cooperation with other unions, to 
organize the workers of the South 
in “no-segregated locals.” 
WOMEN’S RIGHTS 


Calling for an education cam- 
paign against anti-Semitism, per- 
secution of the foreign born, 
witchhunts, jimcrow and other 
white supremacy concepts, the res- 
olution called on every UE of- 


_all jobs they can physically handle 


and a fight tor equal pay, nurseries 
in the communities and training 
programs. 

The resolution further calls for 
the training and development of 
women for all levels of union lead- 
ership, with emphasis on Negro 
women. 

The discussion, in which many 
delegates participated, was, in the 
words of Fitzgerald, “self-critical 
with ¢he view of correcting our 
weaknesses.” The union head 
stressed, however, that the dele- 
gates should not overlook the big 
accomplishments of the UE. in the 
FEPC field and popularize them. 

Fitzgerald neted that during the 
UE’s NLRB contests with the CIO, 
the latter printed much literature 
directed to Negro voters boasting 
of the CiO’s FEPC position. But, 
added Fitzgerald, it was in that 
very period that the CIO's chief 
counsel and Murray sent a direc- 
tive to all affiliates ordering them 
to clean out jimcrow in CIO halls.” 

“They didn’t even clean their 
own house up,” Fitzgerald said. 
“He warned the delegates that the 


ficer, shop steward and member 


good discussjon will be worthless 


unless the delegates make up their 


minds to correct bad situations on 
Negro rights where they exist by 


HARLEM 


EDITION 


He’s Irying 


got Tim’ and “They called 


to Put God 


On the Fascist Side 


Sorrowmg parents whose sons have been drafted or 
recalled for combat duty were told Sunday im St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral that death. in battle was part of “God's plan for 
populating the Kingdom of Heaven.” ... . In his sermon, 
Msgr. William T. Greene told how since the Korean crisis 
parents had come to the cathedral rectory saying: “They 


up Dick please keep him in 


your prayers, Fathers.” . . . Msgr. Greene said his sermon 
had been inspired by-a patent “spirit of pessimism and a 


sense of impending -tragedy which has been creeping over 


| 


the next convention. + 


both parties, the candidacy of the 
Negro peace fighter threatens to 


draw the largest Negro vote ever 
recorded by the ALP. 


An executive- member of the 
World Congress for Peace, Dr. 


and respect of the great mass of 
Negroes for many years. As one 
of the founders of the NAACP, the 
historian-sociologist has symbolized 
the militancy of that organization 
and, until his recent witchhunt 
ouster, led the opposition to selling 
the NAACP out to the tune of 
Truman's war program. 

With last years big swing to- 
ward the ALP staring them in the 
face, the GOP-Dem politicians had 
hoped to reeapture the decisive 
portion of Harlem’s 85,000 Negro 
voters. DuBois’ candidacy threat- 
ens to liberate even more votes 
than did the lecal candidacy of 
Benjamin J. Davis for reelection to 
the City Council. 

Beside the Harlem votes, there 
are about 5,000 more Negro votes 


DuBois has enjoyed the affection’ 


Sept. 11.) 


the country since the Korea fighting started.” (N. Y. Times, 


Se 


DuBois, ALP Can Draw 
Biggest Negro Vote Ever 


Probably the greatest worry among the Democratic and Republican bosses this week, 
is the nomination. by the American Labor Party of the outstanding Negro scholar and lJead- 
er, Dr. W. E. B. DuBois for the U.S, Senate. 


about 22,000 in Bedford-Stuiy- 
vesant section in Brooklyn; another 
10,000 from the Williamsbridge- 
Boro Hall area, and another 10,000 
in other sections of Brooklyn for 
a total of at least 42.000 votes in 
that borough. | 


Another 40,000 Negro and 
Puerto Rican, votes can be counted 
in the Bronx, and 10,000 in 
Queens, which brings the total Ne- 


gro and Puerto Rican vote in the 
city to about 180,000. 


voters who have never registered, 
and added support for the DuBois 
peace candidacy expected from 
progressive white workers, it is ex- 
pected that the ALP nomination 
will bestir many Negroes, Puerto 
Ricans, and peace-loving white 
workers to register for the first 
time during the week of October 
9-14. 


The ALP’s policy of naming Ne- 
groes for top political posts is ex- 
posing the corrupt, jimcrow setup 


scattered in the rest of Manhattan, 


of both the big business parties, 


New [heater Thrills Harlem 


By John Hudson Jones - 

AN OASIS has finally come to 
the entertainment desert-in Har- 
lem. It is the theater-cabaret 
revue “fast a Little Simple,” pre- 
sented last Monday by the Com- 
mittee for the Negro in the Arts at 
the Club Baron, 182 St. and 
Lenox Ave. ae 

The reyue was based on Langs- 
ton Hughes recent best seller, 
“Simple Speaks His Mind” and 
was adapted by the young Negro 
woman playwright, Alice Child- 
ress. Included were excerpis from 
the one act plays “Grocery Store” 
py Les Pine, and “Florence” by 

iss ess. 

Directed by John Proctor, the 
rcyue's scenery was designed by 
Idell Carruth. The musical di- 
rector and piano accompanist was 
Ernest V. Warren. 


ve, peace, white 
folks, and the atom bomb, the nar- 


rator-actor part being handled with } 


robust humor by Kenneth Mani- 

auk, The. ting barten. | 
. —— played-by Maxwell Glan- 
ville. 

._ The evening was opened with a 
lilti ianicakckaes presentation 
“Harlem Is Sei Friend of Mine,” 
sung in a soprano voice by 
beautiful Elton Warren, who also 
played “Joyce” Simple’s girl friend. 
The lyrics were by David Rogers. 
music by Robert Lissaver, and, 

ryereography by Donald Mc- 


hayle. 


.. MANIGAULT. BROUGHT: the 


Part+of the cast doing one of the musical numbers from “Just a Little Simple,” at the Club 
anigauilt, is leaning on the bar to the left with his pal the 


Baron. 


McKayle also 


contributed an in- 
novation " 


his 


‘spoken jines for a novel effect. 
Mokayle was joined in a second 

dance by Elizabeth Williamson, 

“Florence” a satiric tale about a 

whi auvinist spoiled .a 

to “be good” to a Negro soother 

in a southern railroad station, was 


“Mama” . played by. Clarice. Tay- 


a be ee 


ghouse down when -he complained 


“Simple,” Kenneth M 
Bartender, played hag rma 8 Glanville. 


| “Mrs. Carter” played by Sara Cun- 


is|herself after despairing that she 


clumsy | 


Charles Crifin were model pieces 
of fine acting, as were “Marge” 
played by Bettye Haynes, and 


m. 
“Mrs. Carter’ was tellin 
“Mama” how in her brother's boo 
a very fair Negro girl had killed 


wasnt really white. 

“Why?” was the single word 
spoken with so much feeling and 
implication by “Mama” that it con- 
tained a whole book full of refuta-' 
tion for such white chauvinist 
trash as “Lost Boundaries,” “No. 
Way Out” or “Pinky.” | 


“GROCERY STORE” was an 


‘by Lou Polan, one of the “good 


) 
song with Miss Warren by Fred 
| 
| 


} 


' 


According to informed political opinion in 


With more than 200,000 eligible 


PS Be 
“40 Soe 
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DR. 
and the worry it is causing is ‘well 
founded. More and more the Ne- 
groes votes are becoming the de- 
ciding factors in New York elec- 
tions. 


Fighting Negro candidates run- 
ning on a fighting peace platform, - 
are giving the ALP the well- 
earned confidence of ever larger 
sections of the city’s and the state's 
voting population. 


369th Called to War 


The famous 369th Anji-Air- 
craft Artillery Gun Battalion aill- 
Negro unit of the National 
Guard entrained. from Mott 
| Haven Railroad yards this week 
for Camp Edwards, Mass., and 
active service. 

Having served in both the 
‘first and second World Wars, 
the 369th was activated less 
than five years after they came 
home from the second “War to 
end all wars.” 


eee 


Civil Rights 


— Meeting Saturday 


store keeper, “Mr. Crotty” played 


white folks” crumbled. when he 
was face to face with the local 
terrorists~~“Henry" a Negro youth 
determined to vote, was played 
by Bill Robinson, and “Pease” the 
hoodlum by Jerry Ross. 

“Hello and Goodbye” a duet 


Thomas, a baritone, won two en- 
cores from the audience. While 
“Tm On the Brink I Think” a 
hilarious ditty novelty number 
done by Manigault and Glanville, 
brought rounds of applause and 
laughter. 7 ae 
THE REVUE will run for two 
more weeks on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday, was 


The Civil Rights Congress 
Caravan which has gotten such 
enthusiastic response in Harlem 

will continue its series of street 
meetings this week, it was an- 
|. nounced by the Harlem CRC. 

The meeting schedule fol- 
lows: 

From 6 until 7 p.m. at 126th 
St. and Lenox Ave. 

From 7 until 8:30 p.m. at 
134th St. and Lenox Ave. 

From 8:30 until 10 p.m. at 
128th St. and Lenox Ave. 


HARLEM 


EDITIOF OF 


THE WORKER 


Send all. material and core 
spondence to 29 W. 125 St. 
New York 27, N. Y. Phene 


excellent little piece on Negroes| 


lor, and the “Porter” played by 


voting in the South, and how a 


jopening of .« new: community cul- 


tural project. 
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‘Got All Old Punch, in T 


By Lester Rodney 


best. 
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LOUIS WAS FINISHING an intent ping pong match with 
his old-time ‘sparrhate George Nicholson in the recreation room of 
the Pompton Lakes training camp. He waved a hello, missed the 
table on two attempted kill shots to clinch a 21-16 defeat, threw 
down the paddle with a snort of disgust, then chuckled at Nicholson’s 
taunting boasts of superiority. 

“Goes on all the time,” he said as we moved outside to sit 


«down and chat on the spacious lawn, “ I like ping pong for eye 


and ‘hand coordination w I'metraining.” . 

It was a couple of hours-betore Joe was due to get into the 
ring for five Ret of sparring. He was dressed in slacks, sports 
shirt and moccasins. I was the first writer in camp this day. 

Jee Louis training against at Pompton Lakes. Does it seem 
like.a long time since you were here last? I asked. 

He looked around meditatively. “No, to tell the truth, it doesn’t, 
In a way its as if I never retired. After all, I did this a lot and I 
haven't been away from it nearly as long as I was in it.” 


JOE, I SAID, near the end of your career, before, you were 


op Shape’ 


—_— 


~ 
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‘g Rates Ez High, But Tells Worker HOW CHAMP -AND EX-CHAMP SHAPE up WEDNESDAY | 


- 


c 


frank in saying the training grind was getting you, that it was get- | 


ting too tough. Now it’s a couple of years later. How about training 
now? Is it tougher? —_. 
“No,” he said. “It may seem funny ,but it’s not nearly as bad 
now even though I'm older. Ope thing is my own personal frame 
of mind. I feel more relaxed personally, that es everything 
come a little easier. Then, when I came out of the army ,I was 
really fat, was up around 240. Training for the fights with Walcott 
I had to train too hard in a hurry to come down. This time, after 
all the exhibitions and golfing and taking. better care of my eating, 
I start training at 218 and can pace myself easy without fighting to 


get into shape. So I find I dont’ mind it. I really feel like training, 


road work and boxing.” 

As for his condition, you just have to SEE him to accept his 
statement. He looks better by far than at any time since the war. 
He is not fat, he looks strong and bouncy. . 

But outer looks, weight and even good physical condition are 
not the only factors in boxing. More important is how much of the 
punch and timing are left. Which brought us to the “big” question. 


JOE, I ASKED HIM, bow much of the old Joe Louis have you 
still got as a fighter? Suppose you take the second Schmeling fight 
as being 100 percent—that was about your best, the second Schmeling 
fight, wasn't it? | 

He nodded, with a little smile. “I guess that was about. the 


. « « Suppose you take yourself then as 100 pereent, how would 
you figure yourself now, how much have you lost-of that, how much 
do you still have? 

It was a tough question. He thought about it. 

“If you put it into numbers like that,”~he said, “I'd say I'm 
about 75 percent of that. But here’s the thing: it’s not a 25 percent 
gomg back of everything even. It’s all in movement. My punch is 
just as good as it ever was.” ' 

_ as good?- The left hook? The straight right? The darting 
jab that numbed and hurt like another fighters big punch? 

“All just as good,” he said simply yet emphatically. “I punch 
just as good as the night I beat Schmeling. I’m sure of that. 

“Oh, I don’t kid myself,” he went on with a shrug. “I know 
I'm not the same. Fm slower. moving into position to punch, but 


» when I get the opening, like against Walcott last time, it’s still 


there. I don’t think I'll miss openings when they come.” 

All right, I asked him, you've given your opinion of yourself 
right now, all your old punch with no loss, much -better physical 
condition than any fight since the war, about a 25 percent loss in 
movement and timing from your best. Now hew do you rate 
Ezzard Charles as an opponent? From some writeups it sounded 
as if you didn't think much of him. | | 
‘Joe shook his head with a trace of annoyance. “I never said any- 


- thing like that. I ALWAYS said he is the best heavyweight around” 


~ heated up a little on the subject. 
y goodness, what do they want from the man, he’s just beat 
veryone he's been asked to beat, that’s all! It’s not HIS fault there’s 
to press him, bring out his best. There’s been some 
‘him for a few rounds, but not over the fifteen rounds. May- 
he doesn't look so good all the time because of that. Heck, I didn’t 
in some fights!” 
t a little more about Charles, who he’s watched in 
of his recent fights. 
“Charles is a good fighter, don’t think he isn’t. Far as weight 
way he handled Joe Baksi, who weighed about forty 
im. the big thing about Charles is his condition. 
is without doubt the best conditioned fighter today. . .. Anybody 
beats him must be - perfect condition.” 
oe Louis 
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In Response to Many Requests — 


The Workers Bookshop End of Summer 
Clearance Sale Has Been Extended 


ALL BOOKS REDUCED 
| 20% to 80% 


(except price protected books) 
Send for Our Sale List 
ne WORKERS BOOKSHOP | 
_........ 50. East 13th’ Street, N.Y.C.°3 «+ 
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Union-Busting 

(Contmued from Page 3) 
recognize the intent of the Mc- 


Carron-Wood bill. 
issued regularly since the bill came 
tup for debate in Congress, both 
‘CIO President Philip Murray and 


pointed out its application to labor, 
its effects on strikes, and its reper- 
cussions on union members, 
Congress has ignored these 
statements, just as it ignored la- 


Hartley law. Its unwillingness to 
see the effects the bill will have on 
labor only stem from its desire to 
repress the labor movement, .spur- 
ring on a gathering drive to smash 
all unions. . 
By placing the company law of 
15 years into the federal statute 


, 


atom bomb in the hands of the big 
industrialists and their trade asso- 
ciations, 

The campaign will spread as 
as spedup is intensified, and as 


the reports of huge profits are 
filed. If the McCarran-Wood bill 


spy will be sanctified by law, 


the foundations of unions will be 
intensified. 


THIS SPY NETWORK tore out 
ithe hearts of many: a union 15 
years ago. The 135,000 industrial 


spies are today —s up to 
their work again. It is they who 
are counted ‘upon to report “sabo- 


tage and ionage” to the FBI. 
It is they who will make certain 


PRINTS 
Complete LinQjof 
CUSTOM MATS and FRAMES 


AA* St. Gallery 


133 W, 44th ST.,_N.Y-C 
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In statements 


AFL President William Green have 


bors protests against the Taft- 


books, Congress has placed an | 


wage demands are made by unions, ' 


becomes law, the stoolpigeon andi] 


their nefarious work of tearing out, 


that they report only men hated 
by the company. 

It is they who will point accus- 
ing fingers at active unionists as 
Communists or “Communist-front” 
‘members—forcing them before reg- 
istration boards and hearing of- 


Un-American Committees to de- 
termine the orthodoxy of thought. 

Every unionist will remember 
how unorthodox the companies 
considered unionism 15 years ago. 


by firing, by foréed starvation. 


bill, it will be met by jailing and 
concentration camps. 

¥ The parallel] is there for every- 
one to see and prevent. It took 


ficers who are nothing more than/; 


Belief in unionism was rewarded} 


Now, under the McCarran-Wood) 


rights and fight. It will take the 
same arous action to prevent 
Congress, even as it nears the 
end of its session, from imposing 
the law of the unjon busters on 
the land. 


T ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


126 EAST 14th STRHEES 


Now thru Monday 
James Cagney Barbara Pasion 
KISS TOMORROW GOODBYE 
Gordon MaeRae - Julie Londen 


RETURN OF THE FRONTIERSMAN 
(color) 


years for millions of industrial 
workers to unite and arouse sup- 


Powerful ... a Dante's 
‘Inferne’ in Werds.” 
—Crowther, Times 


: 
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* EXTRA! sensationa: Prize Winning Film 


a — 


port among other millions for their | 


LAST DAYS! 


Most Briliant ..,. Most “A Major Effort. . 

Exciting Experience . . 

Recommended.” 
 —Pihenda, Tribune 


IRVING PL CUTE 


—— - —_——e 


“VV¥VyTep Gating . . 
An Untergettable power- 
fui Film.” 

—Petieck, Compass 


“POWERFULLY DONE” 


From Warsaw, “A Bey and Gis Accerdion on’ 


MIDTOWN FILM CERCLE - 
Presents 


FRANK CAPRA’S 1936 ACADEMY AWARD WINDER 


| ‘MR DEEDS GOES 10 TOWN 


starring Jean Arthur, Gary 


sincerity of purpose.” 


Cooper and Lionel Stander ~ 


“* .. a crackling, witty, social-conscious film, with warmth .. . 


—NEW THEATRE 


Saturday and Sunday Eves., Sept. 23-24 
Two Showings Each Night — 8:30 and 10:30 


Social in the Art Room - Refreshments 
Donation 33¢ plus tax 


__77 FIFTH AVENUE 


N.Y-€. 
&* @. @¢ 4 &* >-« 48 ~ > 


(off 15th St.) 
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Can't 


Tuesday evening. The rally w 
t . 


Harlemites and Negro Communis 
leaders. 


nt Back — 
ommunists 
Smashed!’ 


IN STUBBORN defiance of attempts to silence him and his Party, Beujamine J. 
Davis declared this week that “as Jong as there are people, the imperialists can’t win” and 
the Communst Party will continue fighting for the Negro people’s freedom. | 

Davis introduced as the “fighting leader of a fighting people;~ spoke to 14,000 cheer- 
ing people at the Gommunist Party's “Figkt Back’ rally at Madison Square Garden, 
highlighted by the militant participation of . thousands 


raeiasnte Oe 
PS ae 


Chaired by Howard “Stretch” =. 4 
Johnson, ‘ well-known Harlemite = 3 
and N. Y. State Educational Di- pee SRS ashe ae Se 
rector of the CP, the rally stornfily | ae 
applauded the Communist position <3 eee 


that the Party will never register or q 
yo appear McCar- | 
if the people's fight . 


submit to the 
ran bill, even 
to kill the measure fails. 

Davis, who will go to jail in a 


few days4f the courts fail to grant a 


bail to him and nine other Na- 
tional CP leaders declared: 
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“TONIGHT WE PAY tribute | 
to the Communist Party, confident ~ “4 
in the knowledge that it will fulfill © * = 


its destiny in helping to mobilize = 


the people into ighty coalition 


for peace and 


am 
fr 


om, and im ee — 


leading the fight for the estab- @ 


lishment of socialism.” 
“Fhe persecution keaped upon 
-us is testimony to our growing 


Name Fred Douglass, 


_ Circle 

The northwest corner of Cen- 
tral Park was officially named 
Frederick Douglass Circle last 
week, in honor of the great Ne- 
gro rvolutionary and abolitionist. 

Preceding the ceremony, 
which was attended by Borough 
President Robert F. Wagner, Jr., 
the occasion was exploited as a 
show of militarism during a 
blocks-long’ patade. 

The paratie was headed by a 
trio of mounted cops, which was 
followed by the Police Depart- 
ment band, Army units, Ameri- 


can Legion representatives, gun- | 


carrying Boy Scouts, and the 
Department of Sanitation Band. 
There was no indication during 
the procession of the principles 
for which Douglass fought. 


JOHNSON 


strength, to the fact that the cow- 
ardly capitalists are afraid to com- 
pete with us in the mafket of 
ideas.” 

People’s Artists, featuring the 
talented Negro soprano, Hope 
Foye, sang re reminiscent of 
the Negro people's struggles dur- 
ing slavery, and new songs pro- 
claiming the people's determina- 
tion for peace. . 

Earlier, Bob Thompson, World| 
War II hero and chairman of the 
N. C. State CP declared that the 
GIs had fought in the last war so 
that the “people of Asia could oust 
their Syngman Rhees and elect 
their own Paul Robesons.” 


* 


“WE DIDN’T FIGHT the last 
war to establish MacArthur in the 
Far East,” Thompson emphasized, | 
“We fought to establish democ- 


. chairman. 


racy..We didn't fight the last war 
to extend’ the white-supremacy 
jimcrow plantation system of the 
South to Asia . . . we fought so 
the people could come to. power.” 
Above all, Thompson said, “We 
fought the last war so that our kids 
would never have to fight another 
one. 
Each “speaker emphasized . the 
great leadership of Paul Robeson; 
and Davis declared that the people. 
were so powerful that Robeson 
WILL sing and speak in the Gar- 


den. The Madison Square Garden 
Association had refused to rent the 


hall to Robeson and the Council on 
African Affairs, of which he is 


THE MAIN SPEAKER, CP 
National Secretary, Gus Hall, de- 
clared that not only will the Com- 
munists never register as “subver- 
sives’ or “foreign agents” but they 
will never give up the leadership 
in the fight for -the rights of the 
Negro and all other oppressed : 
peoples. 

The Welfare Department had 
refused to permit money to be col- 
lected at the rally. and the dozens 


of cops present were poised to ar-|’ 


rest Stretch Johnson if he tried to’ 
make a collection speech, but they 
were foiled. Instead of asking for 
contributions, Johnson asked the 
applauding audience to buy a 10- 
cent pamphlet called “21 Questions 
About War and Peace” by Eu- 
gene Dennis. Dennis, CP general 
secretary, is now in jail for Raise 
Rankin’s Un-American Committee. | 
Almost everyone in the hall bought 
at least one dollar worth of the 
pamphlets and one person bought 


$1,000 worth. 


HARLEM EDITION 


_IN AN IMPORTANT ARTICLE, entitled “The Marxist Theory . 
of Colonial Revolution and the National. Liberation Movement of 
Tropical and South Affica,” ponte recently in Soviet Ethnography, 
Soviet Scholar‘I. Potekhin has. made an outstanding contribution to 


The article begins by summarizing the Leninist-Stalinist theory 
on the national and colonial question—liberation of .the oppressed 
peoples from.colonidl slavery is impossible under. i ism; the 
struggles of the colonial peoples is linked with that of the working 
classes of the mother industrial countries since both are by 
the same enemy, the imperialist ruling class; the struggle in colonial 
areas represent movements of nations coming into maturity; and that 
only the working class is capable of leading the struggle for national 
independence, peace and socialism. : ee 

Some’ of the major developments since the first World War 
are described: thé’ growth both in sie and organization of the work- 
ing “y= of Africa, the appearance of a strong African democratic 

ress, the beginnings of the “passing over” of the. “big” national 

goisie to the side of imperialism, and now independent activity 
of the working. classes affiliated with the international democratic 
organizations. | 

IN NIGERIA POTEKHIN considers the movement led by the 
National Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons as aiming for consti- 
tutional reforms only, with its leader, Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe a spokes- 
man of national reformism. But, the author adds,- “If three years 
after the introduction of the Constitution, it is necesary to form a 
committee to work out a new Constitution, this bears witness to 
serious tension in the political atmosphere of Nigeria.” _The division 
in the Jiberation front in the Gold Coast is next described where the 
People’s Party, led by Kwame Nkruma, broke away from the right 
wing dominated Gold Coast Convention to become a militant or- 
ganization relying for mass support on the trade unions, youth and 
women’s organizations. | 

VERY IMPORTANT IS THE DEMOCRATIC RALLY OF 
AFRICA whose chairman is Gabriel d’Arboassier. The Rally, organ- 
ized after the war with the active assistance of the French Communist 
Party, publishes four newspapers, has a membership of more than two 
million, and unites the democratic forces of all the 11 French colonies 
of Western and Central Africa. 

The author describes the basic content of the movement in the 
South African’ Union as consisting of the fight for the political and 
social equality of the majority African population. : 

The article concluded by noting the powerful influence of the 
Soviet Union among the common people of Africa. Mrs. Eslanda 
Goode Robeson’s book “African Journey” is quoted in which*she says, 
“They wanted to know everything about this country (Soviet Union) 
that displays such solicitude toward its ‘children’.” 

The theme of the article is best summed up when Potekhin de- 
clares: “The struggle against colonial slavery is. seizing all the African 


| work on the African question. 


colonies. The anti-imperialist movement of the oppressed peoples 


of Tropical and South Africa is embarking on the -high road of its 
development; it is spreading, growing and gaining in strength.” 


Ban on J. Muir 


actress denied the charges. 

Miss Muir was among those 
Hollywood stars who consistently 
contended for better acting roles 
for Negroes in the films. Through- 
out her career in the films“and on 
the stage, she opposed racial dis- 
crimination. The NAACP resolu- 
tion, passed on Sept. 11, cited her 
consistent liberal attitude and ac-., 
tions. 


NAACP Hits TV 


The NAACP board of directors 
this week condemned the action 
of the General Foods Corporation 
in cancelling a contract with Jean 
Muir for a role in the company's 
television program. Miss Muir was 
withdrawn from the program fol- 
lowing telephone calls protesting 
against her because she had been 
listed by a private group as 2 
supporter of subyersive causes. The 
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By Elihu S. Hicks 


HAZEL SCOTT POWELL’S 
recent attack on the smearing of 
— who have “i na a 

ecent progressive thing in their 
lives, points up seapate the 
frantic attempts by the GOP- 
Dem warmongers to shackle Ne- 
¢-0 cultural workers behind their 


' white-supremacist battle wag-: 


Miss Scott condemned the 
blacklisting of radio entertain- 
ers by the rabid “Red Channels” 
and “Counter-attack” publica- 
tions, terming the publishers as 
“smear artists .with a _ spray 


gun. 
oO oO ° 


“ HOWEVER, in the classic 
style of a. scared liberal, Miss 
Scott took her turn at bowing 
and scraping by proposing that 
“Communist infiltrators into the ~ 
entertainment profession be ex- 
pelled by their unions” through 
“orderly procedures.” 

The inent pianist had 
been listed in “Red Channels” 
as having supported and partici- 
pated in “subversive” cam- 

-paigns. The listing has resulted 
in sponsors refusing to contract 


. her popular television program. 


Miss Scott defended her par- 
ticipation in the 1943 campaign 
to elect Ben Davis to the City 
Council, declaring that “even 
constant active support of Davis 
in 1943 would not be proof of 
Communist sympathies.” 


, THE. ATTACKS are seen as 
a direct follow-up to the denial 
of Paul Robeson’s passport be- 
for peace and . 
refused to be silent about dis- . 
crimination against Negroes dur- 


ing his travels abroad. 


Thus, Washington has given 
Negro artists the following 
choice: either sell out to -the 
State Department or surrender 
their opportunity to perform in 
Europe with the dignity which 
is so drastically limited in th 
‘United States. : 


RECENTLY WHEN Kath- 
etine Dunham returned” from 
france and announced that she 
,would move her dancing school 
to jimcrow-free Europe, she was 
called to answer before the 
State. Department. Under the 


ers’ Attack Hits Negro 


pressure of the government, no 3% 
. more has been heard of the pro- =333% 
posed move. 
° ee 
MEANWHILE another Ne- %=4 
gro musician, Josh White, was =~ 
grovelling before the  white- 
supremacist Un-American Com- 
mittee, claiming that the Com- 
munists had “tricked” him. 
White, who got his start as 
an entertainer only through the 
efforts of progressives and left- 
wingers, had been grilled for 
three hours by FBI men when 
he returned recently from an 
European tour. i Se 
The pressure, coming from, %& 
the government as well as the ¢ 
smear-sheets, had earlier forced 
Duke Ellington, the famous com- 
poser-musician, to repudiate the 
forthright stand for peace and 
against atomic war which he 
took in Europe. 


THE WORLD-FAMOUS 
Paul Robeson, against Whom the 
attacks have been the most 
vicious, has given the answer to 
‘the warmongers. 
_ Hailed as. the. “greatest living 
American,” Robeson has intensi- 


ists. At. the recent Harlem 
Trade Union Rally at Dewey 
Square, Robeson declared that 
the attacks against Negro lead- 
ers artists the 


> 


- fied his efforts for peace and has 


ea cscs ty determination ir 
iste Pat 


lick the boots 


Sunday in Moscow 


_ Joseph Clark, Fhe Worker's correspondent, tells of his 
first day in the Soviet capital. In his first dispatch he describes’ 
how the people crowd the parks, bookstores, theatres, concerts 
and movies—and everywhere is the slogan ‘Za Mir—For 
Peace. Turn to Page 1 of the Magazine Section 


seeulerco a s2CvD0 <class date: et 44. 1949. at Che post 
Office at New Yorks. ®. Y. ander the Act of March 3. 1879 


,  —< 


Vol. XV, No. 39 ip °6 September 24, 1950 In 2 Sections, Section -1 16 Pages, Price 10 Cents 
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—— See Page 3 —— 
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SNEAK ATTACK By Kinkaid 


Crucial Hours 


As The Worker went to press. the McCarran-Wood 
bill passed the House and is about to come up for a vote 
in the Senate. . 


The battle to prevent 6ur country from being saddled 
with the fascist McCarran-Kilgore bill is coming to a 
climax. It must be waged on two fronts. 


First, President Truman should be deluged with tens 
and hundreds of thousands of messages urging him to 
veto the measure. His action will-depend upon the ex- 
pression of public sentiment, and there can be no letdown 
on this. 

Second, the pressure on Congress, and especially the 
Senate, to sustain such a veto must begin right now. 


There are some false ideas that sustaining the veto is 
impossible in view of the huge Senate vote for the bill. 
Such ideas are dangerous as they are wrong. It is essen- 
tial to note that many who voted for the bill did so not 
because they were firmly for it, but because raid were 
swept along with the tide of hysteria. 


Twenty-nine Senators voted to substitute the Kil- 
gore bill for the McCarran bill in the original Senate 
debate because they viewed the McCarran bill as fascist 
and unconstitutional, 


These 29 can be made to see that their original oppo- 
sition to the McCarran bill has popular support. This — 
could sustain the veto. 


What must be done? 
1) Wire President Truman at once urging he veto the 
McCarran-Kilgore bill. 


2) Wire or write two Senators from your state now 
urging they back a Presidential veto of the bill. 


In New York State, this mearis urging Sen. Herbert 
H. Lehman to stick to-his opposition to the measure, and 
wiring to Sen. Irving M. Ives insisting he vote to sustain 
a veto. 


3) Wire or write Senator Scott Lucas (D-III), Major- 
, ity, Leader,. urging he rally the Senate sat ict to penal: 
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Stoolie in Teachers ‘Trial 
Admits Getting $25 Per Day 


By Harry Raymond 


The thought control departmental trial of the first eight Jewish teachers, suspended 
in the Board of Education drive against the Teachers Union, 'was recessed last Wed- 


nesday until Monday after the star prosecution witness was revealed to have testified 


witch - hunt? 


falsely” in edrlier 
hearings. 
Joseph Zack Kornfeder, the wit- 


ness after testfying for two days on 
alleged Communist theory and 
practice, in the trial of David L. 
Friedman, the accused teacher, 
suddenly admitted he had lied be- 
fore the- House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee in 1948 about 
his place of birth. 

Kornfeder admitted, under de- 
fense cross-examination, that he 
was a professional witness m 
thought control proceedings against 
rogressive Americans. He testified 
he sold his testimony for $25 a 
day, plus carfare and $10 a day 
expenses. 

Questioned by Harold I. Cam- 


mer, Friedman’s attorney, Korn- 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 


feder said he had told the commit- 
tee under oath in 1948 and had 


1950 


sworn at other witch-hunt hearings, 
as he was born in Scranton, Pa. His 
credibility was shaken when the 
defense lawyer showed Kornteder 
received citizenship in the fall of 
1948, his application showing he 
was born in the European area 
now Czechoslovakia. 

THE TRIAL OPENED with 
New York City Corporation Coun- 
sel John P. McGrath demanding 
that constitutional rights be denied 
Friedman and the seven other 
teacher charged with “insubordi- 
nation and conduct unbecoming a 
teacher.” 

MeGrath said he anticipated 
Friedman “will assert the existence 
of constitutional guarantees of po- 
litical and academic freedom which 
are threatened by his proceedin g.” 


Under “lesser rahe id he 


told Trial Examiner Theodore 


Kiendl, J. P. Morgan Co. lawyer 
assigned to try the case, a demand 
that constitutional guarantees be 
upheld should be received with 
“some tolerance.” 

But the Korean war, he added, 
wipes out such guarantees for 
Friedman, whom the Board of 
Edueation charged, violated school 
rules by alleged membership in the 
Communist Party. 

FRIEDMAN was not linked 
with Kornfeder’s testimony of al- 
leged experiences in the oCmmu- 
nist Party from 1919 until 1934, 
when Kornfeder was expelled as a 
provocateur and enemy of the 
trade union moveemnt. Kornfeder 
did not know the teacher. 

But his testimony, which had no 
bearing on the alleged acts ot the 
teacher, was permitted by Kiendl 
to become e part of the trial record. 


Marc Puts Office on Wheels 


It isn’t Only His Program That Sets Pace in 18th C.D. 


When Rep. Vito Marcantonio innovates it’s a joy to be»? 
hold. The dynamic people's Congressman whose campaigns 


are always practical lessons of 
to the community interest, has now ® 
opened an “office on wheels.” 

A beautiful trailer that once had 
Lach! bedroom and even a “liv- 
ing room,” has been converted into 
-an election campaign headquarters. 
Rep. Marcantonio will use it to visit 
his constituents throughout the 
18th Congressional District and 
will be available night and day for 
personal meetings at street cornefs, 


REP. . MARCANTONIW 


before tenement stoops and even 
in between red lights. 

The trailer-office which takes to ' 
the streets at 10 a.m. tomorrow is 
equipped with a wireless 
files, waiting room, maps and com- 
plete paraphernalia for on-the- 
meetings and distribution of elec- 
tion material. 

Sound trucks, including one in 
the name of the Trade Union Com- 
mittee to Elect Marcantonio and 
Other Labor Candidates, will begin 
rolling Monday morning too. The 
campaign is geared for action, 
swift action, the kind that gets 
places literally. om 

Marcantonio’ S prestige, especial- 


hone, | 


political sagacity and devotion 


ily since his struggle against the 
McCarran bill in Congress, was 
never higher in the teeming 18th 
district. 

The five campaign offices for 
Marcantonio—there are two in the 
eighth, two in the 10th, one in the 
14th and one in the 16th Assembly 
Districts—are preparing distribution 
of thousands of folders and leaflets, 


during the week of Oct. 9-14, and 
billboard posters. The response of 
the 18th CD to Marc's campaign 
has caused his opponent, James G 
Donovan, Democratic-Republican- 
Liberal, to scream for more funds. 

The bankruptcy of Donovan's 
program is seen in his prepared 
poster, still at the printers, which 
rants: “Defeat Moscow's ‘tool in 
Congress.” The people who have 
elected Marcantonio seven times 


have heard this phony lie before. 
They never believed it. 


mailing cards urging registration 


ey y don't believe it now. 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y.— 
Stunned by the pro-fascist blitz 
put over by its erstwhile progres- 


beginning to fight back against a’ 
local law which requires registra- 
tion of all Communists and other 
pregressives living, working in or 
regularly passing through the city. 

The law, first such to be passed 
in a New York communitv, was 
rushed through the City Council 
Monday without warming or 
-hearing. 

The measure was proposed by 
Mayor Stanley Church, a Demo- 
crat who for many years sought 
t and received the backing of ‘Com- 
munists and other progressives. 


* 


CHURCH HAS admitted he has 
received letters and wires of pro- 
test even though a public cam- 
/paign against the bill did not get 
under way until after its peaege. 


‘The Westchster County Commit- 
tee por Human Rights, a body of 


a 


NEW ROCHELLE 
LITTLE McCARRAN LAW 


FIGHTS 


prominent citizens, has protested 
bittérly. It is reported that among 
the individuals protesting was Mil- 


sive mayor, this city of 870,000 is | on Heimleich, legislative director | 
‘of the Mayor’s Council on Unity. 's 


The local Standard-Leader, in} 
an editorial Wednesday, charged 
the bill was blitzed through illegal-| 
ly since it was introduced and 


Scanning the Vews 


‘Lessons in Asia | 


While MacArthur's troops were “teachting a lesson’ to Koreans 
with bombings, shellings and mass destruction, the real news in 
Asia was being made much further south, where the Chinese people 
were teaching their own lessons. The news came in a reluctant 
admission on inside news pages here that the Chinese Peoples 
Republic had overcome the plague of famine and sarvation—without 
outside “help.” . “Despite floods, famine,” wrote The Times 
Tillman Durdin, “the Communists have manage d .. . to kep their 
cities supplied with food at lost cost.”. . . . And while MacArthur 
was using nearly every method of modern warfare against. the 
= his plans and those of his Wall Street masters was being 

Je aye by the Viet Minhese still further South than China, 
ith primintive weapons but with indomintable spirit were 
clearing the French invaders from still more of their land. 


Poland Plays Football 


Former Nazis and near-Nazis were rubbing their hands in glee 
in West Germany. ... Plans were already being worked out for 
a new Reichswehr headed by the old General Staff as soon as they 
got the okay from Dean Acheson. .. . 
however, was the opposition from the people in France, En 
U.S., and Germany itself. . . . The Italian cabinet began considera- 
tion of its owm version of a ‘McCarran Bill . . . only trouble, how- 
ever, in putting it across was the presence of two millon Italian 
Communists and a working class and peasantry siding with the 
Conmnunists. . .. Front-page news in Poland was the big soccer 
turnament, with thousands participating and hundreds of thousands 
attending the games. 


Lewis and Green 


Presidential adviser W. Averill Harriman drew a blank from 
AFL conventions delegates when he told them to prepare for years 
of sacrifice. .. . But the delegates thundered their applause when 
a sentence popped up in his speech: “We must guard our civil 
liberties.” ..%. John L. Lewis wrote another letter, warning that 
Ohio coal miners might “evacuate” the pits if Senator Taft should 
enter any of them looking for votes. . . .~ “The underground work- 
ings are unnecessarily confined, and the air therein is easily con- 
taminated,” Lewis wrote. ... Back at the AFL convention in 
Houston, William Green said he would “fight against infiltration by 
any ideology.” 


Too Noisy on Western Front 

Dr. W. E. 
New York, was voted a life member of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. . . : The State Department voided 
the passport of Dr. Ralph Spitzer, former associate professor of 
Chemistry at Oregon State. Spitzer had been dismissed from his 
university post after he suggested it might be a good idea to look 
into ‘the theories of Russian biologist Trofim D. Lysenko. .. . 
Scripps-Howard columnist Robert C. Ruark was worried over audi- 
ence reaction to the revival of the film classic ALL Quiet on the 
Western Front. . .. He was especially concerned over the “over- 
flow of youngsters” applauding any mention of peace in the movie. 


Cops Probe Cops 


The probe into the tieup between New York’s cops and the 
gambling racket was getting hot. Acting Mayor Impellitteri jumped 
into the picture. He ordered the Police Department to look into 
any possible connection between cops and bookies. ... Arnold 


| Constable, one of New York's big department stores, celebrated its 


125th anniversary by giving a breakfast for its old customers. There 
was no raise for the workers from the only big non-union store in 
York William Allan, Worker correspendent, placed 12th 
in a race for Detroit Common Council, polling 5,398 votes 

Robert Kelly, Minneapolis Communist Party chairman won nomina- 
tion in thé non-partisan primary for state legislature by eh in 
third and getting 1,784 votes, 30 percent of the total cast. 


Big obstacles in the way, _ 


B. DuBois, ALP candidate for U.S. Senate from_ 


passed the same day without all ary * 


members present. 


The law requires everyone to he 4 


cae who belongs to any- or- 
ganization which “advances the ob- 


jectives of the world Communist || ‘a eS 


movement. 
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’ Failure to do so with-| = . 


in ten days will mean six months in|{ ~~ Wg 


jtil and $500 fine. Church has de-' & 


to members of the Communist | 


He has not defined what ‘groups. 


clared it will be applied not only » ::%% Ne 


Party but to cther groups as well. | ‘A — 7 a ech 


° ne ated Be 
Communist leaders in Westches-. armas ee 


ter County say a wide movement 
of protest is beginning to develop. ! 
They plan to go to the courts at’ 


once io knock the law out as 
unconstitutional. 


At the aiidaen School (I. to r.): taken 5 Rosalie ‘Berry helps 
—@ Students choose course; Doxey A. Wilkerson, director of faculty. 


Why They’re Enrolling at Jefferson School 


The corridors are buzzing. again | 
at the Jefferson School of Social 
Science. Many Institute of Marxist 
Studies classes have already begun; 
and registration for the fall term 
courses opening next week is rap- 
idly gathering momentum. 

t is a remarkable achievement 
that more than 75,000 persons have 
studied at this Marxist educational 
institution during the past sewen 
years. There could be no more 
convincing proof of its vital service 
to the. working people of our com- 
munity. | 


Who are the students? Why do 


they come? Here are some of the | and” 


answers they.. give, to, Regi ar| 
Rosalie Berry and her co-workers: 


A Negro seaman wants to “know 
the real score on Russia.” A trade 
union 0 needs “theory that 
will help me fight the Social D Demo- 
cratic in my union. A 
factory worker ‘explains: “I never 
‘went to college, and I always : 
wanted to take a course in Shake- 


speare. 
* . 


ONE HOUSEWIFE who can- 
not attend evening classes is grate- 
ful ‘for the school’s at of 


special for her 
while Sepyian the see. hen zicniog morn- 
olitical 


ing course on Economic, 
the World 


Social Issues in 
Tpday. A: gaduate studer it. from a}, 


local university registers for courses 


in philosophy and political econ- 
omy, remarking: “I hope they make 
more sense here than what they 
teach up on the hill.” 

A hesitant youngster exp lains: 
“I’ve never been here selanes but 
I understand you have a beginning 
course on what this Communist 
business is all about.” A Puerto 
Rican worker registers for La 
Cientia Social, pleased at this op- 
portunity to study: introductory 
Marxism in his native language. A 
white lady hopes the course on the 
Negro Question “will tell me what's 
= to happen to the race prob- 

down cone where I live.” 


» ely 


HERE IS A: GENUINE sail 


school—open to all, low fees, one 


night a week for 10 weeks, no en- 

_— requirements or credits or 

Ly me Everyone who comes does 
ecause he wants to learn. 

And thousands continue to come. 

On any given night when classes 

are in session, between 400 and 


700 students fill the lecture rooms} 


and worksh of the Jefferson 
School's nine-floor building at 16th 
Street and Sixth Avenue. 

They also take part in the many 
non-classroom features of the 
school’s program. The library has 
the most extensive Marxist-Lenin- 


ist collection in the eiche Plays 
tby the Jefferson 


‘Theatre W 
are often better than oP 


"The Saturday afternoon Jefferson 
Forum witnesses many lively dis- 
cussions on current political issues. 
Art exhibits, progressive movies, 
weekend conferences, Sunday eve- 
ning public lectures—these are 
among the many and varied ac- 
tivities which have earned the 
Jefferson School its reputation as 
a vital center of learning and cul- 
ture for the- working class. 

In this period of threatening 
war and ack, the . Jefferson 


— moves is contblentl ahead as 


ymbol of that bright socialist . 


future which will of all free and 


he Seas ie tod. ‘the rene ae 
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nions, Scientists Clergy, 
lewspapers Call for Veto 


A TRADE UNION VIEW 


Wright, in UE News 


President Truman had on his desk this week the demands of thousands 
of organizations and individuals, as well as the editorial comment of many 
newspapers, for a veto of the unconstitutional McCarran bill. Among those 


represented in this great outpour- 
ing of.midss protest against the 
anti-democratic measure were 17 
leading national organizations, 130. 
noted professors, clergymen and 
writers, including two Nobel 
Prize-winners, and such news- 
papers as the Boston Herald, the 
St. Louis Star-Times, the Chicago 
Daily News and’ the Toledo 
Blade. The CIO Woodworkers, 
the independent Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers and the United 
Electrical Workers, all three meet- 
ing in convention, also urged. veto. 


The statement of the 17 organ- 
izations was released through the 
National Civil Liberties Clearing 


Union- Busting. Rackets Get 
McCarran Bill 


New Lease in 


WASHINGTON.—Every unionist who re- 
members the days of 1935 and on will recognize 
the McCarran-Wood bill for what it is—the union- 
busting law of the company, aged in long- 
smoldering hate for 15 years. 


Every paragraph of the bill is a rewritten 
version of the company law that spread terror in 
the mill towns and mining camps, on the rail- 
roads and in the auto plants, wherever men and 
women labored and organized their unions. 


Unionists will see the deadly parallel between 
the McCarran-Wood bill registration provisions, 
and the blacklists operated by the big industrial- 
ists. They will see the recreation of the vast 
industrial spy network, broken by Congress 13 
years ago. They will see new life and direction 
for company service squads and plant protection 
units to prevent “sabotage and espionage.” 

They will see every strike labaled as a con- 
Spiracy to organize a totalitarian dictatorship, 
rather than the 15-year-old label of a conspiracy 
to restrain trade or damage private property. 
They will see union leaders and active rank and 
file unionists carted off to concentration camps 


for strike activity, rather than being framed and 


‘sent to fhiail as they were 15 years ago. 


THE PARALLEL stretches endlessly. When 
totaled up, it’s company law translated into fed- 
eral law. Company law, which operated when 
millions of working men and women fought to 
gain recognition of their industrial unions, set 
loose a gigantic reign of terror in the nation. 
Federal law, in the form of the McCarran bill, 
has the same purpose. 

Few Congressmen and Senators arose to make 
that point in the two weeks Congress has been 
writing and rewriting stiffer and stiffer repressive 
legislation. Most took the floor to say that the 
bill was aimed only at the Communists. 

Fifteen years ago, every unionist was con- 


House. 
Carran-Wood-Kilgore bill “is a 
violation of traditional American 
guarantees of individual freedom.” 


It was signed by: 

Dr. Ralph E. Himstead for the 
American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors; Ernest Angell, 
chairman, and Patrick Murphy 
Malin, director for the American 
Civil Liberties Union; James Loeb, 
for the Americans fur Democratic 
Action; Jacob Blaustein, president, 
for the American Jewish Commit- 
tee; Irving Miller, president, for 
the American Jewish Congress; EI- 


mer W. Henderson, for the Ameri- 
can Council on Human Rights; 
Michael Straight, for the American 
Veterans Commmittee; Meyer 
Steinbrink, chairman, for the Anti- 
Defamation League of B‘Nai B'rith; 
Jack Wasserman, for the Associa- 
tion of Immigration and Nation- 
ality Lawyers; Rev. Thomas B. 
Keehn, for the Council for Social 
Action, Congregational Christian 
Churches; Adolph Held, for the 
Jewish Labor Committee; Ben 
Kaufram, for the Jewish War Vet- 
erans; A. J. Hayes, president, for 
the International Association of 
Machinists; Irving Kane, National 
Community Relations Advisory 
Committee; Katherine A. Engel, 
president, for the National 
Council” of Jewish Women; 

John W. Edelman, for the CIO 
Textile Workers Union; Maurice 
N. Ejisendrath, president, Union 


‘l| of Hebrew Congregations. 


sidered a Communist, every union was considered 
either a Communist action or a Communist front 
organization, to apply the general definitions of 
the McCarron-Wood bill. 

Since most of the Senators and Congressmen 
who voted for the McCarran-Wood bill and sent 
it to the President for his veto or signature had 
also voted for the Taft-Hartley law, the bill be- 
comes an ¢xtension of that slave labor law. It 
offers the means to jail active unionists, some- 
thing which the Taft-Hartleyites desired but 
dared not do when they rammed their law 
through. 


LABOR LEADERS in the AFL and CIO 
(Continued on page 8) 


AFL president William Green 
also called for a veto of the bill. 


* 


MORE THAN 1,000 prominent 
religious leaders, scientists, edu- 
cators, writers and artists wired to 
Presiednt Truman, urging him to 
veto the McCarran-Wood bills. 

Signers of the statement in- 
cluded the Rt. Rev. Charles W. 
Brashares, Methodist Bishop of 
Iowa, Des Moines; the Rt. Rev. 
Arthur W. Moulton, Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop (retired) of Utah, 
Salt Lake City; the Rt. Rev. Wal- 
ter A. Mitchell, Protestant Epis- 
copal Bishop of Arizona (retired) 
Rancho Santa Fe, Calif.; writer 


It declared that the Mc-@ os 


Pierre Van Passen; Pulitizer Prize 


novelist Dorothy Canfield Fisher, ° 


Putney Vt.; Pulitizer Prize play- 
wright, Clifford Odets, New York 
City; Nobel Prize winner, Dr. An- 
ton J. Carlson, former president of 
the American Physicist - Associa- 
tion and head of the Department of 
Physics at the University ot Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Ill.; the noted Ne- 


gro poet, Langston Hughes; Dr. ~ 
Algernon Black, Director of So-. 
ciety for Ethical Culture, New: 


ork City; detective story writer 
Dashiell Hammett; Dr. F. W. Pat- 
terson, president of Tuskeegee In- 
stitute; Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, 
former president of the University 
of Wisconsin, Berkeley, Calif.; 
Dean George Parker of the Ter- 
rell School of Law, Washington, 
D. C., 
* 


INITIATORS OF THE STATE- 
MENT to President Truman were 
Miss Emily Greene Balch, Nobel 


Peace Prize winner for 1946, Wel- — 


lesley, Mass.; Dr. Thomas Mann, 
writer, Nobel Literature Prize win- 
ner for 1929, Pacific Palisades, 
Calif.; Prof. Zechariah Chafee, Jr., 
Harvard University Law School, 
leading authority on the Ameri- 
can Constitution and civil liberties, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Dr. Linus Paul- 
ing, head of the Department of 
Chemistry at the California Insti- 
tute of Technology and fermer 
president of the American Chem- 


ical Society, who was decorated 
by President Truman for his work 
on atomic research during World 
War II, Pasadena, Calif.; - Dr. 
Mark A. Dawber of New’ York 
City, executive secretary emeritus 
of the Home Missions Council of 
North America; Professor Robert 
Morss Lovett, former governor of 
the Virgin Islands, Oak Terrace, 
Minn.; Bishop W. J. Wells, secre- 
tary of the Board of Bishops of the 
A. M. E. Zion Church and a 
member of the Central Committee 
of the World Council of Churches, 
Chicago, IIl.; and Dean B. Thomp- 
son of the Rockefeller Memorial 
Chapel at the University of Chi- 
cago. 


ER’ 


‘WHY | REFUSED 10 REGIST 


Ist Victim of L.A.’s Mundt Law Explains Why He Defied Police Rule 


By Henry Steinberg 


LOS ANGELES.—I was the first person arrested for! 
failure to register under Los Angeles county’s three so-called 


Communist registration ordinances. Why didn’t I register? 
The county supervisors, without@— 


any public hearing, adopted or- 
dinances patterned on the Mundt- 
Nixon-Ferguson - McCarran police 
state measures now pending in 
Congress. 
Such legislation violates the 
First and Fifth Amendments to 
the -U. S. Constitution—the amend- 
ments that are the heart of the Bill 
of Rights. - 
The First Amendment reads: 
“Congress shall make no law re- 
ing an establishment of reli- 


are that no person “shall be com- 
pelled in any criminal case to be 
a witness against himself, nor be 
deprive of life, liberty or 
erty, without due process of law.” 

The county ordinances and the 
congressional bills sek to outlaw 
the: Communist Party. They de- 
cree that the Communists are 
agents of a foreign power, sabo- 
teurs and spies and out to over- 
throw our government by force 
and violence. 

This is the big lie—the same lie 
that Hitler in his seizure 
of power in Germany—the same 
big lie that Mussolini used—the 
same big lie that Dictator Franco 
is using’ in Spain today, 

As. I have often stated publicly, 


rop-| 


"sl ~ 

The first person jailed for his 
alleged failure to comply with Los 
Angeles County’s “little McCarran 
law” tells his story below. He is 
Henry Steinberg, legisative direc- 
or of the Los Angees County Com- 
mittee, Communist Party. A well- 
known figure in the- Jewish com- 
munity of Los Angeles’ east side, 
Steinberg polled 58,777 votes in 
the. June primary for county as- 
sessor this year. In 1949, he had 
obtained 34,000 votes for member 


of the board of educatin. 
The second arrest, under the 


so-called “Communist registration” 


significantly} a 


ordinance was, 


union leader, Gus Brown, business). 


agent oif the Furniture Workers 
Local 576. He was arrested just as 
his union was in contract negotia- 
tions on a* wage boost demand. 
The witch-hunting Los Angeles 
measure has stirred wide protest 


on the West Coast. 
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McManus, general 
Stephen H. Fritchman, minister 


Horn, former YWCA worker, have appealed 


_ Life is better now for these children im a child care center in 
Shanghai. To help the youth of China win good health, John T. 
manager of the weekly National Guardian, Rev. 


of Los Angeles, and Olive Van 
for a Columbus Day 


(Oct. 12) Friendship Cargo for China shipment of medical aid for 
the China Welfare Institute of Shanghai, whose chairman is Madame 


Sun Yat-sen. Funds for F 
Welfare Appeal, Inc.; 439 'F 


“pPrrdi, fb. 


Cargo. should be sent to China a 
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ers Call 


| 


For Unity to Halt 
War and Fascism 


Communist leaders from all over the country mapped 
out a people's plan this week for uniting all Americans to 


save the country from fascism 
Hall, Communist 
secretary, told the two-day con- 
ference that the desperation of 
Wall Street makes a new world 
war more threatening but that pre- 
vention of such a war “was sti 
in the cards.” 


He declared that passage of 
the police-state legislation by 
Congress would be the biggest step 
toward the “open terroristic rule 
of reactionary Big Business taken 
yet, but that it would not yet mean 
the advent of fascism. | 

“If reaction thinks it is going 
to eliminate us from the struggle 
against fascism by outlawing our 
Party, it will get the surprise of 
its life,” he declared. “We are 
going to organize and lead the 
masses in a struggle against fascist 
reaction.” 

William Z. Foster, the Party's 
national chairman, in a letter ad- 


dressed to the parley, declared 


that the American people must 
be fully alerted to the “danger- 
ously demagogic characteristics of 

is new and specific American 
brand of fascism which,” he warn- 
ed, “masks itself under pretenses 
of peace and democracy. 

At the same time, the Commu- 
nist leader cautioned that “in call- 
ing attention to the greatly in- 
creased danger of fascism and 
another world war, we must be 
careful not to fall into the mistaken 
position that war and fascism are 
inevitable.” 

Highlights of the meeting in- 
cluded addresses by Benjamin J. 
Davis, former New York City 


Party national?® 


and a third World War. Gus 


Councilman; Pettis Perry, secretary 
of the Party’s National -Negro 
Commission; John Williamson, na- 
tional labor secretary. H Wins- 


stiJ]jton, national organizational secre- 


tary, was scheduled to speak as 
this edition of The Worker went to 
press. | 
In his letter Foster warned that 
a mistaken stress on the inevitabil- 
ity of war and fascism “would cut 
a —— per our whole 
a emocracy. 
He stressed that “the people can 
block this war and smash the fas- 
cists if they will but act.” The 
’s national chairman asserted: 


ite the looming menace of | Punis 


war and the rabid offensive of 
fascist-minded reaction in the U.S., 
the great masses of the people in 
this , in the front line the 
| working 9 have it in their 
power, by resolute action, to defeat 
all this malignant reaction and to 
orientate the country toward a 
policy of peace and democracy.” 

The “forces of democracy,” 
Foster warned, “do not as yet 
realize as definitely as necessa 
‘the essentially fascist heart of Wa 
Street reaction. They (and we) do 
not point up enough the danger 
of a new fascism emanating from 
Wall Street.” The democratic 
forces, he said, “do not stress 
sufficiently the stark fact that the 
U.S. is using in its service the forces 
of world imperialism.” 

Hall expressed confidence that 
the American people will battle 


(Continued on Page 6) 


By Joseph Starobin 


world.” The Soviet pro 
lowed Acheson's pro that the 
UN turn itself into a war alliance— 


at a moment's notice—against the 
Soviet Union. 

The duel between the two men 
and the two policies climaxed the 
first day of the introductory policy 
speeches which are the UN As- 
sembly custom. Vishinsky surprised 
all observers by taking the ros- 
trum immediately after Acheson. 
In an exceptionally earnest and 
calm manner, he devoted his 25 
minute-address to an appeal 
against war, and called upon the 
General Assembly to adopt a spe- 
cific, four-point declaration. 

The Soviet proposal would have 
the UN Assembly: 

a) Condemn and prohibit all 
propaganda for a new war, and 
ish those responsible for it. 

b) Adopt the Stockholm pledge, 
which calls for unconditional out- 
lawing of the atombomb and con- 
demning as a war criminal the first 
nation to use it. 

c) Call upon the United States, 
the Soviet Union, Britain, France 
and China to “combine their peace- 
ful efforts” in a pact against war. 

d) Reduce land, naval and air 
forces by one-third in the year 
1950. 

Vishinsky thus brought together 
all the previous Soviet proposals 
to UN assemblies. He showed the 
willingness of the Soviet Union 


to reduce its own land armies, 
while directly challenging the U.S. 
to sign a Big Five peace pact. 

In a direct reply to Acheson’s 
eaflier charge that the “new impe- 
rialism diretted by the leaders of 


fol-@ 


heavily armed and ready for war|"Y 


Vishinsky Offers UN 
4.-Poimt Peace Plan 


Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Vishisky followed Secretary of State Dean ‘Ache- 
son to the General Assembly floor Wednesday, and made a dramatic proposal that 
the Big Five “combine their efforts” to “remove the threat of a new war from the 


for the war danger, Vishinsky de- 
clared categori that his coun- 
is “conducting a consistent 
struggle against all military adven- 
tures. 


The Soviet le, said the 
white-haired, 


alone, can the great aim of 
ing socialism be realized.” 
Whereas Acheson had proposed 
to change the basic character of the 
UN—with the Assembly taking over 
the functions of the Security Coun- 
cil—the Soviet spokésman insisted 
that the UN must remain intact, as 
originally conceived in San Fran- 
cisco. 
He urged a “true desire for co- 
operation, despite all difficulties 
and obstacles,” and again demand- 
ed the seating of People’s China in 
the Security Council as a guaran- 
tee of its proper role in bringing 
about “peaceful settlement” by the 
“unanimity of the Big Five.” 
Vishinsky contrasted the “peace- 
ful creative work in the Soviet 
Union” where “all forces are di- 
rected toward developing the na- 


tional economy and raising the 


: 


fold increase of the American mili- 
tary budget since 1938. _ 

The American armed budget in 
1938-39, he noted, was a bit over 
one billion dollars, and in 1949-50 
it was over 13 billion dollars, aside 


from special appropriations for the 


| Korean adventure. 


Vishinsky made a special point 
that the American insistence upon 
rearming western Europe plus 
Germany and Japan was harmful 
to the peoples of Europe. He 
cried out against the “spectre of a 
new war over the “war-wounded 
continent” now being raised by- 
the North Atlantic alliance. 

Acheson’s proposal to turn the 
UN into a recruiting ag for 
armed forces under thumb of 
the United States was tossed into 
the fifth UN assembly yesterday. 

In a major speech skillfully cal- 
culated to make the U. S. a r 
as the defender of peace, PW 1d 
proposed that all nations make 
available “especially trained and 
equipped” armed forces, which 
could be called into action by an 
— session of the General 
Assembly within 24 hours” — and 
would completely get around the 

rovisions of the UN charter that 
ve peace enforcement up to 


standard of living” with the 12- the Security Council. 
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the Soviet Union” was responsible 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


on his “anti-Communist” ordinance. 


THIS ORDINANCE TAKES away the liberties of ALL — except the 
Dixieerats, the Ku Klux Klan, the criminal bombers of Negro homes, 
brutal policemen and the stooges of J. P. Morgan Tennessee Coal and Iron. 

DESPITE THIS ORDINANCE, many citizens, Negro and white, who 
are not members of the Communist Party, are also courageously continu- 
ing the fight for constitutional liberties, human 


the South. 


| FIRST U. S. FASCIST CITY? 


.-. ‘THE EXPERTS SEE the signs! From Franco Spain and fascist 
Greece have come congratulations to Police Commissioner “Bull”? Connor 


Their fight is YOUR fight! 


Help defeat this ordinance before it is copied in 


your city! 


Send 


City Hall, Birmingham, 


Send funds which are urgently needed for a legal challenge 


SYLVIA HALL, Secretary 


Freedom in Birmingham 
Civil 


Rights 
23 W. 26th St., 


‘ae Ae ay 


rights and democracy in 


protests to MAYOR COOPER CREEN, 


! ‘Committee, 
York City 10, N. Y. 


ORDINANCE NO. 781-F 
AN ORDINANCE TO PROMOTE 
THE PUBLIC SAFETY 


BE IT ORDAINED by the Commission of the 
City @ Birmingham as foellews: 

Section 1. It shall be unlawful fer any officer 
ow member of the Communist Party of this o@ 


the date of publication of this 


ordinance and before cessation of hestilities -in 
* €erea against the armed ferces of the United 


Section 2. The presence of any such officer 


o member withia such Hmits or jurisdiction ia 
or upen any such day shali constitute an offense 
separate from the offense of his presence within 
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Washington Editor 


? 


“THERE WAS NOTHING left of the place,’ a Ma- 
rine officer said. 
“It was murder,” an awed sergeant said. 


They were talking about the MacArthur air-sea-and- 
land assault on the west coast of Korea near Seoul. 


The photographs, such as we are allowed to see 
back home, show an appalling devastation of all homes, 
factories, streets, buildings, and even of trees and grass. 
Flame and metal left a bleak desolation. How many 
died we do not know. The world’s greatest battleship, 
the Missouri, stood off the coast and simply let loose its 
entire battery of cannon’ on the coastal towns. In the 
air, B-29 bombers and jets roamed unresisted, dropping 
mass death and flame round the clock. It reached the 
point where the air force commanders say they have 

run out of targets.” 


Unquestionably, this was one of the completest acts 
of destruction that has ever taken place in any Asian 
country, just as the official communiques claim it was. 
+ 


BUT, WHAT DOES IT MEAN to the conscience 
and. to the real national interests of our country? 


Exactly what is it that we are carrying to the Ko- 
rean nation as we drop these endless tons of bombs on 
their towns, villages and farms? 

For example, the North Koreans have a clear and 
definite social: program. They divide the land of the 
rich landlords, and give it to the landless farmer. They 
restore the rights of Korean workers to form trade 
unions, a right which has been practically outlawed in 
South Korea by the Syngman Rhee regime. They in- 
crease the unbelievably low wage scales prevailing under 
the Rhee regime to a minimum living wage, usually 500 
percent higher than the few pennies a day before. They 
institute the eight-hour day and establish full political 
. democracy for all Koreans. 


WHAT IS THE SOCIAL PROGRAM which is 
backed by the bombs and shells of Gen. MacArthur? 
We have had many witnesses to its real character. CIO 
~~adviser to the American Commission in Korea, Stanley 
Earl, has told the nation of the brutal, semi-slave condi- 
tions existing under the Rhee regime. Roger Baldwin, 
adviser to Gen. MacArthur, returned to America calling 
the Rhee regime a “police state.’ Shocking reports, fully 
authenticated, of wholesale murder of trade unionists and 
peasants who dare to resist these conditions, have been 
given to the world by visitor after visitor. So ruthless 
has been the enslavement of the Korean peasant in South 
Korea that even American officials warned Rhee to “do 
something’ to ease the situation. The corruption of the 


Rhee olficialdom rivals that of the Chiang Kai-shek 
bandits. 

As the bombs fall hour after hour blasting to pieces 
every sign of life—in skies where no opposing air power 

exists—as the battleships pour death from seas where no 

opposing fleet is to be found—what is their message? 

That the peasant who has just received land must 
return it to the landlord? That the ‘trade unions just 
organized must be destroyed and their leaders executed? 
That the newly-elected popular organs of government 
must be smashed up and replaced by the notorious Syng- 
man Rhee political police and the pro-Japanese. collabora- 
tors who are his main supporters? . 


Se - . . 


GEN. MacARTHUR BELIEVES that Asian peoples 
can be intimidated by showing the whip hand. He is 
mistaken. Asia will not be cowed into submission; it 
will fight all the harder and will never surrender its hope 
for national freedom. 

“Unavoidable horrors” is what the New York Times 
calls these new.killings. “Unayoidable war” is what they 


- are trying to sell.. But war is not unavoidable! These 


killings are not unavoidable! A peaceful settlement in 


Korea can be achieved in the UN, with China, Korea’s 
neighbor, seated, with all outside armies withdrawn, and 
-both sides called in by the UN. 


; 


Our human conscience, our national security, de- 


mands the halt to 
ple's country! 


this awful destruction of an Asian os 


Gen. Wladyslaw Anders is a 
man: without a country 
no nation which hates tyranny will 
countenance this 
progromist and protector of Hit- 
lerite murderers. But Anders will 


because . 


anti-Semitic © 


arrive in obieee Monday for _ 


a chat with ident Truman. 
Indications are that the subject 

of the Washington conversations 

will be the rebuilding of Anders’ 


mercenary fascist army which was — 


a disgrace to every Allied soldier 
in World War II. Anders will 


not only talk with high officials . 


but will be given a post of honor 
in New York's Pulaski Day Parade 
Oct. 1 and will be feted at .a 
swank -Waldorf-Astoria banquet 
the same night. 

‘During Poland’s war against 
Germany, Anders pulled his sec- 
a Polish corps out and fled to 
ran. 


Later his outfit showed up in 
Italy, where it displayed more ac- 
tivity attacking Jewish Displaced 
Persons, assaulting Italian anti- 
fascists and propagandizing against 
Big Three decisions on Poland, 
than in fighting Nazis. 

This writer, as an American GI 
in Italy, recalls one incident- by 
Anders uniformed hoodlums which 
sent a shudder through Italy and 


incensed every Jewish soldier in 
the U. S. Army who knew of it. 


* 


AT THE CLOSE OF THE 
W. Anders’ troops were sta-' 
tioned in Southern Italy, in an 
area through which many trains 

ed, loaded with Jewish DP’s 

ded for the south and then to 
Palestine. One such train was 
halted by Anders’ troops who then 
instituted a veritable pogrom. 

Men, women and children were 
throuwn ‘out of the*train. Their 
meager belongings were ripped 
up, some stolen; windows were 


GEN. ANDERS 


was hushed up and never got 
through to the outside world until 
several years later. 


On another oceasion, a group 
of us on leave from the front en- 


tered the headquarters of the 


Polish Red Cross in Naples. Every 


GI was handed a pamphlet in 
English by a Polish olen. 


* 


IT WAS A REPRINT of a 
speech by the fascist-minded Rep. 
Alvin E. O’Konski (R-Wis). In 
the pamphlet, the former Con- 
gressman, who was supplied ma- 
terial for his speeches by Dr. Goeb- 
bels’ agencies, attacked Big Three 
decisions on Poland and all but 


called for war on our ally, the 
Soviet Union. To us GIs it 
sounded like an attempt to incite 
disaffection in the country’s fight- 
ing forces. 

When the war was over, An- 


smashed and anyone protesting 
was savagely beaten. e matter 


ders’ men took it upon themselves 
to mix into Italian politics on be- 


destroyed anti-Monarchist - 
quarters, broke up meetings and 
beat up participants. But the 
Italian workers and peasants were 
in no mood to take anything from 
Polish fascists after . geetting rid 
of their own. Z 


* A SHORT WHILE LATER Anp- 
ders’ army was evacuated from 
Italy for resettlement in Britain. 
But not before Anders had added 
30,000 ex-Nazi officers and men 


to his band, many of whom were 
being hunted as war criminals. 


They included Dr. Wladyslaw 
Dering, wanted for performing 
surgical “ iments” at Ausch- 
witz; Father Izydor Nashajewski, 
wanted as former chaplain of a 
Ukrainian SS_ Division which 
hunted and lynched Jews; Henry 
Gutman, wanted as head of three 
concentration camps in Austria. 

Anders’ agents, meanwhile, 
sought to stir up revolts and 
pogroms in Poland. It was estab- 
lished in Polish courts that they 
were responsible fer such -mas- 
sacres as the’one at Kielce in 1947, 


About 10,000 of Anders’ men 
went to Palestine but were re- 
moved a short while later for 
launching a series of pogroms. 
They were taken out after the 
Jewish authorities warned that 
they would not guarantee their 
safety. 

Later, many of these men were 
found in the Arab legions, fighting 
side by side with Nazi SS troopers, 
in the invasion of Israel. 

The list of the crimes of Anders 
and his men against freedom-loving 
people is long and frightful. To- 
day Anders’ army is nothing but 
a mereenary band offering its 
service to anybody who will use it 
for reactionary purposes. 


And this is the man whom Wash- 
ington will honor this week. 


Negro Leaders Join Bail 
Plea for Communist ‘10’. 


WASHINGTON.—Powerful pleas for continued bail for 
the Communist leaders convicted at the Foley Square frame- 


up trial were presented to S 


Jackson by a group of prominent® 


Negroes and by attornies for the 
10 Communists. Bail was urged 
pending appeal to the Supreme 
Court from the Foley Square con- 
viction for alleged violation of the 
Smith Act. | 

Justice Jackson reserved decision 
Monday after hearing the appli- 
cation. His ruling was awaited as 
The Worker went to press. 

A majority decision of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals on Aug. 28 
upheld the motion of the U. S. 
Attorney to revoke bail for the 10 
Communists and recommit them 
to jail, on the grounds of their 
opposition to the Korean War. 
Judge Learned Hand dissented 


from the majortiy opinion. 
* 


THE ORDER to vacate bail be- 
comes effective Sept. 27,. unless 


‘slical and military 


t-|the application, “to be a means of 


upreme Court Justice Robert 


the courts already responded too 
readily to current social passions 
and political pressures in the com- 
munity.” 

* 


SPONSORS of the brief were 
Rev. Charles A. Hill, Detroit; 
George A. Parker, Washington, 
D. C.; Rev. George A. Fisher, 
Raleigh, N. C.; Mrs. Andrew W. 
Simkins, Columbia, S. C.; Dr. W. 
E. B. DuBois, New York; Theo- 
dore Ward, Brooklyn; Shirley 
Grahm, St. Albans, N. Y.; Dr. Ar- 
nold B. Donawa, New York; Dr. 
Ulysses Campbell, East Oarnge, 
N. J.; and Dr. Phillips Brooks, 
Brooklyn, 

In their application for con- 
tinued bail, the 10 Communist 
leaders pointed out that the gov- 
ernments attempt to revoke it 
“seeks to impose on bail a polit- 
function = to 
its recognized purpose, which is to 
insure the availability of the de- 
fendants when the case is finally 
disposed of.” 


“Bail ‘was never intended,” said 


silencing political opposition or of 
‘evading the protections of the 
First Amendment. ‘One released on 
bail after conviction, because a 


Court of A 
tional 


® 


be presented for review by the. 
Supreme Court. 

Bail pending appeal was order- 
ed by the Court of Appeals Nov. 2, 
1949, explicitly upon the basis of 
this concession. Federal Judge 
Harold Medina who presided at 
the Foley Square travesty had 
previously denied bail. 


* 


JUSTICE HAND, who wrote 
the decision upholding the lower 
court conviction, however, said 
that the case continues to present 
substantial questions for review by 
the. Supreme Court. 

Materials on which the govern- 
ment relied to justify revocation of 
bail are “solely and exclusively 
publications and utterances -pro- 
tected by the First Amendment,” 
said the application. 

* 

WHEN QUESTIONS on ap- 
peal are substantial, “it is an abuse 
of discretion to deny bail,” it was 
pointed out, “even if the activities 
relied on by the government be- 
fore the Court of ls consti- 
tute a recurrence -of the’ conduct 
which led to the conviction.” Such 
a circumstance is one “entitling” 
defendants to bail, to use.the lan- 
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GP. LEADERS CALL FOR UNITY 


(Continued from Page 4) 


for their democratic rights once 
they recognize that fascism is not 
some “man-on-a-horse™~ conspiracy, 
but can stem from the President 
and Congress. — ! 
Hall characterized the Korean 
war as an “unjust — im- 


perialist aggression conducted by. 


the government of our nation in 
the interests of Wall Street's mo- 
nopolies and trusts, in the inter- 
ests of the rubber, oil and tin mag- 
nates.” 


“We cannot evade the respon- 
sibility that in the name of our 
nation and people, American sol- 
diers, American airmen ... are 
giving their lives by the thousands 
and are killing tens of thousands 
of liberty-loving Koreans.” 


He said world humanity is 
“rightly indignant and holds the 
American nation responsible.” The 
historic mission and test of the 
American people is to shackle the 
“atom-maniacs’ who control Amer- 
ican industry, politics and life. 


U. S. foreign policy, which has 
as its aim woild domination and 
enslavement, rests on three main 
pegs, according to Hall. These are 
the inevitability of World War III, 
the atom-bomb as a _ decisive 
weapon of conquest, and military 
aggression against all peoples who 
fight for national liberation. 


He noted that the cost of 
supes-exploitation of colonies and 
other capitalist nations by Ameri- 
can imperialism was _ extremely 
high as a result of the organ- 
ized opposition of the peoples. This 


cost, he warned, would be. shunted 


onto the people of the U. S., whose 
living standards will be drastically 
cut as the nation goes more deep- 
ly into a war economy. 


War, however, can be blocked, 
he emphasized, because the “camp 
of peace and socialism has grown 
stronger, national libe:ation move- 
ments continue to grow and spread. 

“While we must not overstate, 
we must not sell short the potential 
that the American masses indicate 
with their lack of enthusiastic sup- 
port for military aggressfon in Ko- 
rea,” he declared. 

He said that American capital- 


as it recognizes the “unpasse it is 
in.” A third world war may be sui- 
cide for capitalism. 

Hall put much of the respon- 
sibility for the present danger of 
fascism at the doorstep of the 
trade union bureaucracy, Social 
Democrats and liberals who have 
joined the crusade against commu- 
nism and have refused to join in 
a common effort to block these 
developments. | 

He told the conference that op- 
pression of the Negro people has 
“come home to roost,” and is the 
most vulnerable spot in the armor 
of imperialism. He urged the strug- 
gle against discrimination, segrega- 
tion and all other forms of oppres- 
sion be raised to new heights, 
particularly the battle against 
jimcrow in jobs. This, he said, 
should be done not simply on the 
basis of wartime conditions, where 
Negroes face the threat of being 


laid off first. Contracts should be 
so revised, he declared, as to give 
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ism’s “mood of desperation” grows) 


“The Jefierson School offers clarity, understanding, inspiration 
and courage in the place of the obscurantism of the monopoly- 
dominated universities.” — Daily Worker Editorial, Sept. 19 


REGISTER 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL FALL TERN 


COURSES OFFERED IN: 


ECONOMICS AND POLITICS 
HISTORY AND THE WORLD TODAY 


PHILOSOPHY 


BIOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


LITERATURE 


MUSIC AND ART APPRECIATION 
ENGLISH AND WRITING WORKSHOPS 


PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 

COPPER JEWELRY 
CHILDREN’S CLASSES 


NOW for 


Negro people a permanent place 
in industry. 

He placed among the first tasks 
of Communists the 1950 election 
campaign. It will be one of the 
most important, if not the most 
important, “avenue of mass strug- 
gle,” during the next two months. 

But the burden of the struggle 
for peace in the campaign, he said, 
would-be carried on the shoulders 
of the small Progressive Party. He 
urged all possible assistance to that 
party. 

He —- that many had 
asked, either through confusion or 
a desire to slander, whether the 
Progressive Party will replace the 
Communist Party. The mere ques- 
tion, he declared, betrays ignorance 
og both parties. 

“The Progressive Party has not 
been, and-is not, a party of so- 
cialism,” he noted. “Therefore it 
cannot replace the Communist 
Party. We have no intention of 
going out of business.” 

He stated the Communist Party 
will work with “any group or party 
that works for peace, for demo- 
cratic rights, to defend the living 
standards of the working class—for 
this reason we will ank with the 
Progressive Party.” 

He declared the Communist 
Party intends to fight for every 
shred of legality, regardless of what 
Congress does. 

Davis told the conference that 
“the reactionary war against the 
Korean people has Be rat a 
fascist wave of white chauvinist 
terror against the Negro people” 
in this country. He asserted that 
the “attack upon the Negro masses” 
includes “Ku Klux terror, lynch 
violence, mobbings of Negroes 
moving into’ so-called ‘white’ 
neighborhoods and, particularly, 
job discrimination.” American mo- 
nopoly, Davis declared, seeks to 
“place the heaviest economic bur- 
dens of war on the Negro masses, 
who are the most exploited section 
of the American working class.” 

The Negro people “are saying 
— themselves,” Davis de- 
clared, “that the killing of our 
sons in Korea is no substitute for 
the civil rights legislation which 
Truman has so often promised.” 

Reporting on the current strug- 
gles of American labor, Williamson 
told the Communist conference 
that the workers must helped 
to understant “their own decisive 
role” in the recent struggles to 
force wage increases. Williamson 
underscored the fact that “impor- 
tant sections of workers developed 
unauthorized struggles”; that “mili- 
taintly conducted authorized 
strikes” increased; that “wages and 
not pensions has again become the 
dominant issue” and that, “for the 
first time in many years, there has 
been a cracking through of the 
sanctity of contracts.” 

Williamson warned against “two 
wrong tendencies among Commu- 
nists and Left forces in some trade 


SPEAK OUT 


‘Why I Refused 


(Continued from Page 3) 


I no not. believe in overthrowing 
the government by force and vio- 
lence nor does the Communist 
Party of the United States. 

The Communist Party is not an 
agent of a foreign power, but a 
legally recognized American po- 
litical party dedicated to a pro- 
gram in the best interests of our 
people. 

As for me being a “saboteur” or 
“spy”—that is absurd. I served 
overseas in the army in World 
War II. For 14 years I have been 
identified with the fights for 
peace, rent control, housing and 
civil liberties among the people 
of Boyle Heights and the Eastside. 


I have run for public office three 


unions” since Korea. Some, he said, 
“have tried to evade the issue or 
sit it out,” while “some have tried 
to skip the issue and refer to their 
past record of defending the in- 
terests of the workers.” But, said 
Williamson, “the issue of peace or 
war—the issue of American inter- 
vention in Korea, must be met in 
the trade unions, including by trade 
union leaders. It cannot be 
ducked.” 

He declared that “the starting 
point in the activity of Commu- 
nists in trade unions on such a 
controversial political question is 
to get agreement on the right to 
discuss the issue and project dif- 
ferent solutions, to get agreement 
on the right to disagree and, above 
all, to get agreement that * this 
democratic procedure must be fol- 
lowed up with a determination that 
no one will be allowed to split 
the union on the issue of, for in- 
stance, Korea.” : 

Pettis Perry, in his report entitled 
“Further Strengthening of the 
Fight Against White Chauvinism,” 
declared: 

“It is impossible in the context 
of the present war situation to see 
anything but greater oppression 
against the Negro people. It is in- 
ceivable that the et can 
carry through a general attack 
upon the rights of the American 
people and at the same time ad- 
vance the cause of Negro rights.” 

Citing the rise of the Ku Klux 
Klan in numerous areas, police 
brutalities against Negroes and 
“the open organization of mob 
violence against the leadership of 
the Civil Rights Congress” by the 
officialdom of Mississippi, Perry 
declared: “All this foreshadows 
what is in store for the Negro 
masses without the most full- 


To Register’ 


times. The first time was for the 
state assembly. The second time 
was for the board of education in 
1948 when I. received 34,500 
votes. The last time was for-county 
tax assessor this June. I received 
98,777 votes. 

These are some of the reasons 
why I did not register. There is 
another reason. When I was ar- 
rested, I knew that I wasn’t the | 
only person who has been arrested 
for “dangerus thoughts.” 

As a Jew, I knew that six mil- 
lion of my people were murdered 
by fascists in Europe as a result of 
just such legislation as these or- 
-dinances. 

Every thinking person in the 
world today knows that those 
measures of the Nazis and their 
imitators were aimed first at the 
Communists, then the trade union- 
ists, the Jews, Catholics and all of 
those who would not conform to 
fascist decrees. 

I feel I owe a responsibility to 
the close to 60,000 persons who 
voted for me in the last elections, 
as well as thousands of additional 
citizens of our community who 
have been active in their opposi- 
tion to police state legislation. 


I intend to explain the real 
rage behind these registration 
aws, to uphold the right of every 
citizen to express themselves in 
a democratic way upon all issues 
confronting the welfare of our 
country. 

It is not later that you think. 
Fascism has not yet taken over 
America. And it won't, as long as 
we unite to,defeat all forms of 
repressive legislation—local, state 


or national. 


ANNOUNCING! 


Film showings every Friday and 
Saturday evenings. Two show- 
ings each night, 8 and 10 in the 


CO-OP AUDITORIUM 


2700 Bronx Park East 
SEPT. 22 and 23 


(first program) 
Soviet Puppet Film Classic 


The New Gulliver 


Adapted from Jonathan Swift's 
“GULLIVER’S TRAVELS” 


Alse: 
“National Dances of the USSR” 
Subscription 75¢ (tax incl.) 


Children 50¢ 
ALLERTON FILM FAIR 


fledged struggle on the part of the 
Negro masses and their allies.” 


Ausploes: 
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PEACE/ 


Classes Begin. Monday, Oct. 2 


Institute of Marxist Studies Begins Monday, Sept. 25 
Interviews Still Being Taken 


For Catalogee: 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL 


> 4 


; 3 575 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. — 


OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
WA 9-1600 


’ gu +f 


Square and Social 


DANCE! 


Sponsored by 


American Labor Party 


6th AD North 


at the 


PENTHOUSE, 13 Astor PI. 


SAT., SEPT. 23, 8:30 p.m. 
ADMISSION: $1.25 PLUS TAX 


OUTSTANDING 
ENTERTAINMENT! 


REC BAILEY’S 
Orchestra 


IRWIN SILBER 
Caller 


HOPE FOYE 


Entertainer 


SATURDAY 
Manhattan 3 


FILM-SOCIAL at “Theatre Downtown,” 
226 Madison Street, cor. Jefferson St. 
Popular front film ‘“‘La Marseillaise,”’ plus 
Chaplin, plus Russian Ballet. Dance in 
spacious auditorium. Adm, 75¢, plus tax. 
F train to E. B’way. 

HARLEM YPA DANCE. Entertainment 
by Harlem Peacé Caravan. Refreshments, 
Saturday night from 9 until ?? 702 St. 
Nicholas Ave., 145th St. Contribution. 

SEE A movie, come to a party! Film 
on Hollywood Ten, dancing, refreshments 
Saturday 8:30 p.m. ALP 4th AD south, 
158 Rivington St. Subs. 50c. Gag 

HAVE FUN! Big Fall social and Dance. 
Eat, drink and be merry. Checkers and 
Shess for those who don’t dance. Printing 
Trades LYL, 257 Seventh Ave. (bet. 24th 
and 25th §Sts.), 3rd floor, Saturday, Sept. 
23. 8:30 p.m. 50c. 

. ALP 6th AD North Club. Sponsoring 

Square and Social Dance at Penthouse, 

13 Astor Place, Saturday, Sept. 23, . 8:30 

p.m. Featuring Rec Baily and Orchestra, 

oa Silber, caller, Hope Foye enter- 
er. 

TRADE AND TECHNICAL School Teach- 
era; Local 200, UPW., Dance, éntertain- 
ment and refreshments in the Crystal 
t, 108 W. 


GENERALS WITHOUT BUTTONS, fam- 
ous French anti-war satire. Three show- 
ings: 8:30, 10:00 and 11:30 p.m. Stimulat- 
ing discussions. Social all evening. New 
membership fee: $1. Saturday Night Film 
Club, 111 W. 88 8t. 
HENRY THE VIII, great prize winning 
classic with Menry Laughton, full uncut 
film version, ALP Club, 200 W. 80 8&t., 
B’way, 9 p.m. Subs. 75c social. 
LOOKING FOR YOU!!! At our Indian 
Summer Hop, 107 W. 100 B8t. Saturday, 
Sept. 23. 9 p.m. Latest in Records. 
Dancing, refreshments. Contributions 50c. 
7th AD LYL. 

JOIN OUR FUN, members, friends. Folk 
dancing, social, fun. Rose Siev, director. 
Cultural. Folk Dance Group, 128 E. 16 St. 


Bronx 

BRONX COUNTY YPA Fall Peace Party, 
music, YPA Swing Band. Entertainment 
galore. Dancing until ??? 868 E. 180 St. 
Subs. 65c. 


Brooklyn 
BROOKLYN YOUTH invites all friends 


of Bess and-Joe to a wedding party, to- 
night at 1532 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


SUNDAY 
Manhattan 


HENRY THE VIII. Great prize winning 
Classic with Henry Laughton. Full uncut 
film version. ALP Club, 220 W. 80 Bt. 
B’way. 9% p.m. Subs; 75c social. 

JOIN OUR FUN, members, friends. Folk 
dancing, social, fun. Rose Siev, director. 


Brooklyn 

GALA REUNION, excellent film JYF. 
Sunda night, 1203 Pitkin Avenue. 8 p.m. 
Adm. 25c. Come and have fun. 


Coming 


CURIOUS? KEEP WATCHING for next 
15 days . .. October 9 is the night for 
“Spotlight on Asia” ... Discussion, Dance, 
Songs. Call Committee fer Democratic 
Far Eastern Policy. ORegon 3-7560. 

NO PASARAN HOOTENANNY and Dance 
| Priday, Sept.’ 29, 8:30 p.m. with Rector 
Bailey and Band, Betty Sanders, Hope 
Foye, Osborne Smith, Elizabeth Knight 
and many others at the Penthouse, 13 
Astor Place. Tickets: advance (reserved) 
tickets, $1.00. Tickets at door $1.20. Tick- 
ets on sale at People’s Artists, 106 E. 14 St. 

VETERANS OF LINCOLN BRIGADE are 
holding their Annual Fall Dance on Satur- 
day, Sept. 30, at 13 Astor Place, Pent- 
house. $1.25 at door, $1 in advance. Tix 
available at all bookshops. ee 


RATES: 


35. cents per line in the 
Daily Worker 


40 cents per line in The 
(Weekend) Worker 


6 werds constitute a line 
Minimum charge 3 lines 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
DEADLINES: 
Daily Worker: 


Cultural Folk Dance Group, 128 E. 16 Bt. 
‘MOVIE AND DANCE at Tompkins Square 
YPA. Sunday evening see John Stein- 
beck’s great film “Of Mice and Men, 


.§| Room, Hotel Diploma W.. 3. Ot., 
Saturday, Sept. 23, 9 p.m, Subs. stds. - 


Previeus day at necn 
For Menday’s issue 


UE Pacts Set the Pace — 


By George Morris 


The new contracts of the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers for its 30 ,000 
International Harvester and 46,000 General Electric workers this week set a néw pace in 
labor's current drive for wage increases. Both those contracts, won despite great difficul- 


ties due to the splitting policies® 
of the CIO’s leaders, are putting| 
rightwing on the spot, particularly 
in steel where negotiations are 
soon to get under way. 


om Harvester workers, forced 

to go on strike again two weeks. 
ago when the company reneged 
on its earlier agreement providing 
an across-the-board raise. of seven 
cents an hour and other increases, 
forced the company to drop its 
demand of new itions and won 
higher raises to the bargain. They 
went back with a 10-cent ‘acroes-| 
the-board raise, and raises for 
skilled crafts ranging from 13 to 
32 cents an hour. 


The company’s demand of a 
five-year pact and penalties for 
activities in unauthorized strikes, 
were dropped. The union, how- 
ever, had to accept an escalator 
clause for the 18 months its con- 
tract is stil] to run. That, union 
leaders stress, is less serious than 
being tied down: for five years to 
a cost-of-living index, as the com- 
pany and Walter Reuther want. 


* 


THE 22,000 members of the 
UAW in Harvester after the union 
turned down the UE’s offer of 
joint action, are still on_ strike 
for a new contract. The UE’s 
agreement was on a wage re- 
opener. 

Similarly in General Electric the 


UE won raises ranging from 10 to 
15% cents an hour, an extra holi- 


day with pay and a pension-in- 
surance plan that provides month- 
ly pensions ranging oy a mini- 
mum of $123, including social se- 
curity, to $190. The feature in 
the UE’s ion plan which most 
| workers fike i is their vested in- 
terest in it, so that a worker who 
leaves 
credited for benefits when he be- 
comes of age. 

The workers pay in two percent 


of their wages, on a maximum of © 


$3,600 a year, towards the fund, 
but es. are etm to with- 7 
draw what in, witha 


interest, aren they lea “ive the com- 
pany. . 

The UE’s sick and insurance 
plan, on the other hand, costs 
the workers Jess and ~ provides 


higher benefits than the Murray 
plan in steel because the company 
pays about two thirds of the cost. 
In steel it is 50-50, 


* 


SURPASSING ALL other con- 
siderations in the UE’s contract 
with GE is the preservation of the 
conditions that the workers. won 
through 14 years of unionsm. 
When negotiations began last 
Spring the company sought to re- 
write the pact from beginning to 
end with Murray’s steel pact as the 
model. It would have meant vir- 
tually eliminating ig séniority as the 
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 Basinese Machines 


5° GUIDE 


Opticians and Optometrists 


TYPEWRITERS 


mimeos adders 
Repairs — Sales — Rentals 
“ UNION SHOP 


MU 2-2978 
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4 Electrolysis 


1o Rid Your a 


UNWANTED & 
HAIR FOREVER 


method. | . 
results. Lowered cests! Men 
BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 

110 W. 34th Se. (oe 


adj. Saks) 
Suaites 1101-1162 LO 34218 
Florists ~ 


FLOWERS: 


AND FRUIT BASKETS @® 
Delivered Anywhere - 


ERT RAVEN, F lowers 
GR 3-8357 = ¢ 


: 
Sepccccocooooooee: 
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BRODSKY| 


pot mage Sy mage i rnin 


19 & th St. 
near Srd Ave. 


EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE 
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Officia] TWO Bronx Optometrists 


EYES EXAMINED 


GLASSES FITTED 


262 E. 167th STREET, BRONX 
Tel. JErome 7-0022 


_ 


Official 1WO Optician 
ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 


255 W. 84th &t., mear Eighth Ave. 
Men.-Thaurs., 9-7:30; Friday 98-6:30 
Saturday 8-6 — LO 8-83248 


Jj. P.“FREEMAN, Ops. 


atin, 


Official TWO B’klyn Optemetrisis 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 
Near Atlantic Ave. — Our only office 
ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvine 8-9166 
Daily 9 a.m.-7 p.m. 
SATURDAY — 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 
EYES EXAMINED _ EYE EXERCISES 


IN QUEENS =—O*s! two 


Complete Optical Service 
Ps. Examined - Glasses Fitted 


IRVING B. KARP 


Optometrist 


89-08—164 St. tepp. Macy's), Jamaica 
9:30 a.m.-8 p.m. daily OL 8-2982 


RUSSIAN RESTAURANT 
317 East #th Street, ar. tad Ave. 


222226 2246482808260 


the company can still be - 


basic consideration in hiring and 
layoff, emasculating the grievance 


and shop steward machinery and 
weakening other clauses. 


Instead of a five-year pact a|. 


speedup clause and the escalator, 
the GE pact with UE runs for 
two years and will have, a wage 
reopener and a right to strike, ev- 
ery six months. 

In the meantime there was a 


cloud over the conditions under'|: 


which workers in General Electric 
plants represented by James 


Careys IUE, will be working. 
James Matles, addressing the UE 
convention in New York this week, 
revealed that the IUE had ac- 
cepted substantially the proposals 
of the company as early as Aug. 
1. The terms were even mimeo- 
graphed and sent to the JUE lo- 
cals. Only the question of pen- 
sions was in dispute. 


* 


THE FEAR of a superior pen- 
sion plan in the electrical industry, 
said Matles, was an uppermost! 
consideration with Murray who 
tied his union down to $100 pen- 
sion for five years. In an effort 
to avoid embarrassment, said Mat- 
les, Murray and Carey sought the 
same pension plan with GE, and 
to achieve that, planned to force 
the issue into a delaying fact-find- 


ing committee. 
The plan, therefore, called for 
a strike the Tuesday after Labor 
Day, for which a call was suddenly 


——_— — 


Modernize Your 


RADIO PHONOGRAPH 
with 

3-Speed Record Changer 
FM Reception 


VECTOR LABORATORIES } 


95 Second Ave. GR 3-7686 
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issued on the Friday 
Labor Day. The strike would — 
gin. Prompily the U. S. Concilia- 


tion service headed by Murray’s 
friend Cyrus Ching would ask that 


the dispute be left to fact-finders 
and the IUE would accept after 
a days demonstrative walkout. 
It was soon discovered, how- 
ever, Matles said, that some of the 
IVE locals voted against joining 
the walkout because they knew 
it -yas “a phony.” The contract 
a to a month earlier was 


already in their hands and they} 


saw no useful purpose for that 
sort of a strike, Matles asserted. 
Moreover, the UE had obtained 
a copy of the IUE’s pact, spread 


‘INTERRACIAL COUPLE wants apt. 


ATTENTION: 


Millinery Bazaar will be held 
Friday thru Sunday, Oct. 6, 7, 
8, at 77 Fifth Ave. (near 15th 
St.),. N.Y.C, 


BODY REPAIRS 


GE 8. 7 Whee Alignment 
Weld 
hte 
18th AVENUE). 
AUTO BODY WORKS 


1568—18th AVE.. GROOSLYN. N. 8 
A D) CABOLI 3. SHEINIUS 


it widely and exposed it as a “sell- 
out,” Matles said. 

Seeing themselves out on a 
limb if some of their locals didn’t 
respond, the IUE leaders fran- 
tically hastened to Ching to ar- 
range for his wire to arrive a day 
earlier, on Labor Day. He sent 
his. wire asking that the walkout. 
be held uP in the interest of the 

war, .m. Labor Day and 
a wire age only twenty minutes 
later was sent in reply by the IUE 
accepting his request uncendition- 
ally, Matles reported. , 

Carey's pact, for only a year, 
ties the workers to the cost of liv- 
in? index. 


WHO GOT STUNG? 


The Sour Map got stung—over- 
paid for ordinary furniture 
(Never visited Artistic Modern) ! 
The Happy Chap saved on 
superb custom ARTISTIC 
MODERN FURNITURE! 


ot wa wise — BEFORE you buy! 


169 
E. 33rd $i. 


Thurs. ted :3@ 
FURNITURE | 


i 
| restorr sox ont Wed. te 8:30 p.m. 


[FOR ALL YOUR 


OFFICE NEEDS ay 


C nmm—ee———— ee 


MONUMENT 
WEISS 


ee 
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MONUMENTaL*® WORKS 


Official) Monument Dealer fer the (WO 
483 EAST 170th STREET 


Cer. Washington Ave., Bronx, WN. 


Tel. JErome 7-6042 


Classified Ads 


NOTICE: We wil! not accept any ad by mail aniess accompanied by ful) payment 
and copy of the statement printed below with signature of advertiser. 


STATEMENT 


OF POLICY 


The Daily Worker and The Werker will not accept an advertisement in which 
any individua) is discriminated against because of color or creed. 


The above policy is fully understood 
Date 
NOTICE TO JOB APPLICANTS 


—ADVERTISING DEPARTMEN!. 
by me in placing my advertisement. 


The Daily Worker does not ‘accept advertisements from empleyers offering icss 


than the minimum wage. Firms engaged 


in interstate commerce or in the produc- 


tien of goods for commerce must now pay at least 7De an hour and time and one- 
half for overtime under the Federal Wage and Heur Law. Advertisers covered by 
this law who offer tower rates te job seekers should be reported to the Classitied 


Advertising Manager, the Daily Worker, 


N. Y¥., telephone LAckawanna 4-9400. ext. 


Wage and Hour Division, U.S. Department of Laber, 341 Ninth Ave., 


telephone Algonquin 4-7954, er to the 
New York 1, 
486. 


—_™ 


APARTMENTS WANTED 


| TWO COMRADES expecting soon, desper- 


ately need unfurnished apt. phone Pe- 
ritz Olinville 59212 


NBGRO needs small apt. Manhattan, cal) 
Al 4-7954 Ext. 29. Box 130 c-o Daily 
Worker. 


COUPLE desperately need apartment- 
Manhattan, Box 131 ¢-o Daily Worker. 


room and kitchenette. JE 8-3387. 
ROOM WANTED 


« THE MOST RELIABLE PLACE, , 
' TO SEND PARCELS TO-RUS.! 
SIA, ROMANIA and ISRAEL f 


' 
Daty Prepaid ts Through 


RCELS 10 RUSSIA 
1 EASTERN PARKW 


A 


= - - 


) 
Takes 4 er 56 days te USER 
OFFICIAL [WO OPTICIANS 
Have your eyes 
ezamined sy 8&8 


competent eceulist 
.D. 


UNION SQ. 
OPTICAL & JEWELRY CO. 


147 Pearth Ave. (Bank Bidg.) Beem 819 
MN. Shaffer - Wm. Vegel — GB 1-7058 


Funeral Director for the (WU 
I. J. MORRIS, Inc. 


Cm ee a 
= ae eae 


| METROPOLITAN MUSIC SCHOOL, 48 W. 
74th 8S 


YOUNG MAN wants room near Columbia 
University on Sept. 27. Box 132 c-o Daily 
Worker. i 


FURNISHED ROOM TO RENT 


FURNISHED ROOM, kitchen, living room 
privileges, 788 Arnow Av. Bronx. All 
week: OL 2-8859. 


SUBLET EAST BRONX 


FIVE ROOMS sublet, immediately, re- 
frigeratog steam. Reasonable. ORegon 
7-1158 or DAyton 8-4159. 


FOR SALE 
(Appliances) 


SEWING MACHINE, portable, foreign- 
made, rated “Superior” by Independent 
.Consumer Research Orgn. Reg. $179.%, 
” special $141.20. Standard Brand Dist., 
143 Fourth Ave. (jJ3th and i4th Sts.). 
GR 3-7819. . 


» 


or 


SERVICES 


| 


(Aute Repairs) 


LITT AUTO REPAIRS. Also body and 
fender work Reasonable. 140 West End 
Ave. cor. 66th St. TR 17-2554. \ 


(Refrigeration) 


LOU’S' Refrigeration Service. 
commercial. UNiversity 4-3873, 
meyer 9-2932. All boroughs. 


e. Domestic, 
HAve- 


_. (Slipcevers) 


SLIPCOVERS, draperies, custom-~made, 
Fabrics shown in your home. Evenings, 


(Upholstery) 


SOFA rewebbed, relined, springs retied in 
your home, $12. Furniture repaired, 
slipcovered, reupholstered| Comradely 
attention. oe 7-ll. HYacinth &- 
7887. 


PAINTER. ane and 4 outside “work 
done. Reasonably and well. OR 4-4372. 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


ALL jobs moving, storage, all projects, 
closed sans, iow rates. Cali Ed Wende!, 


| a. 
. beach, country. 


SCHOOLS AND INSTRUCTIONS 


MANDOLIN symphony orchestra an- 
nounces opening evening classes for be- 
ginners, adults, and ehildren. 
tio free to members. 50 cents weekly 
dues, non-profit organization. Apply by 
mail, 106 E. 14th St., N. Y. 3, N. ¥. 


N. ¥. C. Register now. Pre- 


Sew aioe exploration ins 

and dancing. Classes for parents. “In- 
strumental, vocal and theoretica) sub- 
jects, jazz, guitar, mandolin — 


Bulletin available. ae 
SITUATION WANTED 


INFANT nurse, one week or more. Prac- 
tical, excellent references, years experi- 
ence, reasonable. GLenmore 3-1385. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Instruc- ° 


PAYABLE iN ADVENCS 


' 


Minimem charge—2 lines 
DEADLINES: 

For the Daily Worker: 
Previous day at i. for 
mre 4 A issue—Friday 

Cer fhe UWeebend) Werter: 
Previeus Wednesday si 6 p.m 
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Louis Tells Why He'll Win 


Rates Ez High : But Tells Worker HOW CHAMP AND EX-CHAMP SHAPE UP WEDNESDAY 


- 


‘Got All Old Punch, in Top Shape’ 


By Lester Rodney ' 


JOE LOUIS WAS FINISHING an intent ping pong match with 
his old-time sparmate George Nicholson in the recreation room of 
the Pompton Lakes training camp. He waved a hello, missed the 
table on two attempted kill shots to clinch a 21-16 defeat, threw 
down the paddle with a snort of disgust, then chuckled at Nicholson's 
taunting boasts of superiority. 


“Goes on all the time,” he said as we moved outside to sit 
down and chat on the spacious lawn, “ I like ping pong for eye 
and hand coordination when I'm training.” 

It was a couple of hours betore Joe was due to get into the 
ring for five rounds of sparring. He was dressed in slacks, sports 
. shirt and moccasins. I was the first writer in camp this day. 

Joe Louis training against at Pompton Lakes. Does it seem 
like a long time since you were here last? I asked. 

He looked around meditatively. “No, to tell the truth, it doesn't. 
In a way it’s as if I never retired. After all, I did this a lot and I 
haven’t been away from it nearly as long as ‘I was in it.” 

° ° o 


JOE, I SAID, near the end of your career, before, you were 
frank in saying the training grind was getting you, that it was get- 
ting too tough. Now it’s a couple of years later. How about training 
now? Is it tougher? 

“No,” he said. “It may seem funny ,but it’s not nearly as bad 
now even though I’m older. One thing is my own personal frame 
of mind. I feel more relaxed personally, that makes everything 
come a little easier. Then, when I came out of the army ,I was 
really fat, was up around 240. Training for the fights with Walcott 
I had to train too hard in a hurry to come down. This time, after 
all the exhibitions and golfing and taking better care of my eating, 
I start training at 218 and can pace myself easy without fighting to 
get into shape. So I find I dont’ mind it. I really feel like training, 
road work and boxing.” 

As for his condition, you just have to SEE him to accept his 
statement. He looks better by far than at any time since thé war. 
He is not fat, he looks strong and bouncy. 

But, outer looks, weight and even good physical condition are 
not the only factors in boxing. More important is how much of. the 
pungh and timing are left: Which brought us to the “big” question. 

°° 


JOE, I ASKED HIM, how much of the old Joe Louis have you 
still got as a fighter? Suppose you take the second Schmeling fight 
as being 100 percent—that was about your best, the second Schmeling 
fight, wasn’t it? 

He nodded, with a little smile. 
best.” 


. « « Suppose vou take yourself then as 100 percent, how wauld 
you figure yourself now, how much have you Jost of that, how much 
do you still have? 

It was a tough question. He thought about it. 

“If you put it into numbers like that,” he said, “I'd say I'm 
about 75 percent of that. But here’s the thing: it’s not a 25 percent 
going back of everything even. It’s all in movement. My punch is 
just as good as it ever was.” 

ao as good? The left hook? The straight right? The darting 
jab that num and hurt like another fighter’s big punch? 

“All just as good,” he said ‘simply ‘yet emphatically. “I punch 
just as as the night I beat Schmeling. I’m sure of that. 

“Oh, I don’t kid myself,” he went on with a shrug. “I know 
I'm not the same. I'm slower moving into position to punch, but 
when I get the opening, like against Walcott last time, it’s still 
there. I don’t think I'll miss openings when they come.” 

__ All right, 1 asked him, you've given your opinion ot yourself 
right now, all your old punch with no loss, much better physical 
condition than any fight since the war, about a 25 percent loss in 
movement and timing from your best. Now how do you rate 
Ezzard Charles as an opponent? From some writeups it sounded 
as if you didn’t think much of him. | 

_ Joe shook his head with a trace of annoyance. “I never said any- 
thing like that. I ALWAYS said he is the best heavyweight around” 
_ Joe heated up a little on the subject. | 

“My goodness, what do they want from the man, he’s just beat 
everyone he’s been asked to beat, that’s all! It’s not HIS fault there’s 
been nobody to press him, bring out his best. There’s been some 
pressed him for a few rounds, but not over the fifteen rounds. May- 
be he doesn’t look so good all the time because of that. Heck, I didn’t 
look so good in some fights!” 

He thought.a little more about Charles, who he’s watched. in 
three of his recent fights. | 

“Charles is a good fighter, don’t think he isn’t. Far as weight 
goes, look at the way he handled Joe Baksi, who weighed about forty 
more than him. And the big thing about Charles is his condition. 
He is without doubt the best conditioned fighter today. . . . Anybody 
who beats him must be in perfect condition.” 

Including Joe Louis? 

“I said anybody.” 


“I guess that was about the 
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In Response to Many Requests 


The Workers Bookshop End of Summer 
Clearance Sale Has Been Extended 


ALL BOOKS REDUCED 
20% to 80% 


(except peice protected books) 
Send for Our Sale List 


WORKERS BOOKSHOP 
"$0 East 13th Street, N.Y.C. 3 
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Union-Busting 


(Continued from Page 3) 


recognize the intent of the Mc- 
Carron-Wood bill. In statements 
issued regularly since the bill came 
up for debate in Congress, both 
CIO President Philip Murray and 
AFL President William Green have 
pointed out its application to labor, 
its effects on strikes, and its reper- 
cussions on union members. 

Congress has ignored these 
statements, just as it ignored la- 
bors pratests. against the Taft- 
Hartley law. Its unwillingness to 
see the effects the bill will have on 
labor only stem from its desire to 
repress the labor movement, spur- 
ring on a gathering drive to smash 
all unions. 

By placing the company law of 
15 years into the federal statute 


that they report only men hated 
by the company. 

It is they who will point accus- 
ing fingers at active unionists as 
Communists or “Communist-front” 
members—forcing them before reg- 
istration boards and hearing of- 
ficers who are nothing more than 
Un-American Committees to de- 


‘termine the orthodoxy of thought. 


Every unionist will remember 
how unorthodox the companies 
considered unionism 15 years ago. 
Belief in unionism was rewarded 
by firing, by forced starvation. 


Now, under the McCarran-Wood |’ 


bill, it will be met by jailing and 
concentration camps. 

The parallel- is there for every- 
one to see and prevent. It took 
years for millions of industrial 
workers to unite and arouse sup- 
port among other millions for their 


rights and fight. It will take the 
same aroused action to prevent 
Congress, even as it nears ‘the 
end of its session, from imposing 


the law of the union busters on 
the land. | 


wa ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


leh EAST 13th STREET 


New thru Monday 
James Cagney Barbara Payton 
KISS TOMORROW GOODBYE 
Gerden MacRae Julie London 


RETURN OF THE FRONTIERSMAN 
(color) 


IRVING PL. COMBI 


books, .Congress has placed an 
atom bomb in the hands of the big 
industrialists and their trade asso- 
ciations. 

The campaign will spread as 
wage demands are made by unions, 
as spedup is intensified, and as 
the reports of huge profits -are 
filed. If the McCarran-Wood bill 


becomes law, the stoolpigeon and 
spy will be sanctified by law, and 
their nefarious work of tearing out 
the foundations of unions will be 


Most Brilliant ... Mest 

Powerful ... 2a Dante's 

‘Inferno’ in Words.” 
—Crowther, Times 


“A Major 


LAST DAYS! 
Effert .. 
Exciting Experience . 
*‘ Recommended.” 
—Pihonda, Tribune 


“/V/VVTep Rating .. 
An Unforgettable power- 


ful Film.”’ 
—Polieck, Compass 


“POWERFULLY DONE” 
. —Winsten, Post 


*% EXTRA! Sensations: Prise Winning Film From Warsaw, “A Boy and His Accordion” 
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THIS SPY NETWORK tore out 
the hearts of many a~ union: 15 
years ago. The 135,000 industrial 
spies are today — up to 
their work again. It is they who! 
are counted upon to report “sabo-' 
tage and espionage’ to: the FBI. 
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MIDTOWN FILM CIRCLE 


Presents 


FRANK CAPRA’S 1936 ACADEMY AWARD WINNER 


DEEDS GOES 10. TOWN’ 
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Cooper and Lionel Stander 


“. . a erackling, witty, social-conscious film, with warmth ... 


sincerity of purpose.” 


—NEW THEATRE 


Saturday and Sunday Eves., Sept. 23-24 


Two Showings Each Night — 8:30 and 10:30 
Social in the Art Room - Refreshments 
Donation 83¢ plus tax 


77 FIFTH AVENUE 


N.Y.C. 
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SUNDAY IN MOSCOW 


= 


of the city. Later I learned that these were. apartment 
buildings and that most of all the construction you see 
going uP all over is of workers. homes. 
river itself has a handsome stone embankment 

and traffic consisted mainly of excursion boats. 

Standing on the bridge I saw one of the reasons 
for the amazing cleanliness of Moscow’s streets when 
a couple of sprinkling trucks went\by. But as impor- 
tant are the ever-present cleaners, mainly women, who 
sweep up every particle of rubbish from the streets. 
Like most Moscow inhabitants, I found myself clutch- 
ing my cigarette butt till I came to a trash basket. 


wher e is the ever -present slogan **Za di a ne Rey Movies and. Theatres 

ee Bie ee a Ths I passed a half-dozen movie houses, several theatres 
and the Tchaikovsky Music Hall during the walk. 
Everywhere large numbers of people were buying 


By JOSEPH CLARK tickets and going in. The current movie hit, pla/ing 


; atte eee (Simultaneously in a great many houses is called “Secret 
: : a RES we ORES on » Boe ~% ie : * ‘ ; Mi ion.” 
MOSCOW, USSR. “L 


| Later I saw this movie which deals with British and 

Frour DAYS IN MOSCOW hardly qualifies gona a es up — with ec | — “s 
me as an. expert on the USSR. So all I want nn ne ak 

to do in my first story from the Soviet Union connate "peggy even "mah bataiicalaion: tail 
is to tell what the city looked like to me on a 


treatmegt of an American GI and at all times I noticed 
that Soviet people draw a sharp distinction between 
five-hour walk through its streets, parks, stores the ordinary -people of America and the Wall Street 
and squares, Sunday, Aug. 27. I won't give the names 
of most places and streets because I don’t speak Russian 


interests who are driving to war. In addition to “Secret 
Mission, I saw from placards that about 20 other pic- 
and can barely make out the signs in Russian, 
I walked alone and must have covered six.or seven 


tures could be seen in the city. 
_ miles, making a big circle from the Hotel Metropole 


Everywhere posters announce the theatre schedules, 
concerts and sports events. | 

where I'm staying. This was my first Sunday in -Moscow 

and I noticed 


Among the authors of plays I could recognize readily 
i that people by the thousands were not 


> = ee eee, Sheridan, Gorky, Tolstoy, 

; ogol, Korneichuk, Ostrovsky. ) 

hurrying to and from work but were strolling along, “Ahough everybody aon to buy a paper in the 

for the most part, taking it easy. Still work was going morning, I noticed there were always people readin 

on and the stores were open for business. copies of Trud (Labor), Evening Moscow, Red Star, R 
Every store I entered, department store, food store, Fleet, Izyestia, Pravda, Moscow Komsomol, Literary 

book store, was crowded. I wandered through enough Gazette, etc., which are posted on bulletin boards all 

of them to see people buying radios, hats, coats, dresses, over the city. . 

hunting and fishing equipment, watches, clocks, toys, F observed people closely all along the walk to see 

bicycles, trioycles, furniture, ping-pong equipment, 

musical instruments, fencing equipment, meat, 

butter, cheese, vegetables, watermelon, fruit, cake, 


whether the ravages of the war was still written on 
them. Men, women and children appeared sound, 

candy, ice cream, wine, beer, vodka, newspapers, maga- 

zines, 


healthy and im fine spirits. Most of them were not wear- 
ing fancy clothes, but all were adequately clad. As 

Book Stores 

Are Busiest 


Our Moscow -correspondent spends 
his first day there strolling around 
town. People crowd the book stores, 
keep ice cream vendors busy, take 
the kids to the zoo, go to concerts, 
ball games, movies, And every- 


Sunday traffic at the Moscow Hotel. 


old, buy cheap editions of Turgeniev, Tolstay, Howard 
Fast, the way Americans buy detective stories. 


far as styles go, there seems to be much less regimenta- 
tion than in the States; the. = were wearing dresses 
somewhat shorter than in the U.S. Most teen-aged 
girls wore their hair in braids. The boys kicking a ball 

There's a story in books alone here. Just about 

every few yards there's either a book store, stall or 

re > oan cseend the way they 4s 
in the busiest five-and-ten-cent store you have ever 
visited. walk out with copies of old Russian 
_classics world literature, modern Soviet books and 
contemporary French, American, British, Italian, Ger- 
man translations. They buy technical books on physics, 
biology, chemistry, mathematics, the way Americans 
buy the Ladies Home Journal. People here, young and 


Next to staple foods and books people seemed to 
be consuming more ice cream than anything else. 
Wherever your eye wandered, there was an ice cream 
vendor <elling sandwiches and cones as fast as they 
can be dished out. 

Walking by the Red Square and the Kremlin walls, 
ro were struck by the enormous line of people that 

ad formed to visit Lenin's tomb. It's 26 years since 
the founder of the Soviet state died, and the line this 
Sunday stretched for blocks through the park alongside 
oan Kremlin. The day before the line was almost as 
ong. 


New Cars, 
Trolleys, Buses 


Walking up Gorky Street, you are impressed by 
the width of the boulevard, but you have become ac- 
customed to streets as wide as a New York City block 


is long. Crossing a street that wide can be -quite an 


adventure, despite the traffic <a and traffic police, 
because of the heavy auto, trolley bus, auto bus and 
truck traffic. Fortunately, most truck traffic takes other 
routes. You notice that almost all the cars are of Soviet 


make, with the Pobeda (Victory) model evidently the 
most popular. You also’ sée huge, handsome Zis cars. 


and small Moskviches. 

I had been somewhat apprehensive about Moscow 
transportation, remembering stories of street cars packed 
so tight*you wondered how they moved. But the addi- 
tion to the subway of the trolley buses seems to have 
alleviated that situation. Siainy, new, blue trolley 


buses and red auto buses are in sight all the time, no . 


matter where you are. 
‘ | walked till I saw a sign 


soldier with 


T noticed 


around in a court yard, or the girls and boys playi 
in a special park for children were.as lively a Bae ie 
youngsters as youll éver see ; 

If I were to single out anything in the way of a 
sloyan that was stressed on posters ghout the city 
—one theme predominates—Za Mir—for: Peace. And 
later too I was able to see that the newspapers stress 
this theme above all; that greater labor efforts are 
spurred in factories- through peace shifts, as they are 
called. But that's another subject—the big subject here— 
and I'll have occasion to wire about it.soon. 


“9 wae LO 


» on onde cream. vendors in a Moscow. Pathe. ciciscsi seed 
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Humanity Confronts the Men 
With the Death-Machines 


By Milton Howard 


IT IS THE INHUMANITY of the present 
economic system, its hatred of the human per- 
sonality, which will finally compel the people to 
replace it with a new one. 

And when I say. inhumanity, I do not merely 
refer to its traditional disregard for human welfare 
(not a single social benefit which working people 
enjoy today was granted voluntarily, let it not ™ 
forgotten). I am referring to a new social fact 
about the system of private ownership of the na- 
tion’s industries. This qualitatively geegecmemerrren 
new social fact is that the class Faas ie 
which benefit most from this pri- § * 
vate ownership is filled with a fee | 
rising fear of the human race. lt Fee. = 
views millions upon millions of Fas 
human beings as expendable in fee 
the carrying out of its social-eco § oe 
nomic-military pos With every 
passing year, the existence of the 
private ownership system becomes 
more incompatible with the = 
existence, the sheer literal staying alive ot the 
majority of living human beings in the world today. 
~ This growing remoteness from humanity, the 
unfeeling calm with which highly respected leaders 
of the present social system can discuss the destruc- 
tion of vast numbers of human persons, can be 
seen nearly every day in the press. The idea of 
killing millions of human beings at a single stroke 
is becoming normal in the thinking of the masters 


eatery se = es : 
ee Ser 
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MAs We See It 


of our industrial machinery. 
WITHOUT ANY KIND OF RESEARCH, we 
find such items as these in the press within the last 


few days: 


* Secretary of State Acheson says that our coun- 


try’s “ingenuity” and “mechanical superiority” can 
easily destroy “all sorts of hordes” that allegedly 
merface our country, in China, Korea, the Soviet 
Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Romania, Hungary, 
and Bulgaria. No doubt, he meant by “all sorts 
of hordes” the people of Malaya, Indonesia, Viet- 
Nam, where war for independence against the 
outside rulers rages day by day, and has been since 
World War JI ended: When India moves for free- 
dom, it, too, will be so viewed. 

What is this “ingenuity” upon which the cul- 
tured Secretary of State places his eager hopes? 
Well, first it is the fiendish weapon of the A-bomb, 
to be supplemented, the Washington experts hope, 
with the even. more terrible H-bomb. Also, we 
know from official publications that scientists are 
busy on the “problem” of germ warfare. 

Hanson Baldwin, New York Times military 
writer, notes that we were on the verge of de- 
stroying Japan’s rice crops with chemical or germ 
attacks from the air when the war ended. The 
Herald-Tribune aviation editor says we may have 
to use this technique on the Korean food supply, 
and conquer by famine as well as killing by ordinary 
weapons. (Sept. 14, page 9.) 

What is revealed in these cold-blooded state- 
ments is the political fact—the most crucial in our 
present world crisis—that Washington cannot_trust 
people anywhere, that its trust must be in machmes 
and technological means as — the human factor 
in modern history. It is people against Washington's 


machines, as they see it. The men in possession. 
of these death machines are becoming as monstrous 
as the machines themselves in their hatred of the 
human personality. es 

It is very important to note that this vaunted 
ingenuity is aimed not merely at winning ordinary 
wars, but at the literal eradication of entire peoples 
and nations. 

The element of racist superiority is strongly 
marked in all the smug discussions about how this 
ingenuity will accomplish the massacre of entire 
nations, burning their cities, destroying their food, 
contaminating their water, and mangling their bodies 
with fire, disease, and explosions. 

* 


IT WAS ONCE CONSIDERED by modem 


——— that poison gas warfare exceeded the 


ounds of human activity. This was more prudence ~ 
than morals, as we know, since all combatants had 
the same weapon. The ghastliest illusion being 
sold to our country is that, someh6w, the sant® logic - 
that applies to poison gas are does not hold 
for atomic bombs. A scientific leader, Dr. Eugene 
Rabinowitch, editor of the Bulletin of Atomic Sci- 
entists, shows what he thinks of human life when 
he writes; “NOT THE DEATH OF MILLIONS, 
but the disorganization of INDUSTRY and trans- 
portation will be the main threat to our survival. 
..»” (New York Times, Sept. 12.) So it is not only 
the obliteration of millions upon millions of colored, 
dark-skinned Asians, Africans, and Slavic peoples 
that is being so blandly prepared. The “race de- 
struction” launched *by the German industrialists 
was mild compared +o this genocidal fury of the 
men who want to continue their private privileges 
in society. 
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MUSMANNO RIDES AGAIN! 


(James H. Dolsen, Pittsburgh cor-™ 


respondent of The Worker, is out on 
$10,000 bail, charged with “sedition.” 
He is one of the three defendants men- 
tioned in the story below.) 


By JAMES H. DOLSEN 
PITTSBURGH. - 


OMMON Pleas Court Judge 
Michael A. “Musmanno of 
Pittsburgh hit the front pages ot 
newspapers all over the country 


Jast March 7 when he summarily 
dismissed a young woman from the 
grand jury as an alleged Communist 
and ruled that Communists were inelig- 
ible for jury service. 

Since that time the Judge has figured 
with increasing prominence as one of 
the bitterest and most unscrupulous red- 
baiters in the country, one who does not 
disdain dragging his judicial robes of 
office through the filth and stench of 
anti-Communist frameups in order to ad- 
vance his own burning political am- 
bitions. 

His latest exploit was to use all the 
power ‘and. prestige of his position to 
get Steve Nelson, chairman of the Com- 
munist Party of Western Pennsylvania, 
held under $100,000 bail on charges of 
violating the state sedition law. The two 
other Communist leaders involved in 
the case—Andrew Onda, steel organizer, 
and James H. Dolsen, Daily Worker 
correspondent, had their bail doubled to 
$10,000 cash at Musmanno’s inSistence. 


This is probably the highest bail ever | 


asked in Pennsylvania. To bolster his 
demand for this preposterous sum, Judge 
Musmanno warned that anything less 
“would be fraught with danger to the 
security and welfare of our country.” 
He cited as “proof” of the danger -the 


conclusions of the infamous House Un- — 


American Committee regarding Nelson's 
alleged Communist activities. 


Nothing Like It 
In Court History 


7 


Musmanno’s theatrics and stage-set- 
ting of his anti-Communist incitation : 


are illustrated in his personally con- 
ducted persecution of the three Western 
Pennsylvania Communists, particularly 
of Steven Nelson, against whom he has 
been most venomous. 


Retaining his office as a Common- 


Pleas Court judge although he is the 
Democratic candidate for Lieutenant 
‘Governor, Musmanno is brazenly _violat- 
ing the rules of the American Bar As- 
sociation, which require a judge cam- 
paigning for an ive, non-judicial 
office, to resign immediately. So it is 
not extraordinary that he. should utilize 
the power and prestige of his position 
to prosecute a private citizen like Nel- 
son, though nothing like his action has 


Page 2 


_ 


Pennsylvania Judge M ichael A. Mussanno figures 


anything goes if you want to get elected Lieu- 


tenant Governor. So instead of a program, he 


offers up a sordid circus of anti-Communist per- 


secutions, His actions fit the description he once 


condemned in writing. 


ever before occurred in thé annals of the 
courts. 


In the preliminary hearings in Pitts- 


burgh that were supposed only to decide 


whether the three accused should be 
held over for the grand jury, Judge 
Musmanno at one and the same time 
performed as the complaining witness, 
the prosecutor and as attorney advising 
the court of two of his fellow judges who 
had to make the decision what the law 
was concerning the issue involved. It 
was an exhibition of self-righteousness, 
egotism, and arrogance hardly paralleled 
in court annals, 


I witnessed the performance at close 
range, being seated as a defendant at 
my counsels table right across from 
Musmanno and his leggl aids. It was 
evident that his actions had all been 
carefully planned out in advance, to 
have the maximum of dramatic‘ effect, 


arte cad aimed at newspaper pub- 
icity. 

“You Are a 

Damned Liar!” 


His testimony consisted of a recital 
of his having visited the Communist 
Party office and bought some books and 
pamphlets on one occasion. The office 
is directly across the street—in the heart 
of Pittsburgh—from the Judges cham- 
bers. The second occasion was a raid 
on the office engineered by the Judge 

rsonally, who was then accompanied 
by a squad of police and a host of news- 

per reporters and photographers who 
had been waiting for hours for the 
affair to take place. 


Musmanno claimed to have gone over 
the literature seized and read with great 
gusto at the hearing certain passages he 


- had marked. He climaxed the selections 


‘At fla RMI mer set 


: 
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with readings from Gus Hall's report 
on the Communist Partys policy to- 
wards the war in Korea, denouncing the 
Party's stand for peace and expressing 
horror at its condemnation of the Tru- 
a war on the Korean peo- 
ple. ‘ 


He virulently attacked Steven Nelson 
in particular, repeating the lies and 
slanders of the House Un-American 
Committee and the Pittsburgh Press. 
When he declared that Nelson had been 
an atomic spy, Nelson jumped up and 
pointing his finger at Musmanno, 
shouted: “You're a liar! I say, you're a 
damned liar!” Musmanno paled, and 
there was pandemonium in the court- 


' yoom, 


Judge. Musmanno’s persistent repre- 
sentation of himself as fighting the Com- 
munists only because he conceives that 
— his patriotic.duty is wearing pretty 


in, . 

The Pittsburgh Press, which splotches 
Musmanno's* smears against them all 
over its pages, conceded in an editorial 
Sept. 4: “It may be true, as many have 
been = to point out, that Judge 
Michael A. Musmanno’s sudden cam- 
paign against Communists springs mainly 
from his ambition to be lieutenaat gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania.” Regarding his 
motives, it adds that “circumstances 
seem to make them rather plain.” 


Far Cry from 
Sacco-Vanszetti Days 


Yes, indeed, the circumstances are 
that Judge Michael A. Musmanno is 
burned up with the desire to be lieuten- 
ant governor of the state — probably 
as a stepping stone to a higher position 
still. The circumstances are that his Re- 
publican opponent has-an enormous: ad- 
vantage in the overwhelming Republican 
registration on a state scale and that 
consequently he (Musmanno) feels the 
best tactic is to out-red bait the Repub- 
licans, who, in the person of Governor 
James Duff, their U, S. Senatorial can- 
didate, has gone so far as to advocate 


_ the hanging of Communists. 


The «circumstances, furthermore, are 
that the Big Busihess interests (partic- 


_-ularly the Mellons and Morgan-domin- 


ated U. S. Steel) which dominate Penn- 
sylvania have everything to gain from a 
whipped-up anti-Communist _ hysteria, 
under cover of which, in connection 
with ‘the war pressure, they will be able 
further to clamp down their control of 
the state. : 
The Musmanno who fought to save 
Sacco and Vanzetti from the electric 
chair is gone. In his place is a Mus- 
manno himself Sac te - the spear (of ac- 
cusation) s y the stones of 
perjury, p ices,.and merciless am- 
bition,” which he condemned so~ bit- 
terly in his book on the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case entitled Twelve Years After. 
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Bombs with - 


They’re selling poison and preventive war now 
on the breakfast-hour radio programs. Gone 
are the days when Tex and Jinx or Dorothy and 
Dick spoke only of domestic things in between 
advertising sponsors with ready cash. Now it’s 
the a-bomb that takes the main play. — 


By ROBERT FRIEDMAN 


I USED TO BE that breakfast 
hour programs were nothing 
more than a series of advertisinz 
blurbs, held together by husband- 


and-wife chitchat and a movie-star 
guest or two. Nothing too exciting, 


nothing too controversial to distract the. 


listéning housewife from her labors or 
deflect from the .program’s main job- 
sell,: sell, sell. : 

It's different now. They're still sell- 
ing, on Mutual's Dorothy and Dick show 
or NBC's Tex and Jinx, to name but two. 
But the accent isn’t on coffee or soap 
suds the way it used to be. 


They're sellirg breakfast hour poison 
now. 
The multi-millionaires, .politicians and 
generals who run our country have be- 
come a little frantic over their lack of 
_ success in selling the public on a war. 

News programs, comedy programs, 
quiz programs—they’'ve all been used in 
one degre or another, to plug hate for 
Russia and to get Americans ready to 
accept a new World War. But it hasn't 
been enough. 


Endearing Terms 
And Mass Murder — 


That's why, these mornings, you find 
“Dorothy and Dick” and “Tex and Jinx” 


hysterically yapping of atomic war, at | 


an‘ hour when a lot of people are just 
getting the new day rolling. 
. Dorothy is Dorothy Kilgallen, a Hearst 
columnist. Her husband, “Dick,”: is 
Richard Kolmar, a third-rate radio actor 
who also plays the mystery show char- 
acter, Boston Blackie. : 
“Tex” is Tex McCrary, a former 


Hearst editor on the Daily Mirror. Jinx 


is the ex-model and Hollywood actress, 
Jinx Falkenberg. Both sets of turtle- 
doves gush love and affection for their 
mates over the airwaves. Dorothy is 
_ “dearie” and “sweetie,” and so is Dick. 
While Tex and ‘Jinx never miss a chance 
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to self-advertise the idyllic relationship 
which suits them to work together. 

But both programs are callous, cyn- 
ical, brutal, capable of following these 
public endearments with shrill exhorta- 
tion about atomic war which would mean 
the mass murder of millions. 

Both programs have tried to sell the 
“preventive war policy, the plan to 


Tad Tinsley Says... 


“Darling! 
the large family-sized box?” 


make America an aggressor against Rus- 

sia, by asking listeners to write in and 
ive their opinion on “dropping an a- 
omb” on Russia. 


Applause for 
A-Bomb Slaughter 


The Kilgallen-Kolmar duo happily in- _ 


formed listeners the other day that a 
meeting “applauded” a, speaker who de- 
mande@ that America A-bomb Russia 
right now. 

It’s possible fo laugh off these break- 
fast hour chatterers, to be sure, “Doroth 
and Dick” are so greedy for a fast buck 
(their program, Mr. Kolmar would brag, 
comes from their “penthouse in little old 
New York”) that even their most vio- 
lent pitch‘ for war is apt to be inter- 
rupted by a sales talk for one of the 
countless products they peddle. 

The other day, for instance, Dorothy 
and Dick were lustily hating the “Reds” 
when suddenly, this dialogue ensued: 

Dorothy: You know they'll do it every 
time? 

Dick: Who will? 

Now -the bewildered listener might 
surely have thought that those “Reds” 
were still the topic of conversation be- 
tween “dearie”. and “honey.” But, no. 
A dollar was being made. 

Dorothy: Husbands. They'll bring 
home guests to dinner without telling 
their wives.” 

And from there-on, into a pitch for 
French beef with gravy went Dorothy 
and Dick. . 


From Korea 


To Loft’s Candy 


Or take Tex and Jinx. They can 
switch without blushing, from impas- 
sioned discussion of the merits of A- 
bomb slaughter to the sales appeal of 
Loft’s Candy or Savarin Caffee. 

Yes, one can laugh when Dorothy 
and Dick, having labored to set the 
world ablaze in an A-bomb catastrophe 
suddenly drown their listeners in gravy. 


American Graphic Workshop 


Have you tried these delicious chocolate-covered anti-radiation pills in 


Or when Jinx, in noble tribute to 
MacArthur's forces in Korea,” solemnly 
announces that her sales talk for Loft 
Candy will be ... postponed till later in 
the program. 

Or when Dorothy and Dick, trying 
to whip up the kind of hate for social- 
iss which might get some Americans 
to accept the idea of an un-provoked 
atomic slaughter of the Russian people, 
tell the allegedly horrifying story of a 
Romanian businessman who had his 
“tiny little factory” taken away from 
him. When those stupid “Commies” 
couldn’t run “all those machines’ (the 
factory grew mightily in just a few sec- 
onds) those wicked Romanian “Com- 
mies” made the former owner the man- 
ager! Isn't socialism sheer hell? 

- Yes, it’s easy to laugh at these stupid, 
greedy people. 

But they're feeding the ‘public a daily 
dose of war and hate. And they'll keep 
doing it until the American people tell 
them, their sponsors, and the radio come . 
anies where they can take their .bseak- 
ast hour poison. 


Antidote to 
Breakfast-hour Poison 


The peddlers of the breakfast hour 
poison want Americans to believe that 
atomic war is inevitable, and that the 
destruction of the Soviet Union is es- 
sential to American security. 

What they don't talk about is this: 
that an atomic war would be a two-way 
street; that it would mean death and 
destruction to Americans no less than to 
Russians; that no one can win an atomic 
war or that the Soviet Union six ‘times 
has proposed and our government six 
times. rejected the. outlawing of atomic 
war. 

The best antidote to breakfast hour 
poison would be the protests of thou- 
sands of listeners, expressing their de- 
sire for a ban on the A-bomb and for 
peace in the world. 


Turn Backward, O Time! 


The new fashion in science is to turn backward 


whenever possible, and call it an advance. The 
Sunday Times, for instance, gave us’ an example of 
political and social science in an article which sug- 

ested that women were much happier seventy- 

ve years ago before they were given the right to 
vote. Weare also accustomed to reading articles 
which attempt to prove that every new technical 
advance might make us soft and pudgy, and play 
hell with oug moral fibre. 


But it has been left to a Dr. S. W. Britton to 
make a major contribution to science-in-reverse. 
Dr. Britton has a plan whereby it may prove pos- 
sible. to reverse the course of evolution by getting 
rid of man—or working man, at any rate—and replac- 
ing him with a species of ape. Evolution can work 
in two directions, — 

As the Cleveland News reported it, “Develop- 
ment of a race of human-like animals capable of 
doing laboring work might be. possible through 
artificial insemination of apes with human seed, a 
University of Virginia scientist said today.” 

Just as the maiden in the fairy tale dreams of 
the handsome prince, the modern capitalist and 
his house-broken scientist dream at night of this 
new half-ape, half-man to replace the working 
Class. At the birth of capitalism, capital had to take 
the masses degraded by- feudalism and give them 
enough education and ur 


understanding to equip them —y 
to operate machinery. Today, at the death of cap-— 


at home. ‘The 


italism, the big problem is to deprive the working 
class of the knowledge it has accumulated. But 
this can’t be done without getting rid of the working 
class. Enter the new “human-like animal.” 

How wonderful if Dr. Britton’s theory could work 
out! Imagine wage demands coming only in the 
form of a request for more banana peels! Imagine 
Capital being able to pocket the money now being 
paid out in unemployment insurance and social se- 
curity! Imagine the end of all unions! Imagine 
being able to forego the formality, work, and ex- 
pense of national elections, for given enough half- 
men-half-apes among the population, no one would 
even care if Dewey were president! 

Dr. Britton’s proposal is particularly interesting 
in view of the current propaganda that only in the 
western world does man have freedom and dignity, 
while in the east he is degraded by socialism. Under 
Dr. Britton’s plan, capital doesn’t have to touch 
either “freedom” or “dignity.” It can just get rid 
of man. | 

Naturally, the development of the Britton half- 
man-half-ape will make the working class obsolete. 
The only lem remaining will be how to dispose 
whrthon o> bya etlamat g which capital is 

ing highly expert. | 

Once the working class is com i 

have. nothing but capi 
problem left’ 
them apart. : 


/ 
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JOE- RYAN 


Joe Ryan, luxury-loving lifetime president of 
the AFL International Longshoremen’s Associage 
tion takes-over where the State Department’s 
striped-pants diplomats leave off. Is this crony 
of underworld characters and outright fascists 
motivated by a new-found “patriotism” in 


ordering a boycott of Socialist countries? 


By ART SHIELDS 


HE striped pants diplomat 
didn’t strike the final blows 


against trade with the teeming 
markets of East Europe. That job 


was left to the “king” of the water- 
front and the associate of its gangsters— 
Joe Ryan’ of New York. 

This crony of the killers, high jackers 
and policy slip racketeers, who prey on 
the longshoremen, is the new face of 
American foreign trade policy. He is- 
sues the degrees barring Polish hams 
and Russian furs from,the world’s big- 
gest port. 

And he does this—to the joy of the 
warmakers—in the-name of “Labor” and 
of “democracy” too. 

The waterfront goons and gangsters, 
who enforce the “king’s” foreign policy 
decrees, must laugh as they see “Labor” 
and Ryan coupled together. The thought 
of their chief, who eats 20 dollar steak 
dinners at Cavanaugh’s on W. 23 St., 
having anything in common with the 
hungry’ longshoremen, must seem ve 
funny indeed. And as for “democracy, 
they remember how they “elected” Ryan 
president of the Jongshore union for 
‘life’ at a salary of $20,000 a year— 
and expenses—at that handpicked con- 
vention at the Hotel Commodore in 


1943. 


Shipowners 
Back Him 


This “Labor” spokesman of imperial- 
ist foreign policy, ‘ been working with 
racketeers since he came on the “front” 
long ago. 

With the help of these racketeers 
Ryan climbed into power. He put many 
of the —— on his union payroll, in 
spite of their long criminal reco:ds, and 
he used them to terrorize longshoremen. 
He appeared as a character witness for 
them in courts and he had his picture 
taken with them on festive occasions. 
And he allowed their racketeering op- 
erations to go unchecked. These racket- 
eering Operations involve many millions 
of dollars in cargo thefts, shake downs 
of truck companies, usurous loans to 
workers, policy slips (numbers. racket) 
collections on the piers and so forth. 

But the shipowners and the govern- 
ment backed him in spite of the cargo 
thieving, because Ryan broke strikes. 


Ryan got his start on the “front” as. 


the protege of the well-known gambler 
_ and kidnapper, “Big Dick” Butler, who 
headed the New York District Council 
of the longshoremen a generation ago. 

- “Big Dick” tells the story in his color- 


; 
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ful autobiography, Dock Walloper. 


“He (Ryan) broke in under me in 
1913,” said Butler, “and if he hasn’t for- 
gotten the tricks I taught him he ought 
to get along.” 

Ryan must have marveled at the many 
activities of his teacher. Butler kid- 
napped the millionaire killer. Harry 
Thaw, from the Matewan home for the 
criminally insane for a fancy price. He 
was the political fixer for gamblers on 
Broadway as well as on the “front.” And 
he organized a private detective agency 
on the docks—for the purpose of getting 
gun permits for his “boys.” 


Ryan Turns 
On ‘Big Dick’ 


Ryan was one of Butler's favorite 
“boys.” 

Butler tells how he took Ryan with him 
to the longshoremen’s convention in 
Buffalo in 1917 in a private car that was 
paid for by the big gamblers of New 
York. 

Butler was running for the union’s in- 


ternational presidency, with delegate 
Ryan’s backing that year. 

“All the big gambleg up-and down 
Broadway contributed to my campaign 
fund,” reported Butler. 


His financial angels, he said, were Ar- 


‘nold Rothstein, Frank McDougall, Lou 


Bell, Lew Ludlum, Maxey Blumenthal, 
Frank Davis, Billy Considine, among 
others. 

“Rothstein gave me $1,500, and the 
ethers gave $500 to $1,000 each,” con- 
tinued Butler. “The gamblers were grate- 
ful because I protected them during the 
[Mayor] Gaynor regime.” 

But Ryan ran out on his patron soon 
after. The biggest shipowners were back- 
ing Butler's rival, international president 
T. V. O'Connor. Butler sorrowfully noted 
that Ryan opposed him at the union's 
next convention. And Butler was forced 
off the “front.” 


Learned from 


His Mentor 


Ryan was cashing in on the “tricks” 
taught by his teacher as he began har- 
vesting the fruits of his victory. But the 
pupil was also avoiding his teacher's 
greatest racketeering mistake. Butler had 
neglected his waterfront base, for the 
gambling palaces of Broadway. Ryan, on 
the other hand, concentrated on the 
waterfront, witheits ipfinite possibilities. 
And since Ryan became international 
en in 1927 the waterfront rackets 

ave blossomed as never before. 

The toughest gangster “mobs” of New 
York have flocked to “King” Ryan’s do- 
ntain since he was crowned. 

One remembers John Dunn, one of 
Ryan's criminal .friends, who was exe- 
cuted for murder last year after chum- 
ming with the waterfront “King” so long. 
Dunn ruled the piers below 14 St. and 
reaped the waterfront rackets many 


A SHAPE-UP OF LONGSHOREMEN ON THE WATERFRONT 


King Ryan and His Goons 
“Entorce’ Foreign Policy 


years before he went to the chair on 
July 7, 1949, with Ryan's lieutenant, 
Andrew Sheridan, a longshore union or- 
ganizer. You will find Dunn's picture, 
with Ryan’s in the New York Sun of 
December, 1949. They were chumming 
together at the Teddy Gleason Associa- 
tion's banquet in 1939, when the photo 
was taken. 


Blood on the 
W ater front 


One notes other well-known gangsters 
sitting cheek by jowl with America’s 
present foreign policy spokesman in this 
and other such pictures. 

And one could name many other 
Ryan friends, with long criminal records, 
who harvested the waterfront rackets 
with the protection of the “King’s” union 
credentials. 

Lots of blood has. been spilt on the 
“front” since Ryan took over. The New 
York Sun estimated recently that a least 


20 persons were slain in dock battles in 


10 years. Many were gangsters close to 
Ryan. , | 

But some were militant union men 
who fought the speed-up and racketeer- 
ing of the shipowner and Ryan. Among 
these victims was the magnificent Pete 
Panto of Brooklyn, who organized more 
than 1,000 rank and file longshoremen 
for better conditions—against Ryan—in 
1939. . . . Panto’s bullet-riddled body 
was found in a lime pit in New Jersey 
two years later. 

District Attorney William O'Dwyer 
of Brooklyn (later Mayor and Ambassa- 
dor to Mexico) admitted that the evi- 
dence pointed to Murder, Inc., killers 
on the waterfront. But O'Dwyer did 
nothing about it. 


Dockers 
Revolt 


To the credit of the longshoremen 
they have continually rebelled against 
their shameful dictator. They chased this 
strikebreaker out of New Jersey in the 
1919 strike, when they were winning a 
20 per cent raise. They drove him off 
the West Coast in 1934 under the lead- 
ership of Harry Bridges. They tore off 
his pants with the help of the seamen, 
when he came to Baltimore on a strike- 
breaking junket in 1936, They won great 
mass strikes in defiance of Ryan in 1945 
and 1948, 

And the magnificent Negro longshore 
local in Brooklyn (No. 968) picketed 
Ryan's headquarters, on 14 St. hee three 
months Jast year in a militant demand 
for jobs. Ryan had been barring Negroes 
from work. Cops and goons smashed the 
picket lines eventually, but the Negroes 
saved their local finion which Ryan tried 
to liquidate. 

Ryan has worked closely with fas-- 
cists on various occasions. Thus he 
spoke against “Communism” at Madison 
Square Garden on Nov. 29, 1939, under 
the chairmanship of Merwin K. Hart, 
the millionaire anti-Semite, and support- 
er of international fascism, who frankly 
says he is opposed to “democracy.” 

Ryan would have been right at home 
in Hitler’s labor front. . . . Yet this man 
is allowed to issue foreign trade policy 


‘ decrees and to enforce them with his 


goons. - | 

This not only disgraces every Ameri- 
can, It bokes home the danger of fas- 
cism as well. 


THE WORKER 


World of Labor 


Bids Aren't High For 
The Misleader of Labor 
By George Merris 


HOW USEFUL ARE the services of the reac- 
tionary labor leader? How apprecative are the 
powers that be of what he does for them? Those 
questions have become -very important and will 
loom larger in the coming days. 

The bssiness of misleading, diverting and con- 
fusing the workers, short-circuiting their struggles, 
limiting their objectives, keeping them content with 
capitalism and fingering the honest and most 
dynamic people in their ranks for persecution, is a 
tremendous enterprise. The cap- 
italist system depends much 
upon the artfulness of most 


about the “partnership” in the Korea war, we have 
yet to see labor leaders named for anything much 
more significant‘than butler service for government 
officials. Secretary of Labor. Maurice Tobin's La- 
bor Day statement that Jabor and capital will “share 
equally” in the management of the wartime pro- 
gram is a coldéssal falsehood. 


The attitude to the top-drawer labor skates is 
also indicated by their own pleas and cries. Almost 
every Labor Day statement issued -by labor officials 
was a plea to employers and government leaders to 
recognize the usefulness of labor's officialdom 
against “Communism,” and their ability to keep the 
workers in line. The labor leaders outshouted the 
worst reactionaries in the effort to build up a great 
red scare in the world. They did so not because 
they are really worried about it, but because they 
must fall back upon that stuff as salestalk for their 


services. 


shall Plan was projected, were appointments as ECA 
“labor advisers” in the business of splitting, dis- 
rupting and buying off unions or union-leaders 
abroad to suit the.needs of “Western diplomacy.” 


It is like being assigned the job of building up a 


company union. 
* 


THE LABOR LEADERS must have been es- 
pécially shocked by the passage of the McCarran- 
Kilgore thought-control program and by so large a 
majority, with the “friends of labor” for it. 

Almost the entire officialdom of American labor 


has expressed itself against the bill.. The line has 


been that by turning America into a police-state, its 
rulers make it very difficult for labor leaders to tell 
the world that the United States is the fountain of 
world democracy, To put it more plainly, they 
meant if the rulers resort to open facist methods they 
cant have much use for the Greens and Murrays as 


union officers over the 15,000,- 
0000 organized workers. There 
is no doubt that the shower of 
praise for many labor leaders on 
Labor Day from employers or 
their political servants, is well 
earned. 

Nevertheless, signs indicate 
that the real rulers of America 
aren't bidding very high for the 
services of the Greens, Mur- 
rays, Reuthers and Dubinskys. They are regarded 
as useful but not to be trusted. 

* 


expert decorators to make .reactionary rule look 


“democritic. - 


But it seems that those who don’t value or trust 
our top iabor skates very much, have the upper 
hand. They want .to do things the way Mussolini 
and “Hitler did when they kicked away similar 
pleas and offers of service of the Social Democratic 
leaders of their respective lands. 

This contempt fromthe ruling class is bound to 
develop into a crisis among its gentlemen of the 
court in Jabor ranks.: It will undoubtedly lead some 
of them to bend still lower to please the rulérs. But 
it is also likely to awaken some self-respect in others 
who can see that they are only being used for what 
they are worth-AND NO MORE! 


Typical of that line is last week’s CIO News 
column by its editor, Allan L. Swim. For the thou- 
sandth time he pleads with the bosses of America 
to depend on “labor people” to put over their pro- 
gram abroad. He says “few members of our diplo- 
matic corps can ‘talk shop’ with the worker groups 
being wooed by the Commies.” He pleads that in 
the “ideological war” American capitalism is a 
“poor second to Russia” and that it is high time the 
State Department named people who are “capable 
of speaking the language the workers of the world 
can understand.” 


The AFL's leaders, especially Green and Du- 


THIS IS WELL BORNE OUT by the attitude binsky, have pleaded similarly for “labor diplomats.” 
of the Truman administration. With all the raving But all they got in the three years since the Mar- 


~ China’s Army _ 


Turns to Production 


A T the end of 1949, the Chinese 
Peoples Liberation Army . 

launched a production campaign 

that is unprecedented in scope and 


character. Initiated by Mao Tse- 
tung, it aimed to reduce the people’s 
tax burdens and raise the army's living 
standards. 


Land reclamation, water -conservation’ 
and irrigation, and transport reconstruc- 
tion are part of an enormous: program 
which includes the construction of arms 
factories, fisheries, paper mills, agricul- 
tural machine shops, and painting works. 

In its productive activities, the army 
is prohibited from engaging in com- 
mercial transactions or undermining in 
any way the interests of civilian pro- 
duction. Produce not needed to supply 
the army's own needs will not be sold 
on the open market, but only to state 
trading corporations. 


Deserts and great tracts of wasteland, 
abandoned during twelve years of war 
and hardships, are being gradually 
webbed with irrigation works-and broken 
to plough. Even the courses of rivers 
are being altered and mountainsides are 
turning green with newly planted for- 
ests. This year, the army units in the 
Northwest alone have opened up nearly 
250,000 acres of Jand. In Sinking Prov- 


ince they repaired and built canals to 
take water to some 175,000 acres of 
Jand. 

‘At present, only rear area units are 
assigned to these tasks, in addition to 
military training and cultural study. 
After the liberation of Taiwan (Formosa) 
and Tibet, even more of the army's 
five million men can join the assault on 
the production front, which will greatly 
strengthen the national economy. 
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Tank drivers’ (above) march past Tien An Men, Peking, in a military parade; 
_and (below) tank units in a military review. 
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Building a sandbag dam on the -West River in Hopei for a new irrigation 
system, | 
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How France Freed the ‘18’ 


PARIS. The prosecutor demanded the maximum penal- 


: hegre before noon on Saturday, 
Aug. 26, an immerse crowd, 
gathered before the Fort Montluc 
prison in Lyon, France, burst into 
cheers. People who had never been 
known to embrace anyone threw their 
"arms around whoever: happened to be 
standing near. A triumphant Marseil- 
laise rose to the skies. Tram-conductoxs, 
as their cars by the fort, got 
down to hear the news: | 

“All 18 are acquitted!” . 

They rushed back to tell their pas- 
sengers. Locomotives on the railway 
line that went alongside the prison slow- 
ed down and their engineers leaned out. 
Then they went off, their whistles shriek- 
ing in joy. 


~*~ 


The story begins last March, when 
a crowd at Roanne demonstrated 
against the departure of a train carrying 
weapons for the war in Viet Nam. The 
police attacked the demonstrators, and 
a number of them were arrested and . 
' jailed to await a military trial under the 
repressive laws recently enacted against 
French defenders of peace. 

One of the demonstrators was Jeanne 
Pitaval, Roanne secretary of the Union 
of French Women and member of the 
UFW’s National Council. As a member 
of the Resistance since 1940,.Jeanne had 
brought supplies and messages to the 
Maquis in the Alps, while her husband, 
a railwayman, took part in the Battle of 
the Railways. 

Not Her 
First ‘Offense’ 

This was not Jeanne’s first “offense.” 
Knowing the meaning of war and foreign - 
occupation, she had vowed to fight for 
the right of all people to peace and 
independence. That is why she had 
been arrested twice before for acting 
against the “dirty war’ of the French 
government against the people of Viet 
Nam. Only a few months before, she .- 
had been tried and fined for distributing 
leaflets to arsgnal workers urging them 
to make tractors for peace instead of 
tanks for war—in which she was sup- 
ported by the peasants of the surround- 
ing country-side. ; | 

The trial of the 18 at Lyon was a 
very important step in the attempt of the 
French government to suppress opposi- 
tion to the unpopular war in Viet Nam. 
Holding it before a military court un- 
der pressure -of the government, was 
supposed to assure a “guilty” verdict. 
Moving it away from Koanne was sup- 
posed to isolate the defendants from 
their supporters. (Ironically, they were 
imprisoned and tried in the same Fort 
Montluc where some of them had already 


its the 


By ROBERT FRIEDMAN 
Still Doesn't Make Sense 


THE COMMONWEAL: “The United States should announce to 
is not se much 


the world that what we are determined to 


Communism as imperialism,” the Catholic weekly says. “Support of 
Bao Dai, for instance,” it adds triumphantly, “would then oo sense 
as an —— to the greater imperialism.” BUNK. The Common- 
weal, like the other supporters of the cold war, wants Wall Street 
to shift propaganda emphasis from attacks on “communism” to at- 
tacks on Soviet “imperialism” because the colonial masses have 
clearly not been deterred by redbaiting from seeking their liberation. 
Even the New York Times admits of the Viet-Nam regime of Bao 
Dai: “Without the French army to defend ‘its territory, this regime 
would probably collapse.” So when the Commonweal describes as 
the “greater imperialism” the Soviet Union which recognizes the 
people's -government of Ho Chi-Minh, while our own government 


a to the French colonial oppressors, the Commonweal talks 


e < . . * . 
So Nazism Was ‘Anti-Capitaljstic’? 

HENRY HAZLITT: “The Communists once explained Nazism 
as the last desperate stand of ‘capitalist conservatism,” ” the Newsweek 
editor declares. “But it is impossible to swallow this explanation of 
a movement that proudly called itself National ‘Socialism and was 
vehemently anti-banker . . . and anti-capitalistic in its tirades and 
decrees.” BUNK. H. Stuart Hughes, Harvard history professor, for- 
mer State Department division chief and. grandson of late Chief 
Justice’ Hughes, writes: “No coherent interpretation of fascism has 
been offered that is not at-least partly Marxist.” The record confirms 
the Marxist interpretation of Nazism as a movement financed by Big 
Business, shows Big Business continued to rule—and profit—under 
Hitler, and rules again in Anglo-Amierican-dominated West Germany, 
once more a haven for fascism. : : 


ties for the 18 who had been arrested for dem- 
onstrating against the transport of arms for the 
“dirty war’ in Viet Nam. But the people of 
France proved more powerful than the police 
and the prosecutor. 


American Graphic Workshop 


served time for resistance to the Nazis.) 

How did this come about? 

It came about because of overwhelm- 
ing public protest. 

The Presiding Judge himself said on 
the opening day of the trial that he had 
received “tens of thousands” of protests 


from all over the country — and that 


evidently “the accused had the support 
of an important part of the French pub- 
Me. es 

Fifty thousand signatures were col- 
lected in the Rhone department (where 


the trial took place) by the Union of | 


French Women alone. Additional sig- 
natures were collected by other drgan- 
izations. Motions were voted by houses. 
Delegates came from distant villages 
of France with motions. Young people 
came from the _ meetin French 
and Italian youth at Nice to bring greet- 
ings and presents to the prisoners. The 
prisoner's families visited the National 
Assembly and the President of the Re- 
public in Paris to demand an end to, the 
government's war policies. 


Support From 
All Groups 


Many letters and presents, fruit, etc. 
were sent to the prisoners. A Catholic 
woman sent a treasured prayer-book to 
Jeanne Pitaval. Meetings and demon- 
strations were numerous: handbills and 
posters covered the whole region. The 
perenne employed social workers of 

yon, a oonservative oy 
the 18, because, as cae aie out, 
under the war-budget, the social services 
which they weré supposed to administer 
were practically disappearing. 

By the time the trial opened, all 
Lyon know about it, and the great 


majority sympathized with the de- 
fendants: When Abbe Boulier, the well- 
beloved Catholic leader, arrived at Lyon, 
his taxi-driver thanked him for coming 
to testify for the defendants. 

One hour after the government pros- 
ecutor made his opening speech, de- 
manding 5 years solitary confinement for 
most of the defendants, 25 telegrams 
arrived in protest. | 


Rail Men 
Stop Work 


During the trial, which lasted five 
days, the people's actions came to cli- 
max. Railway workers, some of whose 
fellows were among the 18, stopped 
work for several hours,’and let it be 
known that there would be more serious 
strikes if the defendants were con- 
demned. Going by the Fort, where the 
trial was held, and throughout the re- 
gion, their whistles blasted their warn- 
ing. p| 

There were unanimous stoppages 
among the tram workers of Lyon, the 
12,000 metal workers of the region, and 
3,000 construction workers building a 
nearby dam. Textile workers in several 
factories and towns demonstrated simi- 
larly. 

The voice of war-weary Francé and 
of the world came into the courtroom, 
the veices of hundreds of millions of 
determined men and women. Abbe 
Boulier as witness for the defense, spoke 
for the masses of Catholics who hate 
war: Alain le Leap for the 78,000,000 
members of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions. .. . 


All France 
Is Stirred 


To the, spectators, all that -was best 
and noblest in the human race seemed 
summed up in the words of Mari-Claude 
Vaillant-Couturier, secretary-general of 
the Women’s International Democratic 
Federation. 

“I entirely approve of the actions of 
the defendants, and if I had been in 


their place I would have done as they 


.did. I had the happiness to come out 


alive from the camps of death. For 
many months I was in solitary confine- 
ment, and fdr years I suffered the hor- 
rors of Auschwitz and Ravensbruck, 
without knowing whether I would ever 


_ gee my son again. But if I had to do it 


all over again, if it meant my life to save 
him and all the children of France and 
of the world from the horrors of an 
atomic war, I would not hesitate one 
instant. 

“It is for this the accused demon- 
strated. 

“If you condemn them you will have 
to condemn all the mothers who fight 
for the lives of their children. You will 
have to put all of France in prison.” 

This is why Abbe Pierre Salomai, 
who had refused in the beginning to 
testify for the defense, proved the truth 
of the words of the Resistance song 

uated by the defense attorney: “Friends, 
should you fall, another will come from 
the shadows to take your place.” After 
sitting through the trial, hearing the 
heavy penalties demanded by the Pros- 
ecutor, he declared: “If the least judg- 
ment is passed — one of these de- 
fendants, I myself will write and per- 
sonally type a leaflet, and take the lead 
in all demonstrations in their favor.” 


And this is why Jeanne Pitaval and 


. her fellow fighters for peace, were ac- 


quitted. 


> 
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A Film Festival for Peace, for a New Man 


By David Platt 
(Third of ta Series on the 


Czechoslovak Film Festival) — 


AMONG the finest films 
shown at the Czechoslovak Film 
Festival which I attended last 
month were the four films from 
the ons Republic of China 
— Chou,, 


China, Life ; 
of a Peking 
Policeman : 
(not' to be Be 
confused with 
the Holly- Be 
wood cop 
stereo ) 
and City that 
Returned . to 
Light. The 
New China 
films had a fire and a passion 
that reminded me of the very 
earliest Soviet films. They had 
both terrific technique and ter- 
rific realism. The technique was 
a development of the Chinese 
revolutionary agitprop theatre 
which has a history dating back 
to the beginnings of the Com- 
munist Party of China. Most of 
the directors, actors arid tech- 
nicians came to the cinema from 
the agitprop theatre. The real- 
ism was a reflection of the Chi- 
nese people's epic struggle for 
liberation, a reflection of their 
indescribable hardships and ex- 
traordinary courage and heroism 
in fighting a brutal enemy. 
© .* e 

THE NEW CHINA films 
were made to be understood by 
the most backward ‘peasant. The 


SS 


plots were uncomplicated, with 


all unessentials eliminated from 


the story line and without pat- 
ronizing the workers or speaking 
down to them. At the same 
time they made excellent use of 
the camera, were full of action 
and were beautifully acted by 
some of the most wonderful peo- 
ple I have ever seen on the 
screen.- The marvelous ‘sim- 
plicity’ of these films made it 
possible for the delegates to 
grasp the essential meaning of 
their message without under- 
standing the titles. Daughters 
of China, particularly, which 
dealt with the heroic contribu- 
tions of the Chinese proletarian 
women (and what magnificent 
women!) in the liberation war, 
made a profound impression on 
all the ear I would £0 
so far-as to say that this deeply 
moving and wise film ranks with 
the great people's classics of all 
time.” 


THE CHINESE DELE- 
GATES were very modest about 


their offerings. They felt their 
work was weak in technique. 
They asked the delegates to 


criticize their films without res- 


ervation because this was the 
only way they could learn how 
to improve them. They were al- 
together too modest for the kind 
of work they brought to the 
festival. Remember—these were 
among the first full-length films 
produced in New China, whose 
film industry is barely three 
years old. One wonders what 
this great country will be turn- 


“Chou, during 


ing out a year from now. A new 
group of films that will really 
startle the world, no doubt. 


I HAD several talks with the 
scenarist Yu Ming who wrote 
the course of 
which he spoke eloquently of the 
enormous debt that all Chinese 
film workers owed to the Soviet 
film. 

This feeling about Soviet films 
was shared by all the delegates 
from all the countries — east 


and west. Time and again at 


the film conferences the dele- 
gates from the People’s Democ- 
racies spoke of their warm ad- 


miration and respect for the. 


great contributions of Soviet 
film art to the cause of peace, 
spoke of their enormous indebt- 
edness to the Soviet film people 
who had helped them establish 
their national film industry, 
spoke of -their own films which 
were modelled after the Soviet 
films — that new type of film 
which was born in 1919 when 
Lenin signed the decree nation- 
alizing ‘film production in the 
Soviet Union. 
® © & 


WHAT THE WESTERN 
delegates felt akout Soviet films 
was beautifully summed up by 
the Italian delegate Viazzi. The 
entire substance of his speech 
was that the exhibition and cir- 


culation of Soviet films was for . 


Italian progressive film workers 
THE most important. problem. 
And he gave‘several reasons for 
this. 

First, because the Soviet film 


in the capitalist countries is the 
best and most powerful ally of 
progressive cinematography. 
They are an example of “qual- 
ity achieved,” he said, and have 
influenced such progressive film 
makers as DeSica, whose Bicycle 
Thief Owes much to Soviet film. 

Secondly, Soviet films speak 
strongly and concrétely of the 
Jand of socialism. These films 
are therefore a powerful instru- 
ment of ogneten and political 
education for the broad mass of 
the Italian people. 

Thirdly, Soviet films expose 
and destroy the harmful -influ- 
ence of the reactionary Holly- 
wood movie. “The — constant 
presentation of Hollywood films, 
containing their poison, slowly 
penetrates the minds of people 
and destroys them. But when 
we show the Italian workers So- 
viet films, they start to react and 
to recognize where lies truth 
and where falsehood.” 

It is for these reasons, said 
Viazzi, that the Italian workers, 
= and avant-garde intel- 
ectuals deeply love the Soviet 
film. “That is the message that 
I have been entrusted to de- 
liver to this festival,” he con- 
cluded, amidst an ovation that 


_Jasted several minutes. 


WELL, the new Soviet films 


that I saw at the festival were 


very fine indeed. I saw Kuban 
Cossacks, a magnificent musical 
comedy in color about life on a 
collective farm, and Pudovkin’'s 
riewest film Zhukovsky, story of 
the father of Russian aviation. 
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I .was particularly impressed 
with Conspiracy of the Doomed, 
directed by Kalatozov whom I 
had met in. Hollywood durin 

the war. This brilliantly act 

and directed film told of the 
violent struggles which devel- 
oped between the progressive 
forces and the reactionaries — 
domestic and foreign —in the 
eastern countries which attained 
democratic power with the aid 
of the Red Army. My Czech 
friends informed me it described 
very accurately the great politi- 
cal battles which took place in 
Czechoslovakia in the spring of 
1948, culminating in the con- 
solidation of workingclass power 


under the leadership of Presi- _ 


dent Gottwald and the -Commu- 
nist Party. . ee. 

The film showed that Wall 
Street agents were_ behind ,the 
plot to penetrate ‘the People’s 
Democracy with the Marshall 
Plan as a means of getting con- 
trol of the country and restoring 
capitalist rule. It showed how 
this plot, which had the sup- 
port of the Yugoslav Minister 
and a Cardinal of the Catholic 
Church was exposed and 
smashed. This was'a new theme 
and an extremely important one 
for Soviet films, to say nothing 
of its great value to the Peo- 
ples Democracies. When I was 
in Karlovy Vary, I learned that 
capitalist newspapermen were 
already denouncing it as anti- 
American. This is nonsense, 
The film is not antiAmerican, 
but -anti-imperialist, anti-Wall 
Street, anti-war. It is such a 
powerful film against the war- 
makets that it will probably be 
denied entrance into the United 
States which is unfortunate be- 
cause .if this film could be seen 


_ by the American people they 


would, I think, get a -clearer 
idea as to why the Marshall 
Plan is, so. profoundly hated 
throughout eastern and western 
Europe. 

The Soviet films’ were un- 
questionably the most mature, 
the most penetrating, the most 
satisfying and. made the richest 
emg to the os and 

is was recogni virtually 
all the aa : 


c Aigons ~ 
Peace Film 

Joris Ivens, one of the world’s 
greatest film makers, has under- 
taken to produce a new film 
on the world peace. campaign. 
The famous Dutch director, pro- 
ducer of “The First Years,” out- 
standing documentary of the 
People's Democracies, is asking 
peace organizations in all coun- 
tries to assist in the project 
which he expects should Be 
ready by early 1951. 

the current issue of the 
+ World Peace Congress journal, 
Ivens writes: 

“So far, the film hasn't given 
us the powerful help we should 
ask of it.. That is why I should 
like to cooperate with al] pro- 
gressive film-makers to place on 
record this fight for peace in 
all its strength, its scope, its 
spontaneity and unity. Such a 
film would portray: the various 
national forms of this struggle, 
the different ways in which 
each people. tackle it empha- 
sizing at the same time,,/ the. 
bonds, the universality: of the 
movement.” 

Ivens appealed to all progres- 
sive film groups to contribute 
their bit to the*collective crea- 
tion of a: “great fresco” to illus- 
trate the people's fight for peace. 
“Ifall this material is brought 
to the World Congress, then 
by the new year we will have 
the big film ready, at the dispos- 
al of the various national com- 
mittees, forshowings at meet- 
ings in every town and village. 
Peaple everywhere will get to 
know the faces of many of the 
best-known and _ best-loved 
fighters for peace—Joliot-Curie, 
Mme. Cotton, Paul Robeson and 
,many others.” 


I’m sorry I didn’t write sooner, but 
I’m awfully busy with school. 

About that duck story: Jussie came 
home with ALL THREE of the sawmill 
man’s ducks. He has them in a little 
cage he once made for some baby 
chicks. Every day we hear them honk- 
ing. (By the way, Jussie lives right next 
door to me.) 

He told me that that mean grand- 
father duck is going to be roasted for 
this year's Thanksgiving dinner. It serves 


him right. 
Love, 


LIDGIE, 

Author of “Jussie Fell in 

Love with a Duck.” 

* °- 2 
Don’t forget to send in your Filler- 

Inners. What are your three dearest, 
wishes? Send to: JUST FOR US, 8th 
floor, 35 E. 12th St., New York City. 


BY ANNETTE BEECH 


One day in a forest, far away, 
An elephant to his friends did say, 
“I'm biggest and strongest and wisest 
of all. . 
There's no one as wide and no one as : . 
tall, And then he quit laughing and started 
So all of the elephants must obey to speak. 
And do every single thing I say.” “What makes him better than you or me? 
They held a meeting, but no one knew _—— He's got two eyes and a trunk I see 
Just what on earth they ought to do. He’s got a tail and four legs, too. 
Some thought he was right, they should What makes him better than me or you? 
do as he said. We all must sleep and we all must eat, , 
But one young elephant shook his head. We all must wash our ears and feet. » | 
He said, “My grandpa’s wise and old We all are elephants, big or small, 
And his advice is good as gold. And together should say what is best 
Let's listen to what he. has to say for all.” 
And then decide if we'll obey.” Each one agreed, and nodded his head. 
They all agreed and grandpa came, They did just what the old one said. 
Quite old and grey, and very lame. They chased the bad elephant far away, 
He laughed at the story until he was And they live in peace until this day. 
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“A RED APPLE FOR TEACHER”—in by-gone days was a 
favorite way of kids.to show appreciation for a beloved- instructor. 
But besides being suspect, because of its color, red apples can be 
_bought more cheaply abroad than at home“today. Under the 
guise of “subsidizing” overseas markets, the Department of Agri- 


culture recently announced that it weuld pay big 


roducers a subsidy equal to 50 percent of the 
Raulestio price of shipping on those fruits sold 
abroad. This means, of course, wholesale dump- 
ing of apples on the Marshall Plan controlled ecun- 
omies of Western Europe. It is significant that 
while there is an Administration idy for monop- 
olies, there is no counterpart in subsidies for im- 
poverished families who can’t pay high. prices on 
milk, meat, vegetables and other wholesale 
groceries. 
In fact, as shown in the recent tweedledum- 
tweedledee State Conventions, there were new ef- 


‘forts to sell short the American consumer. Republicans demagogically 
main- 


called -for “economic controls” while Democrats. called for 
taining economic controls.” Nowhere do their platforms show their 
combined responsibility in killing price controls. 

As every working class and Negro housewife knows, there are 
no price controls today. What is more, a full shopping bag is prac- 
tically beyond reach. This is because husbands’ pay checks are 
shrinking, and slight wage increases, wen as a result of the recent 
strike wave, which scared the bi-partisans stiff, have been ac- 
companied by big business increases of food and other consumer 
items. . 

° . ° 


MILK PRICES, FOR EXAMPLE, have been raised one and- 


a half cents a quart by the powerful Sheffield-Borden milk mon- . 


opolies. This represents the third increase in the price of milk in 
recent times. With the now unreachable cost of milk which 
will affect the health of millions of workers kids, is the raise 
on other food products. The Dun-Bradstreet wholesale feod price 
index for the week of August 30th showed a 12% percent mcrease 
since U. S. intervention in.Korea began 12 weeks ago. 


Red meat, for example, is reported to- be plentiful this fall. 
But that does not mean it is available for families of basic workers 
who need protein in their diet to exist on their present wages. For 
prices will remain high because of the profiteering of meat 
trusts operating on the basis of “charging all the traffic will bear.” 


IT SHOULD BE mentioned also that a big ideological campaign 
is on in Women’s magazines to place the blame for high prices on 
the “inefficiency” of women’s ability to plan. Working women, 
mind. you, who have to pinch and scrape to make ends meet! 


It all adds up to a carefully planned “soak the consumer” plan. 


But consumers are not taking it lying down. They are 


rting 
the pro 


suppo 
gram of the Tenants’ Council proposals for a “real price roll- 


back below June 15th levels.” It is for this reason, such support | 


went to the New York Tenant and Welfare Consumer Council’s 
recent delegation to Washington on September 18th to see Congress. 


_ These and other actions should be upped. Local delegations 
should visit community offices of milk and meat companies. 
to protest the projected increase. American women have on more 
! one occasion used their collective boycott to force prices. down 
and to leave the profiteers to hoard their spoilt “kettles of fish.” 
Let Woman Today hear from women ev on how by their 
_ actions on high prices they can give leadership on this issue. 


Heroines of Peaee: 


The People 


By BETTY WILLETT 


LOS ANGELES 

Who is a Heroine of Peace? 

Those women who secure 
over 500 signatures to the 
Stockholm Appeal shall be 
known as Heroines of Peace ac- 
cording to the plan for collect- 
ing signatures in the “United 
States. 7 es 

Thus far our Los Angeles ros- 
ter of honor. reads as follows: 
Jackie Clack, 2,700; Anna 
Deutsch, 1,400; Helen Saper- 
stein, 1,000; Henrietta Moody, 
700; Marie Bowden, 500; Ber- 
nice Henry, 500; Nell Higman, 
200; Lillian Moore, 500; Mrs. 
Robinson (Watts) 500. It is 
worthy of note that six out of 
the nine are Negro women. 

Heroines of Peace can be an 
inspiration and an organizing 
force to thousands of American 
women. 

In South Bay a group of 
seven women, headed by a 
Heroine of Peace, h as formed 
themselves into a Correspond- 
ence Peace Committee. The 
women write to President Tru- 
man the United Nations and the 
local press. 

When the South Bay Breeze 
came forth with an - editorial 


peal,” the women formed a del- 
— which called upon the 
iter in: person. 
A gooup of women frieads of 
Mrs, Gertrude Betts are sending 
- snapshots of their children and 


Leaflets 


The good news. 
Her hand, 


Was 


Little mouth 


4 


Clung to her rich brown breast 

As tree-roots cling to the earth 

While their. leaves dance high in tomoz. 
“Son, little son,” she said, 

“I can hardly wait 

= ~* called. ‘Reds’ Phony: Peace :Api 7 Pepe sSebtiab LW Till. we .get freedom.” nee 
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Struggle Is Her Brother 


By WILLIAM ALLEN 


DETROIT. 


If one’s sensitivity has been 
dulled to the actual hourly op- 
pression of women under cap- 
italism, one should get to know 
a Negro woman leader like Mrs. 
Geneva Smith of our town. 

The brutal facts of this wom- 
an’s early life are almost. incred- 


young Geneva got married to a 
worker twenty years older than 


_ herself. Pontiac; at the time, was 


ible. When Mrs. Smith was six’ -- 


months old, her mother died. At 
the age of five this tiny girl be- 


came a worker. While her father — 


toiled in a factory, she took care 
of an invalid woman. She had to 
do the shopping, care for the 
woman’s several dogs, make 
clothes for the dolls the women 
kept for a baby. At six she went 
to school, but kept on working 
till she was twelve, when her 


” father died. 


Then, alone in Pontiac, Mich., 


the home of the Michigan Ku 
Klux Klan, where brutal beatings 
and jail were the lot of Negroes 
found after dark on the streets 
outside of their ghetto. 

Mrs. Smith came to under- 
stand the sufferings of the auto 
workers, who came home ex-. 
hausted each day from the plants 
of General Motors and waited 
each week for their miserable 
pay. In her own life, she saw the 
triple oppression of Negro wom- 
en—as Negroes, as women 
as workers. The only é¢mploy- 
ment open to her was in some- 
one else’s kitchen or in a laun- 


followed years of 
drudgery. working from early 
morning to late night for $3 a 


MRS. GENEVA SMITH 


Put Their Names Down 


grandchildren to President Tru- 
man, saying: “These are my 
most priceless possessions. I ex- 
pect you to keep them safe by 


saving the peace. 
This idea of sending thou- 


“l Can Hardly Wait’ 


"By ANN RIVINGTON 


“I can hardly wait,” she said, 
. “Till we get freedom.” 


Home from the meeting, 
She sat in the big chair; 
Her eyes smiled at the baby in her arms. 


Carefully stacked on the table beside her, 
‘Would tell her neighbors 


Unbuttoning her blouse, 
Cradling dark baby head, 
calloused 


From scrubbing other women’s floors. 


' - g@ brutal, vicious war. 


£ 


sands of pictures of children to 
the President with a message on 
the- back originated in the East. 
It is. a sort of children’s delega- 
tion ‘to the White House. It 
should grow into an avalanche. 

Recent experience shows that 
letters expressing BD ges senti- 
ments have a chance of 
being published in commerCial 
newspapers as well as neighbor- 


‘ hood papers. 


The following. appeared re- 
cently in the Long Beach Fress- 
Telegram: “War, more taxes... 
more men in arms deprived_ of 
liberty; more slaughter, more 
bureaus, more debt and oblitera- 


tion of business! Is that all we 
have brains for? Is that the 


-height of our accomplishments? 


Oh, yes. We are going to de- 
stroy Russia but by every move 
we make we are destroying our- 
selves.” 

American women want peace. 
Women of our country do not 
want to lose their loved ones in 
As has 
been pointed out by the African 
Women for Peace, “An aroused 

for peace can do 
what statesmen, militarists, heads 
of governments and the United 
Nations have failed to do.” 


week, coming home to keep her 
own rented rooms going, to 
raise her young 

Mrs. Smith knew little of 
unions. In Pontiac, many were 
afraid to so much as talk about 
organization. She worked in a _ 
laundry for 11 cents an hour. The 
work was hard, the foreman a 
slavedriver. The hours were 12 a 
day. The years burned one 
thought into her mind: “The 
people must get together.” So 
she began organizing the laun- 
dry workers. Three times, she 
was fired. Three times she got 
back, “and continued talking 
union. 

So it went, year after year, 
always trying to get the people 
together. 

Finally, after the Second 
World War, Geneva was mar- 
ried a second time to Jf. K. 
Smith, one of the best known 
community leaders of our city. 

At that time, thousands of 
Detroiters, Negro and _ white, 
faced eviction and rent increases 
—great demand was abroad for 
low-cost public housing. 

Geneva Smith's years of work- 
ing to build organization among 
the people. came into valuable 
play. Both she and her husband 
plunged into the work. A Down- 
town Tenants Council began to 
grow. In one-year, some 300 
evictions were halted. Hundreds 
of court cases against tenants 
were stopped. Landlords on De- 
troit’s Lower East Side came 
to know Mrs. Geneva Smith, 
leader of the Tenants’ Council, 

Then came the campaign to 
submit the police-registration 
Calahan Act to a referendum. — 
Once again, this people's leader 


| walked the streets, rang door- 


bells, got several thousand sig- 
natures. She would enter a street 
car and start a petition going on 
each side, then go to the other 
end of the car and pick them 
both up. 

Thus passed three years of 
work. When co-workers sought 
to have her rest, she al- 
ways replied, “How long do you 
think my people want to live as 
they do?” 

Early this summer, Geneva 
Smith went to Chicago, to the 
Trade Union Conference on jobs 
for Negro workers, to discuss. 
the special oppression of Negro 
women as domestic workers, 
from which she herself had suf- 
fered.. She pointed out the need 
for fighting against the ban on 
hiring Negro women by the au- 
tomobile companies. 

Daily, Geneva Smith carries 
with her a new petition. Now it 
is the Stockholm Peace Pledge, 
for branding as a war criminal 
the first nation to use the atom 
bomb. She is filling them. 

The children on Division- 
Street, near Hastings, know Ge- 
neva Smith. She takes them out 
of the death-dealing ghetto on 
picnics, away from the brutal 
nightsticks of the police. Al- 
ways she tells them they must 
“get together.” ~ 

It is women of such calibre 
as Mrs. Geneva Smith who are 
cracking the old prison walls of 
oppression that women have 


been surrounded with by an ex- 


ploiting c 

This leader's whole 
life, her work, her sacrifices, 
give substance to the ringing 
declaration we have heard her 
repeat again and again: “Struggle 
is our brother—without that we 
cannot win.” | be Sake kD BVEQ 
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Next Steps in People’s 
Fight Against 
Police-State Legislation 


——See Monday’s Daily Worker 


| 


mesurereO as secunc class Mattie: Vat 2 1943. at Che post | 
office at New Yorks. N. F. ander the Act of March 3, 1879 
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. Truman Issues Feeble Veto. 


Strong Opposition in Senate 
House Re-Passes Bill 


The Worker Washington Bureau 

WASHINGTON—The House of Representatives voted to override a feeble Truman veto of the pro-fascist McCarran 
bill, but a dramatic last-minute filibuster threatened to stall the vote on the veto in the Senate as The Worker went to press 
F riday evening. The filibuster threat was initiated by Sen. William Lange1, North Dakota Republican. There was indication 


cations he would be joined by others. Besides Langer, Sens. Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn), 
James E. Murray (D-Mont), Frank Graham (D-NC), Hubert Humphrey (D-Minn), Her- 
bert Lehman (D-NY) and Paul Douglas (D-Ill) either had already taken the floor in oppo- 


“PEACE ON EARTR” ._ : sition to the measure or announced their intention of doing so. 
eid (phn The filibuster would have to continue at least until Saturday midnight, which the 
| am @ woman. | om an American. This is my vote for peace. Senate had earlier set as time for adjournment. Sen. Pat McCarran, spdnsor of the police- 
| SUPPORT peeceful mediation of the Korean conflict through the United Nations. state bill and champion of General Franco, was busily figuring ways to: beat the 


O ro adjournment deadline, along with other pro-fascist reactionaries among his colleagues. 


ec qualia: inde > atomic weapons by all nations. Scores of wires were being sent last night from all over the country encouraging 
ry ie Langer and other foes of the measure to continue their bitter-end battle to prevent its 
| passage. 

The vote in the House was 286 to 48. Representatives ran through the vote with- 
' out permitting any debate on the message. Even before it was read by the bill clerk, 
yree Ishls sovice bythe AMERICAN WOMEN FOR there were shouts of “vote, vote” coming from scores of congressmen scattered around 
128, 1186 Breedwey, New York 1, 6. Y. - the temporary chambers in the new House office building. Immediately after declaring 
their intention of transforming the nation into a — state, the House decided to ad- 

journ until Nov. 27. 


American Women for Peace has started a post card poll to The House vote showed an increase of 28 in opposition to the bill, as compared 


' determine how the people feeel about mediation in the Korea war with the vote which originally passed the bill Wednesday, and a decrease in its sup- 
and on abolition of the atom bomb. See story on page 2. port by 26 votes. f 


President Truman in his veto message, made it clear he had no objections to but 
rather welcomes legislation which would suppress the Communist movement and those 
who agreed with their opposition to his war policies. But the pending legislation, he 

SUNDAY IN MOSCOW - claimed, would hamper the FBI ‘in its activities, force the disclosure of stoolpigeons 
operating for the FBI, and in many instances would merely duplicate powers which - 


Joseph Clark, The Worker’s correspondent. the government already has. 
The President raised only one or two minor doubts as to the constitutionality of the 


tells of his his first day in the Soviet capital. omnibus police-state measure. And he admitted that some of its provisions “would put 


In his first dispatch he describes how the peo-. __ the government in the thought-control business. These provisions “would give govern- 


ple crowd the parks, bookstores, theatres, _ ment officials vast powers to harass all of our citizens in the exercise of their right of 


d . d L : free speech,” he said. 
concerts and movies—and everywhere is the Truman sent his veto message, almost 6,000 words long to Capitol Hill shortly 


slogan ‘Za Mir —For Peace. after 4 o'clock. Attached to each mimeographed copy was a personal letter signed 


Turn to Page | of the Magazine Sectio a by the President, which said: “I —, aaah ve to read and consider this 


in U. S. Sign Peace Plea; 
eet Asks US-Soviet Peace Talk 


TTiFtL iT EtzERAT See Page 2 === 
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, Million in U.S. Sign P 
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eace Plea; 


UE Meet Asks US-Soviet Peace Talk 


ferences between the great. powers 
our foreign policy out of the hands of 


by an overwhelming majority in ® 


Communists Wont Register 
New Rochelle, Says Thompson 


Confidence that New Rochelle Communists w ould not register under the recently 
assed Ordinance in that city was expressed on Friday by Robert Thompson, state chairman 


wire to Mayor Stanley Church of “New Rochelle. 
# the law requiring all Communists 


A foreign policy resolution callin for a peaceful solution of all dif- 


the convention of the United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Work- 


ers 


Only some 20 of the 600 dele- 
gates raised hands against the 
resolution after a lengthy floor dis- 
cussion in which all views were 
freely expressed and calmly kis- 
tened to. | 

The five-day convention ad- 


- journd with cheers and a standing|P 


ovation for President Albert J. 
Fitzgerald's summary declaring 
that, despite difficulties’ ahead, the 
UE will remain “an independent, 
progressive trade union.” 

The foreign policy resolution 
was the result of many hours of 
discussion in the conyention’s com- 
mittee that brought a unanimous 
agreement of its divergent views. 

The resolution traced the de- 
velopment of the present war sit- 
uation to big business influence 
upon the administration in Wash- 
ington and the Marshall Plan. In- 
stead of the promised recovery and 


of the Communist Party, in a 


demanding the government “keep 
big business,” was yesterday passed 


The American Women fo 


of the American people. Dire 


advancement of the welfare of the 


_ people at home and in Europe and. 


Asia, the Marshall Plan brought; 
the world unemployment greater 
burdens upon the workers, and to 
- the brink of an atomic war.” 

“To carry out this foreign policy 
of guaranteed profits for big busi- 
ness at the expense of all working 
peopie under a smokescreen of 


fighting Communism, the U. §. has! 


spent billions of dollars in support 
of reactionary, bankrupt gevern- 
ment abroad and has estranged the 
friendshiu of millions of oppressed 
citizens of Euroep and Asia,” said 
the resolution. 

The millions spent in A-Bomb 
research could be put to useful 
cancer, pelio and heart-disease re- 
search, said the resolution. - The 
convention called upon the gov- 
ernment: | 

“1. To keep our fereign policy 
out of the hands of big busimess 
and initiate a foreign policy which 
will work for prosperity and se- 


curity for the people of Americaj. 


and the world. 

“2. Use our meney and re- 
sources in support of governments. 
abroad which are the free and 
democratic choice of the people 


Says AMA Gets 
$19,000,000 to 
FightHealthPlan 


HOUSTON, Tex., Sept. 22.— 


Women’s Group Start 
Poll on Korea, A-Bomb 


r Peace, newly formed group, 


has started a poll designed to reflect the peace sentiments 


cted to President Truman, the 


~©Peace on Earth poll card permits 


the signer to answer “Yes” or “No™ 
on two questions. They are: I sup- 
port peaceful mediation of the 
Korean conflict through the United 
Nations and I support the banning 
of all atomic weapons. 
Distribution of the cards will 
take place at street corners, parks, 
factories, offices, synagogues and 


Oscar Ewing, Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator, today accused the. 
American Medical Association of 
having received pledges of $19,- 
000,000 to campaign against the 
government's heakth program. 
Speaking before the AFL con- 


churches. One thousand members 
of the American Women for Peace 
recently participated in a peace 
pilgrimage to Washington. 

Dr. Clementina Paolone, chair- 
man, said of the Peace on Earth 
poll, “American women recognize 


vention, Ewing said the pledges 
were a “pretty, big piece of cash” 
that had been chipped in by “busi- 
ness firms, manufacturers, patent 
medicine companies, insurance 
companies, railroads and power, 
companies,” | 

The AMA, he said, is niing 
‘hope-of electing “reactionary” can- 
didates in the November election. 
Another $1,100,000 has been col- 


and to rebuild economies which will 


provide trade and jobs for alli clared, 


rather than just profits for Big 
Business at the expense of the 
(Continued on Page 6) 


lected by the AMA, Ewing de- 

hioudh compulsory levies 
on his members “in a drive to de- 
feat every liberal-minded candi- 
date for office this year.” 


Mass Defense of 
Seoul Predicted 


The Korean army and the people of Seoul will defend 
the city by street-to-street and house-to-house fighting, United 
Press front dispatches reported Friday. Out-numbered Ko- 
rean forces, it was stated, stopped® 


MacArthur marines at the-doer to 
Seoul. 

The Krean radio report from 
Pyongyang said Korean forces were 
checking a three-pronged Mac- 
Arthur drivé on Kimpo airfield, 
Seoul and Suwon, and were “fight- 
ing furiously against numerically 
superior” i ork hold ground in 
the Seoul-Inc sector. 

According to MacArthur head- 

uarters, Suwon was taken on Fri- 

y morning. 

Stiff Korean resistafice was re- 
ported on two points on the south- 
ern beachhead. British troops driv- 
ing toward Songju, 18 miles west. 
of Taegu, were stopped 10,000 
ards west of the Naktong River. 

ee units 20 miles northeast .of 


Rhee forces claimed to have re- 
captured Uisong, 45 miles north- 
~~t of Pohang; Hunghae, fi,ve 
mile north of Pohang, and Kigye, 

, miles northwest of Pohang. 
Their claimed advances ranged 
from 10 miles in the Uisong area 
and eight in the Pohang sector to 
three or four miles. gained at other 
= along the 50-mile northern 
Marine Corps forces which in- 
vaded Inchon a week ago today 
fought all day on the extreme west- 


the violent danger to our children 
if we do not act this minute for 
peace. We who want peace are in 
the overwhelming majority. The 
American Institute of Public Opin- 
ion (George Gallup) conducted a 
recent survey on the Indian pro- 
posal for mediation of the Korean 
conflict. He found that 51 percent 
of the American public thought it 


| high-paid propagandists in ele good idea; another 10: percent 


thought it far; only 25 pércent 
thought it poor.” 

“No sacrifice we make now, 
she concluded,” while there is still 
time to make our dreams of peace 
a reality, is too great.” 


and other progressives to reg- 
ister “illegal and unconstitutional,” 
Thompson pointed out that the 
measure had been “sneaked 
through” without a public hearing. 
He demanded that the bill be pub- 
licly debated before the City 
Council and indicated that the 
Communists would join with civic 
groups of all political opinions in 
fighting the bill. 

New Rochelle, a city of 70,000, 
is beginning- to fight back against 
the local Jaw which requires reg- 
r 


— 

Harry Raymond, Daily Work- 
er reporter, interviews Mayor 
Stanley Church of New Roch- 

_ elle. Don’t miss Monday’s Daily 
Worker. 

i— ee 


istration of all Communists and 
other progressives living, working 
in er regularly passing through the 
city, 

The law, first such to be passed 
in a New York communitv, was 
rushed through the City Council 
Monday without warming or 
hearing. 

The measure was proposed by 
Mayor Stanley Church, a Demo- 
crat who for many years sought 
and received the backing of Com- 
munists and other progressives. 


CHURCH HAS admitted he has 
received letters and wires of pro- 
test even though a public cam- 
paign against the bill did not get 
under way until after its passage. 
The Westchster County Commit- 
tee for Human Rights; a body of 
prominent citizens, has protested 
bitterly. It is reported that among 
the individuals protesting was Mil- 
ton Heimleich, legislative director 
of the Mayor’s Council on Unity. 

The local Standard-Leader, in 
| (Continued on page 8) 


Terming 


Two million five hundred thousand Americans in all 48 states, Alaska, 
Hawaii, the Canal Zone and Puerto Rico had signed the World Peace 
Appeal as of Sept. 22, it was announced today by the Peace Information 


” ©Center, whose chairman is Dr. 


W. E. B. DuBois, noted Negro 

anthropologist and _ historian. 
Among the signers of the Ap- 

peal are more than 600 leading 


clergymen, scientists, writers, 
trade union leaders and educators, 
including two Nobel prizewinners, 
seven Protestant bishops and an 
atomic physicist who worked on 
‘the first atom bomb dropped on 
Hiroshima. 

“The opening of the new ses- 
sion of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly offers Secretary 
Acheson a unique opportunity to 
make clear to the peoples of the 


: 


Bd ss oy . & . : ~ 
satis es ear. 
Se ae * . “ 


DR, DuBOIS 
Heads Peace Drive 


world that the United States will 
not be the. first to use atomic 
weapons, Dr. Du Bois declared 
in releasing the number of Amer- 
ican signers Of the World Peace 
Appeal. “He can join with the 
Egyptian Council of State, the 


Finnish Cabinet, the President of 
the Indonesian Republic and other 
national leaders who have officially 
endosed the World Peace Appeal. 

Among the prominent Ameri- 
can signers are Dr. Thomas Mann, 
1929 Nobel Literature Prize win- 
ner; Miss Emily Greene. Balch, 
1946 Nobel Peace Prize winner; 
Justice James H. Wolfe of. the 
Supreme Court ef Utah, and Ar- 
tur Schnabel, world renowed con- 
\cert pianist. 


Twelve leading educators from 
Princeton’s Institute for Advanced 
Study, including director, Robert 
Oppenheimer and Prof. Albert Ein- 
stein, have called upon the em- 
battled faculty members, of the 
University of California to unite 
against academic encroachments. 

The letter referred to 32 faculty 
members who were dismissed by 
the Regents of the University for 
refusing to sign a “loyalty” oath. 
Addressed to the Academic Senate 
of the University, the letter’s sign- 
ers said they “wish to encourage 
you to unite in defense of your 
traditional policies and principles 
against encroachment.” 

This letter represents the grow- 
ing ae —— oe 
against the “loyalty” oaths, w 
aim is to produce academic robots 
for the government's military pro- 


ern outskirts of Seoul. They 


and open fields on the 
edge of town. | 
‘ Thei cl ' t ti 

South Mountain, overlédking’ the 


northwest 


gram. 
inehed forward across rice fields| PREVIOUS ACTIONS 


In a previous action, the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association, 
which represents the’ nation’s ‘psy- 
chologists, had recommended that 


Waegwan gained less than 1,000 
yards 7 940 dy. na 


west gate of the tightly! pucked:cit¢ 
‘6? niore than"! B00! 


ulation: *tons tin’ the’: 


not of its::‘membérs atcept 
Califor Untiversity’ 


12 Princeton Educators 


until the “tenure system’ there is 
improved.” This referred to the 
posts of dismissed teachers, all of 
whom had “tenure status” and some 
of whom had been associated with 
the institution fer more than 30 
years. Members were urged to as- 
sist the dismissal with “tangible 
support in all possible ways, finan- 
cial and others.” 


Dr. David Krech, president of 
the Society for the Psychological] 
Study of Social Issues, which rep- 
resents the majority of the nation’s 
social chologists, educators, an- 
thropologists, economists and other 
specialists, has also ins his 
Society members not to accept po- 
sitions vacated by dismi gin 
sonnel. | 

Krech described the discharges 
as an “obvious violation” of aca- 
demic freedom and said that any- 
one accepting such a_ position 
“would be doing a pretty dismal 
thing.” 
OTHER STATEMENTS ae 

Additional'statements against the 


dismissals « hd@ve ‘6één‘' made by 
Ralph E> Lav aad’? gérteraP ed! 


——————EE—— 


(Urge Cal. U. Profs. Fight 


retary of the American Association 
of University Professors, who said 
that members of the academic pro- 
fessions should not be dismissed 
“on the basis of guilt by associa- 
tion.” Rather, he stressed, dismis- 
sals should be made only on the 
basis of “professional behavior that 
evidences professional unfitness.” 
In a recent article in the Nation, 
Carey McWilliams pointed out that 
the original error in what he calls 
the “Berkeley Debacle” was the 
faculty members consent to a po- 
litical test of competence. Although 
the Regents of the University, Pres- 
ident Robert Gordon Sproul .and 
Gov. Earl Warren, were responsible 
for the debacle, faculty members 
themselves, said McWilliams, con- 
tributed by accepting the principle 
of.a political means test. | 
Meanwhile, the dismissed teach- 
ers have won a court stay against 
their dismissal. The court has or- 
dered the Board of Regents to show 
cause why the teachers should not 
be reinstated. In the last vote of 
12 to 10 on the dismissals, ‘Gov. 
Warren!?and ‘tiine‘ voted 


~Ve 


: pi thers: 
against thé GuBter:® 54) 
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“Veal Cutlets Jump to $1.30 Lb. 


Meat prices soared to record prices this week, according to 
the New York City Department of Markets, with veal cutlets up to 
$1.30 a pound, a five-cent boost over last week. Loin veal chops 
s 2 ig cents to $1.05, and beef tongue went up four cents 
to ov. 

Haircut and shave prices were on their way up, with upstate 
barbers taking the lead. The new prices are as much as $1.15 for 
a haircut and 75 cents for a shave. 


India Gov’t Aide Will 
Bring Korea Plan to 
Shop Peace Parley 


A representative of the Government of India will pre 
sent Premier Nehru’s proposals for mediating the Korean 
war to a peace conference of shop stewards and other dele- 
gates Saturday afternoon. 

The conference will open at 1 
p.m. at 13 Astor Pl. under the 
auspices of the New York Labor 
Conference for Peace. 

Shiv K. Shastri, director of the 
Information Division of the Em- 
bassy of India, will present the 
Nehru proposals. He was desig- 
nated to attend the conference by 


©— 

continuation of a hostile policy to- 
wards China leads toward “hos- 
tilities with China” and with neigh- 
boring Asian countries such as 
India. 

The statements adds that Amer- 
ica could furnish at least 2,000,000 
more jobs at home by selling China 
as much goods per capita as Amer- 
ica now sends to the Philippines. 


Mme. Vijaya Lakhahni Pandit, the 
Ambassador from India. 


Trade unionists from the Atlantic 
seaboard and the Middle West will 
attend, said Samuel Freedman, 
chairman of the labor group at the 
conference. 

The conference will consider a 
draft statement of a peace policy 
toward China that emphasizes the 
danger of war with China. 


ready signed a statement calling 
for mediating the Korean war along 


Nehru. The statement will be sub- 


Freedman said that more than 
500 trade union officials have al- 


the lines proposed by Premier 


mitted to Warren Austin, the chief 
American delegate to the United 
Nations. 

Plans for preventin 
ened atomic war will 
at the conference. 


the threat- 
discussed 


1e statement points out that 


Pope Asks More Catholic Religion in Schools 


CASTEL GANROLFO, Italy (UP).—Pope Pius XIII said Friday 
‘that all teachers must be imbued with Catholic religion and that 
all sciences have some relation with_religion. 

The Pontiff, addressing a group of Catholic educators from 


France, said teaching of various 
in religion is not sufficient. 


W. Europe Gov’ts Afraid of Truth on ECA 


Governments in Europe would topple.if their people knew the 
truth about the Marshall Plan, Michael Hoffman, New York Times 


top-Hight correspondent aboard, warned Big 


Friday. 


ity is very strong.” 


T. F. Murphy Due to Be New N.Y. Police Head 


Thomas F. Murphy, assistant U.S, Attorney-General, may be 
the new Police Commissioner after Oct. 14 to replace Commissioner 
William P. O’Brien, it was indicated by Acting Mayor Vincent R. 
Murphy, who has already submitted his resignation 
to Washington, will continue in his post until the Court of Appeals 
winds up the Alger Hiss case which he prosecuted, 


| Impellitteri said he will on Monday make known Murphy’s 
“availability” and possible. police shakeups stemming from the 
gambling probe. He met with Murphy at City Hall on Friday for 
an hour and a half following earlier confabs with Brooklyn District 
Attorney Miles F. McDonald and County Court Judge Samuel 


Impellitteri. 


Liebowitz, both conducting the 
police officials to bookmakers. 


Ralph Bunch Gets Nobel Peace Prize 
OSLO, Norway.—Dr. Ralph Bunche, the American Negro 


educator, who was the United Nations mediator in Palestine, Friday 
was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. 


In a cable from Geneva he said “it would be a serious political 
blunder” if Congress sought to destroy East-West trade by its threat 
to withhold Marshall Plan money. 

He spoke of the old difficulties confronting Paul G. Hoffman, 
Marshall Plan head, in telling the truth. “The facts, if aired, might 
shake the governments,’ he said.. 

“Resistance to United States ‘dictation’ on this matter is in- 
tense. in evéry Western European country and could easily become 
a major political issue in the countries where a desire for neutral- 


subjects with concurrent courses 


Business in America 


graft investigation linking high 
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Polish Jews in U.S. 
Ask Ban on Anders 


The American Federation of Polish Jews has called on President Truman to refuse an 
interview to the anti-Semitic Gen. Wladyslaw Anders, and to use his influence to get 
Anders visit to the U.S. canceled. Anders, former Commander of the Polish Army-in- 


Probe Death Sentence 
Of Negro Officer 


WASHINGTON (UP).—Rep. James F. Lind (D-Pa), said 
Friday he had asked the White House and the Army to in- 
vestigate the case of Leon A. Gilbert, Army officer under 


death sentence in Korea, “Because® 


I want to give the man the benefit 
of the doubt.” 


Gilbert, 32-year-old Negro Ist 
lieutenant with the 24th Infantry 
of the 25th Division in Korea, 
wrote his wife at York, Pa., that 
he was sentenced.to death by court 
martial for disobeying an order that 
“Would have led me and 12 other 
men to certain death.” 

Mrs. Gilbert hired a lawyer who 
took up the matter with Lind, the 
Defense Department and _ the 
White House. 


Lind said he had discussed the 
case with Brig. Gen. Charles May- 
lan, White House Liaison man with 
Congress, and had asked the Army 
Judge-Advocate General, Maj. Gen. 
E. M. Brown, to get Gilbert's rec- 
ords from Korea. 


“I don't know anything about 
the case other than what has been 
told to me,” he said. “But Mrs. 
Gilbert is my constituent and I 
want to give the man every benefit 
of the doubt.” 


Lind, who served on courts mar- 


tial while a Lieutenant Colonel 
during World War II, said he does 
not know what the charge against 


Gilbert is, “But it wouldn't be re- 
fusal to obey an order.” 


“I think it would be misbehavior 
before an enemy,” he said. 


He said that refusal to obey an 
order under certain circumstances 
“May be justified or there may be 


mitigating circumstances.” But he 
added that. he doesn’t know any- 
thing about the details of the case. 

A court martial death sentence 
must be reviewed by the Judge- 
Advocate General and eventually 
by President Truman before it can 
be carried out. 

Army officials said they are still 
awaiting details from Korea. They 
said it may be some time before 
the review is completed and a de- 
cision handed down. 


276 Polio Cases 
ALBANY, N. Y. (UP).—The 


State Health Department said to- 
day there were 276 new cases of 
polio for the week ending Sept. 16. 
Total cases for the same week last 
year were 189. 

There were 1,584 cases reported 
in 1949, compared to 1,353 cases 
reported so far this year. 


Citywide Labor 
Rally Sept. 27 


Plans for a citywide counter- 
offensive to the Taft-Hartley Act 
and to administrative attacks on 
civil-service employes here who 
are members of United Public 
Workers are expected to result 
from the mass labor rally next 
Wednesday evening at Manhattan 
Center. 

The meeting is sponsored by 
the United Labor Committee to 
Defeat Taft-Hartley. 

Twenty-five AFL, CIO and in- 
dependent unions and rank and 
file members of the needle, Amal- 
gamated, transport and maritime 
are backing the rally. 

The UPW, spearheading the 
United Labor Committee’s drive, 

(Continued on Page 6) 


® Exile, whose personnel was made 


of both Polish and Nazi murderers 
of Jews, is himself universally rec- 
ognized as directly responsible for 
the death of countless Jews. 

In a letter to. the reactionary 
Nowy Swiat, Polish language paper 
in New York, Anders boasted that 
he was coming to Washington to 
see Truman on Monday, Sept. 25. 
The Jew-hater is also scheduled to 
be in New York on Oct. 1 for the 
annual Pualski Day parade and a 
banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

The Federation of Polish Jews 
demanded that Truman revoke the 
privilege granted Anders to visit 
here, terming him “an arch enemy 


of the Jewish people.” 


Organizations endorsing the Fed- 
eration’s action included: Federa- 
tion of Ukranian Jews, Federation 
of White Russian Jews, Riga-Lat- 
vian Relief, Borisover Relief So- 
tiety and the Progressive Work- 
men’s Circle Committee. 

The letter to Truman from the 
Federation termed Anders. the 
“moving spirit behind anti-Jewish 
activities in Europe and the Near 
East.” It cited the long record of 
criminal activities perpetrated by 
Anders’ including pogroms in Pal- 
estine, as well as the pogrom in 
Poland traced to his British head- 
quarters in 1946. , 

His visit is “an attempt to ex- 
tend anti-Semitic activities to 
American soil,” the Federation 
charged. 


By Joseph Starobin . 


Will Truman 
Back Dewey? 


Gov. Thomas E. Dewey opened his 1950 and 1952 cam- 
paigns at the Waldorf-Astoria dinner for the UN Assembly 
the other night—and he proved that his policy offers the 


American people only the catas-® 


trophe of war with Russia. 

He went out of his way to in- 
sult the two chief spokesmen of 
the Soviet delegation to the United 
Nations. But it was more than a 
case of bad manners. It was a 
declaration of the platform by the 
candidate of Winthrop Aldrich of 
the Chase National Bank. 

It is the platform of deliberately 
picking a fight with the Soviet 
Union, sacrificing the youth and 
the treasure of this nation in a 
disastrous military advanture. 

With his customary arrogance, 
Dewey left no doubt about his 
policy. After insulting the Soviet 

kesmen with the _ twice-told 
slanders about forced labor, the 
Governor had the opportunity to 
correct himself, as Andrei Vishinsky 
and Jacob Malik arose from the 
dais and began to walk out. 

Instead, Dewey went even fur- 
ther with his ad-libbed snarl at 
the USSR. He took advantage of 


B’klyn ALP Blames Demos for the Deaths of 


what was supposed to be a 


3 Negro Babies Due to Hospital Negligence 


The reported death of three Ne- 
gro infants om r. capecent ney: 
igence at Kings County Hospita 
and other hospitals has shocked 
the entire Brooklyn community, 
the Kings County American Labor 
xc a eclared today. 
| lives of the three Negro in- 
. fants.are, part of the price that is 
» being aa by the ¢ 

York for the betrayal by, the Dem- 


citizens of New: 


ocratic City Administration of its 
annual pre - election promises to 
provide adequate hospital facili- 

ties in Bedford-Stuyvesant. 
“Plenty of promises — plenty 
double. cross,” said Mrs, Enid 
Tyler, American Labor Party, 
and its candidate for 


Assembly in, that, area. ev 
54n. mu % stated, ‘theze 


Negro bias on the part of the hos- 
pital. The American Labor Party 
joins the other outraged citizens m 
demanding that Hospital Commis- 
sioner Kogel i ely launch 
an -investigation to determine 
facts and prevent a repetition of 
the mistreatment of Negro children 
borough.” 


: té in six weeks due to 


diagnosis is not a mere accident— 
the American Labor Party declared. 
It is a pattern which, if allowed to 
develop unchecked, _ will bring 
grief and sorrow to many more 


the} Negro parents. An immediate in- 


vestigation into the circumstances 
afew ig deaths’ is in order, and it 
is 


three Negro. in-| 
incorrect 


a 


time that ,y Jong promised 
at Hompitad be Ynatted 9 ooo. 


} 


friendly dinner for the ‘outgoing 
Assembly president, Carlos Ro- 
mulo,- to demonstrate his complete 
opposition to peace, and his deter- 
mination to lead this country—if 
gets the chance—into war. 

Vishinsky had just made the 
offer—in_ his aeial policy speech 
last Wedneesday—of willingness to 
explore an American-Seviet settle- 
ment. 

It is well known that Soviet 
policy refuses to take any guff from 
any quarters, the four years of get- 
tough-with-the-Russians diplomacy 
got absoluiely nowhere. But the 
Soviet reaction was more than @ 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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‘WHY | REFUSED 10 


By Henry Steinberg 
_ LOS ANGELES.—I was the first person arrested for 
failure to register under Los Angeles county's three so-called 
Communist registration ordinances. Why didn’t ] register? 
The county supervisors, without?— . ey 
any public hearing, adopted or-|tam in the best interests of our 
dinances patterned on the Mundt-|People. 
Nixon-Ferguson - McCarran police} As for me being a “saboteur” or 
State measures now pending in|*spy—that is absurd. I served 
Congress. — = — army . ome 
Such legislation violates the| War ll. For 14 years I have 
First and Fifth Amendments to| identified with the fights for 
the U. S. Constitution—the amend-|Peace, rent control, housing and 
ments that are the heart of the Bill|ivil liberties among the people 
of Rights. : | of Boyle Heights the Eastside. 
The First Amendment reads: I have run for public office three 
“Congress shall make no law ~e-|times. The first time was for the 
specting an establishment of reli-|state assembly. The second time 
gion, or prohibiting the free ex-|was for the board of education in 
ercise thereof, or abridging the}1948 when I received 34,500 
freedom of speech or of the press,| votes. The last time was for county 
or the right of the people peace-jtax assessor this June. I received 
ably to assemble and to. petition|/58,777 votes. 
the government for a redress of} ‘These are some of the reasons 
gnievances. | why I did not register. There is 
The Fifth Amendment is some-| another 
what longer. Its pertinent points|rested, I knew that I wasn’t the 
are that no person “shall be com-| only who has been arrested 
pelled in any criminal case to be|for “dangerus thoughts.” 
a witness inst himself, nor be As a Jew, I knew that six mil- 
deprive of life, liberty or ewe hon of my people were murdered 
erty, without due process of law.” by fascists in Europe as a result of 
The county ordinances and the just such legislation as these or- 
tn ear sek . to — dinmances. 
mmunist Party.. They de- inki 
cree that the Communists arelworl) today Kkeowe that those 
agents of a foreign power, sabo-| measures the Nazis and their 
teurs and spies and out to over-| imitators were aimed first at the 
throw our government by force| Communists, then the trade union- 
and violence. ists, the Jews, Catholics and all of 
This is-the big lie—the same lie|those who would not conform to 
ox Hitler in ing fascist decrees. 
of power in Germany—the same bili 
etc? am Meseeniict aaikaiien I feel I owe a responsibility to 
same big lie that Dictator Franco| voted for me. in the last elections, 
is using in Spain today. as well as thousands of additional 
As I have often stated publicly,| citizens of our community who 
I no not believe in overthrowing|have been active in their opposi- 
the government by force and vio-|tion to police state legislation. 
op rp Sh -naggaaa Hlienge Nip wang lrwme 
Oo ni es setrats 
ay purpose behind these registration 
The Communist Party is not an laws, to uphold the right of every 


agent of a forei wer, but a 
legally 1 arena ice po- citizen to express themselves in 
a democratic way upon all issues 


litical party dedicated to a pro- 


reason. When I was ar-| on the West Coast. 


the close to 60,000 persons who 
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RE GIS TER’ Marc's Office on Wheels 


When Rep. Vito Marcantonio innovates it’s a joy to be- 


The first person jailed for his 
alleged failuré to comply with Los 
Angeles County’s “little McCarran 
law” tells his story below. He .is 
Henry Steinberg, legisative direc- 
or of the Los Angees County Com- 
mittee, Communist Party. A well- 
knewn figure in the Jewish com- 
munity of Los Angeles’ east side, 
Steinberg polled 58,777 votes in 
the June primary for county as- 
sessor this year. In 1949, he had 
obtained 34,000 votes for member 
of the board of educatin. 

The second arrest, under the 
so-called “Communist registralion” 
ordinance was, significantly, a 
union leader, Gus Brown, business 
agent oif the Furniture Workers 
Local 576. He was arrested just as 
his union was in contract negotia- 
tions on a wage boost demand. 

The witch-hunting Los Angeles 
measure has stirred wide protest 


. aan 


confronting the welfare of our 
country. 

It is not later that you think. 
Fascism has not yet taken over 
America. And it won't, as long as 
we unite to defeat all forms of 
repressive legislation—local, state 
or national. 


Settle at Upstate 


Ingersoll-Rand Plant 
PAINTED POST, N. Y.—CIO 
Union and manageemnt officials 
announced Friday an agreement 
for settling the 13-week-old strike 
at the Ingersoll Rand Co., plant 
here. Terms were not disclosed. 
United Electrical Workers at the 
Athens, Pa., and Phillipsburg, 
N. J., plants of Ingersoll Rand pre- 
viously had won an 8-cent hourly 
pay boost, plus a $100-per-em- 
ploye bonus. 


swift action, 
‘places literally. 

Marcantonio's prestige, especial- 
ly sinee his struggle against the 


Districts—are 


mailing 


hold. The dynamic 
are always practical lessons of political sagacity and devotion 


to the community interest, has now 
opened an “office on wheels.” 


ples Congressman whose campaigns 


A beautiful trailer that once had 


kitchen, bedroom and even a “liv- 
ing room,” has been converted into : 
an election campaign headquarters. 
Rep. Marcantonio will use it to visit 
his constituents throughout the 


18th .Congressional District and | 


will be available night and day for 


nal meetings at street corners, 
fore tenement stoops and even 


in between red lights. 


The trailer-office which takes to _ 


campaign is 


McCarran bill in 


never higher in the teeming 18th 
district. 

The five campaign offices for 
Marcantonio—there are two in the 
eighth, two in the 10th, one in the 
14th and one in the nas ea a bly 
preparing distribution 
of thousands of folders and leaflets, 
cards urging registration 
during the week of Oct. 9-14, and 
billboard posters. The response of 
the 18th CD to Marc’s campaign 


eared 
Re ited Gak aie 


the streets at 10 a.m. tomorrow is 
equipped with a wireless 

files, waiting room, maps an 
plete parap 


ho , 
a com- 


lia for on-the-spot 
meetings and distribution of elec- 
tion material. 

Sound trucks, including one in 
the name of the Trade Union Com- 
mittee to Elect Marcantonio and 
Other Labor Candidates, will begin 
rolling Monday mori 


too. 
r action, 


» was 


REP. MARCANTONIV 


has caused his opponent, James G. 
Donovan, Democratic-Republican- 
Liberal, to scream for more funds. 

The bankruptcy of Donovan's 
program is seen in his prepared 
poster, still at the printers, which 
rants: “Defeat Moscow's tool in 
Co .” The people whe have 
elected Marcantonio seven times 
have heard this phony lie before. 
They never believed it. 

don't believe it now. 


On Hunger Strike . 


For Wage Demands 


HAVANA (ALN). — Striking 
streetcar workers in Cama de- 
clared a hunger strike and oc- 
cupied the town hall as a protest 
‘against government inaction on 
their demand for protection as a 
result of bankruptcy on the street- 


car line in the city. 
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RATES 


Hl BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


FIRST U. S. FASCIST CITY? 


THE EXPERTS SEE the signs! From Franco Spain and fascist 


Greece have come congratulations to Police Commissioner “Bull” Connor 


on his “anti-Communist” ordinance. 


THIS ORDINANCE TAKES away the liberties of ALL — except the 
Dixiecrats, the Ku Klux Klan, the criminal bombers of Negro homes, 
brutal policemen and the stooges of J. P. Morgan Tennessee Coal and Iron. 


DESPITE THIS ORDINANCE, many citizens, Negro and white, who 
are not members of the Communist Party, are also courageously continu- 
ing the fight for constitutional liberties, human rights and democracy in 


the South. 


Their fight is YOUR fight! 
Help defeat this ordinance before it is copied in 


your city! 


Send protests to MAYOR COOPER GREEN, 


City Hall, Birmingham, 


Send funds which are urgently needed for a legal challenge 
SYLVIA HALL, Secretary 


Freedom 
Civil 
23 W.. 


Rights 
26th 


: rr _ 


Alabama 


in Birmingham Committee, 


St, New York City 10,N¥. , 


ORDINANCE NO. 781-F 
AN ORDINANCE TO PROMOTE 
THE PUBLIC SAFETY 


BE IT ORDAINED by the Commission of the 
City of Birmiagham as fellews: 
Section 1. It shall be unlawful fer aay officer 


such limits or juriediction in or upon aay other 
such day. 
Section 3. it shall 
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Officials to Honor Anti-Semite 


By Bernard Burton ew of the reigning House of Sa- 


Gen. Wladyslaw Anders is a voy. In a number of villages th 
man without a country because destroyed anti-Monarchist heal 


no nation which hates tyranny will quarters, broke up meetings and 
jcountenance this _ anti-Semitic beat up participauts. But the 
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The sane of Bombs 


“THERE WAS NOTHING left of the place,” a Ma- 
rine officer said. | 
“It was murder,” an awed sergeant said. 


They were talking about the MacArthur air-sea-and- 
land assault on the west coast of Korea near Seoul. 


The photographs, such as we are allowed to see 
back home, show an appalling. devastation of all homes, 
factories, streets, buildings, and even of trees and grass. 
Flame and: metal left a bleak desolation. How many 
died. we do not know. The world’s greatest battleship, 
the Missouri, stood off the coast and simply let loose its 
entire battery of cannon on the coastal towns. In the 


air, B-29 bombers and jets roamed unresisted, dropping | 


mass death and flame round the clock. It reached the 
int where the-air force commanders say they have 


run out of targets.” 

Unquestionably, this was one of the completest acts 
of destruction that has ever taken place in any Asian 
country, just as the official communiques claim it was. 


BUT, WHAT DOES IT MEAN to the conscience 
and to the real national interests of our country? 


Exactly what is it that we are carrying to the Ko- 
rean nation as we drop these endless tons ef bombs on 


their towns, villages and farms? 


For example, the North Koreans have a clear and 
definite social program. They divide the land of the 
rich landlords, and give.it to the landless farmer. They 
restore the rights of Korean workers to form calle 
unions, a right which has been practically outlawed in 
South Korea by the Syngman Rhee regime. They in- 
crease the unbelievably low wage scales prevailing under 
the Rhee regime to a minimum living wage, usually 500 
percent higher than the few pennies a day before. They 


j in Italy, recalls one incident b 
4 Anders uniformed hoodlums which | 


| throuwn out of the train. Their 


institute the eight-hour day and establish full political | 


democracy for all Koreans. 


WHAT IS THE SOCIAL PROGRAM which is 
backed by the bombs and shells of Gen. MacArthur? 
We have had many witnesses to its real character. CIO 
adviser to the American Commission in Korea, Stanley 
Earl, has told the nation of the brutal, semi-slave condi- 
tions existing under the Rhee regime. Roger Baldwin, 
adviser to Gen. MacArthur, returned to America calling 
the Rhee regime a “police state.’ Shocking reports, fully 
authenticated, of wholesale murder of trade unionists and 
‘peasants who dare to resist these conditions, have been 
given to the world by visitor after visitor. ‘So ruthless 
has been the enslavement of the Korean peasant in South 
Korea that even American officials warned Rhee to “do 
something” to ease the situation. The corruption of the 


Rhee olficialdom rivals that of the Chiang Kai-shek 
bandits. 

As the bombs fall hour after hour blasting to pieces 
every sign of life—in skies where no opposing air power 

exists—as the battleships pour death from seas where no 

opposing fleet is to be found—what is their message? 

That the peasant who has just received land must 
| ‘return it to the landlord? That the trade unions just 
organized must be destroyed and their leaders executed? 
_ That the newly-elected popular organs of government 
must be smashed up and replaced by the notorious Syng- 
. man Rhee political police and the pro-Japanese collabora- 
tors who are his main supporters? 


GEN. MacARTHUR BELIEVES that Asian peoples 
can be intimidated by showing the whip hand. He is 
mistaken. Asia will not be cowed into submission; it 
will fight all the harder and will never surrender its hope 
for national freedom. 

“Unavoidable horrors” is what the New York Times 
calls these new killings. “Unavoidable war” is what they 
are tryimg to sell. But war is not unavoidable] These 
killings are not unavoidable! A peaceful settlement in 


, 


Korea can be achieved in the UN, with China, Korea’s 


neighbor, seated, with all putside armies withdrawn, and 
both sides called in by the UN. 

Our {human conscience, our national security, de- 
___ mands'the ‘halt to this awhy] destruction of an Asian ‘peo 
— ; a 


tes 


|Big Three d 


progromist and protector of Hit- 
lerite murderers. But Anders will 
arrive in Washington Monday for 
a chat with President Truman. 


of the Washington conversations 


mercenary fascist army which was 
a disgrace to every Allied soldier 
in World War II, Anders will 
not only talk with high officials 
but will be given a post of honor 
in New York's Pulaski Day Parade 


swank Waldorf-Astoria banquet 
the same night. 

During Poland’s war against 
Germany, Anders pulled his sec- 
“aa Polish corps out and fled to 


Italy, where it displayed more ac- 


tivity attacking Jewish Displaced 
Persons, ‘assaulting Italian anti-. 
' fascists and propagandizing against’ 
ecisions on * Poland, 

than in fighting Nazis. 
This writer, as an American Gl 


: 


sent a shudder through Italy -and] 

incensed every Jewish -soldier in 

the U. S. Army who knew of ‘it.’ 
* 

AT THE CLOSE OF THE 
WAR, Anders’ troops were -sta- 
tioned in Southern Italy, in an! 
area through which many trains 
passed, loaded with Jewish DP’s 
headed for the south and then to 
Palestine. One such train was 
halted by Anders’ troops who then 

instituted a veritable pogrom. 
"oon women and children were 


meager belongings were ripped 
up, some stolen; windows were 
‘smashed and anyone protesting 


Indications are that the subject | 
will be the rebuilding of Anders’|. 


Oct. 1 and will be feted at a’ 


Later his outfit showed up: in | 


) 
speech by the fascist-minded Rep 


CEN. ANDERS 


‘was hushed up and never got 
threugh to the outside world until 
several years later. 

On another occasion, a -group' 
lef us -on leave from the front -en- 
‘tered the headquarters of the 
: _ pay ar we im fase Every 

was "Pola ober in 


English -by a Polish 


a ee a 


Alvin E. O’Konski (R-Wis). Tn 
the pamphlet, the former Con- 
gressman, who was supplied ma- 
terial for his speeches by Dr. Goeb- 
bels’ agencies, attacked Big Three: 
decisions on Poland and all but 
called for war on our ally, the 
Soviet Unien. To us Ck it 


sounded like an attempt to fight-|a a 


disaffection in the country’s fight- 


ing forces. 


When the war was over, Ap- 
ders’ men took it upon themselves 


was savagely beaten. The matter 


| surgical 


petalion workers and peasants were 


in no mood to take anything from 


'Polish fascists after geetting rid 


of their own. 
¥* 


A SHORT WHILE LATER An- 


@ \ders’ army was evacuated from 


Italy for resettlement in Britaim 
But not before Anders had added 
30,000 ex-Nazi officers. and men 
to his band, many of whom were 
being hunted as war criminals. 


They included Dr. Wladyslaw 
Dering, wanted for performing 
“experiments” at Ausch- 
witz; Father Izydor Nashajewski, 
wanted as former chaplain .of a 
Ukrainian SS _ Division which 
hunted and lynched Jews; Henry 
Gutman, wanted as head of three 
concentration camps in Austria. 


Anders’ agents, meanwhile, 
sought te -stir up, revolts and 
pogroms in Poland. It was estab- 
lished in Polish courts that they 
were responsible for such -mas- 
| sacres as the one at Kielce in 1947. 


About 10,000 of Anders’ men 
went to Palestine but were- re- 
moved a short while later for 
launching a series of pogroms 
They were taken out after the 
Jewish authorities warned that 
they would not guarantee their 
safety. 

Later, many of these men were 
found in the Arab legions, fighting 
side by side with Nazi SS treopers, 
in the invasion of Israel. 


The list of the crimes ef Anders 
and his men.against freedom-leving 
people is long and frightful. To 


ay 


And this is the man aia Wasbh- 


to mix into Italian politics on be- 


ington will honor this week. 


(CONGRESS OVERRIDES VETO 


(Continued from Page 1) 
message before he votes on the 
passage of the bill over the veto.” 

In the opinion of presidential|¢, 
secretary Charles Ross this was the| a 
first time any such “covering let- 


iter’ had been attached to a presi- 


dential veto message. 

“It has been claimed over and 
over again that this is an ‘anti- 
Communist’ :bill,” said Truamn. 
“But in actual operation the bill 
would have results actually the 
opposite of those intended.” 


The President was. especially 


ure which, in order to exclude so- 
called Communists from defense 


desire more,” said Truman. “It is 


critical of section five of the meas- | 


inconceivable te me that.a majority 
of Congress could expect. the Com- 
nena in-Chief of the armed. 

of the U. S. to a such 
grant violation 


curity safeguards.” 


Analyzing the measure, Truman 
said that section one through 17, 
which provides that so-called Com- 


munist Organizations must regis- 


ter and furnish information about 
their. organizations and members 
would be ineffective. 

They “would result in obtain- 
ing no information abeut Com- 
munists that the FBI and our 

ity agencies do not al- 
said Truman. “But 


| have to spend a great 
effort and money— 


all to no a purpese.” 
i visions are not only 


(Continued on Page 7) 


) 


End of Summer 


plants, provides that the Defense 

Rectan shall publish in the Fed- 

eral Register: a list of defense 
plants. 

“I cannot imagine any document 

a hostile foreign government would 


Boatmen Win 


11-Cent Wage Hike 
PORTLAND, Ore. (UP).—Con- 
tract gains, including 11-cent 


won by three unions here as a re- 
sult of an agreement signed with 


16 Columbia River barge and tug 
operators. 

| Two of the unions are AFL af- 
‘filiates, the Inland Boatmens 
Union and the Masters Mates & 
Pilots the other is the Marine En-| 

_ Beneficial Assn. (CIO). 
In 


ap cone iging lye Apso: 
sa gla Penne oe 
pro seniority protection 

fringe benefits. The agreement, 
which runs for 32 months, has a 


hourly wage increases, have been} 


Hundreds of people have taken advantage of our 


Clearance Sale 


20% to 80% DISCOUNT ON ALL BOOKS 


(except price protected books) 


HERE ARE JUST A FEW OF OUR SPECIALS: 


LITERATURE AND ART 


by Karl Marx and Frederick 


Bale 
Price 


Regular 


Engels $1.49 


PAGES FROM A WORKER’S LIFE 


by William Z. Foster 


$1.93 


STRIKE STRATEGY by John Steuben 
| GENE DEBS: The Story of a Fighting American 


By Herbert Morais and William Cahn 


| ON THE DRUMHEAD by Mike 


Quin 


THE IRON HEEL by Jack London_....<.. $2.50 
ISRAEL IN CRISIS by A. B. Magil 


HUNDREDS OF ADDITIONAL “INTERNATIONAL” TITLES 


SEND FOR OUR SALE CATALOGUE. 


Books Mailed Anywhere. Please Add 10¢ Postage for Single 


Book — 5¢ per Book for 


WORKERS 


| 


Two or More Beok Orders 


BOOKSHOP 


50 East 13th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


ver 


| Open Bally JO AML. to 7 


P.M, = 


frets 


Gehiks 


‘ ~* 
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Why They’re Enrolling at Jefferson School 


The corridors are buzzing again, 


at the Jefferson School of Social 
Science. Many Institute of Marxist 
Studies classes have already begun; 
and registration for the fall term 
courses opening next week is rap- 
idly gathering momentum. 

It is a remarkable achievement 
that more than 75,000 persons have 
studied at this Marxist educational 
institution during the past seven 
years. There could be no more 
convincing proof of its vital service 
to the working people of our com- 
‘munity. i 

Who are the students? Why do 
they come? Here are some of the 
answers they give to Registrar 
Rosalie Berry and her co-workers: 


A Negro seaman wants to “know 
the real score on taro > Be — 
union organizer n “theory that 
will help me fight the Social Demo- 
cratic wreckers in my union.” A 
factory worker explains: “I never 
went to college, and I always 


wanted to take a course in Shake- 
speare,- ee 


ONE HOUSEWIFE who can- 
not attend evening classes is grate- 
ful for the school’s provision of 
special care for her young children 
while she takes the T y morn- 
ing course on Economic, Political 
and Social Issues in the World 
Today. A graduate student from a 


in philosophy and political econ- 
omy, remarking: “I hope they make 
more sense here than what they 
teach up on the hill.” 

A hesitant youngster explains: 
“I've never been here before; but 
I understand you have a beginning 
course on what this Communist 
business is all about.” A Puerto 
/Rican worker registers for La 
Ciencia Social, pleased at this op- 
portunity to study introductor 
Marxism in his native language. 
white lady hopes the course on the 
Negro Question “will tell me what's 
going to happen to the race prob- 

m down South, ware I live.” 


local university registers for courses 


HERE IS A GENUINE people’s 


school—open to all, low fees, one 
night a week for 10 weeks, no en- 
trance requirements or credits or 
de veryone who comes does 
sO use he wants to learn. 

And thousands continue to come. 
On any given night when classes 
are in session, between 400 and 
700 students fill the lecture rooms 
and workshops of the Jefferson 
School's nine-floor building at 16th 
Street and Sixth Avenue. 

They also take part in the many 
non-classroom features qf the 
school’s program. The library has 
the most extensive Marxist-Lenin- 
ist collection in the country. Plays 
by the Jefferson Theatre Worksho 


are often better than “on Broad- 


way.” 

The Saturday afternoon Jefferson 
Forum witnesses many lively dis- 
cussions on current political issues. 
Art exhibits, progressive movies, 
weekend conferences, Sunday eve- 
ning public lectures—these are 
among the many and varied ac- 
tivities which how earned the 
Jefferson School its reputation as 
a vital center of learning and cul- 
ture for the working class. 

In this ar of threatening 
war and fascism, the Jefferson 
School moves confidently ahead as 
a symbol of that bright socialist 
future which will surely free and 
enrich the lives of all our people 


in the years not too far removed. 


UE Meet Asks 


(Continued from Page 2) 
workers both at home and abroad. 


“3. Refuse to give financial sup- 


port or to intervene with military 
support for totalitarian and corrupt 


regimes anywhere. | 


“4. Participate in a meeting of 


the great powers, including Rus- 
sia, to find a peaceful solution to 
all differences and to discuss the 
terrors of atomic weapons and to 
‘take action to avoid their use. 

“5. Use of all our energy and re- 
sources to make the United Na- 
tions an instrument of all the peo- 
ple throughout the world to win 
better living standards, peace and 
security.” 


DESCRIBES KOREA ISSUE 


During the discussion the del- 
gates heard Manual Fried of Buf- 


falo, who was a public relations 
officer with the occupation forces 
in Korea, describe how the land 
question is the key issue with the 
Korean — and how U. S. 
Army officers were instructed to 
smash the councils set up by the 
people and support the Demo- 
cratic Party, the party of the land- 
owners. He.also described the pol- 
icy of terror and suppression em- 
ployed against the Koreans. This 
explains the hatred the people 
showed for the departing Ameri- 
cans although their arrival was 
greeted with joy. 

Delegate Borich of Local 610, 
Pennsylvania, recalled the warn- 
ings sounded at the UE convention 
in 1947 that U.S. support for the 
tascists in CGrece is an indicator 
cf eventual policy against U‘S. 
wor«ers. : 

“We were right,” he said, notin 
the trend of pro-fascist legislation’ 


‘ 


TICKETS AVAILABLE ALL BOOKSHOPS 
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SAT.SEPT. 30" 
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13 ASTOR PLAC! 
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“The Jeherson School offers clarity, understanding, inspiration 
and courage in the place of the obscurantism of the monopoly- 
dominated universities.” — Daily Worker Editorial, Sept. 19 


REGISTER 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL FALL TERM 


COURSES OFFERED IN: 


ECONOMICS “AND POLITICS 
HISTORY AND THE WORLD TODAY 


PHILOSOPHY 


BIOLOGY. AND PSYCHOLOGY 


LITERATURE 


MUSIC AND ART APPRECIATION 
ENGLISH AND WRITING WORKSHOPS 


PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 

COPPER JEWELRY 
CHILDREN’S CLASSES 


Classes Begin Monday, Oct..2 


Institute of Marxist Studies Begins Monday, Sept. 25 


NOW for 


“y 


in the country leday. “But we were 
very unpopular then.” 


He also referred to the loan to 
[ranco, 

“apy ropber, eny thief, it he 
says he is anti-Communist, can 
get anything he wants today. It 
is all right if he rapes his grand- 
mother, provided he is anti-Com- 
munist,” said Borich, =, 

Stanley Neal, Harvester Local 
936, Louisville, said the war in 
Korea ts “supposed to be against 
Communist oppression, ” 

“I say,” continued the Negro 
leader, “if we want to fight against 
oppression we do not have to go 
to Korea. We need only go down 
South and fight the oppression 
of the Negro people. Let's call 
the National Guard for that.” 

‘ Both Chairman Ernest De Maio 
of the resolutions committee and 
Clifford Camaron of New York 
Local 475 stressed that the agreed- 
upon resolution expressed the con- 
vention’s desire for unity in the 
fight for 7 despite differences 
in its ranks. 

Francis Bradley of Westing- 
house, Local 107, Philadelphia, 
supporting the resolution, expressed 
the position of those whg sought 
to avoid a clash with the Korea 
war policy. He said “when some 
of my relatives, fellow workers ‘or 
neighbors are getting killed, I am 
prejudiced enough to be on the 
side of those getting killed.” But 
he stressed that is is: firmly op- 

sed to the policy that led to the 
killings and said it was those big 
business interests “who in the thir- 
ties sought to march on Washing- 
ton and set up a dictatarship” who 
are making U. S. foréign policy 
today. . 

President Fitzgerald, summariz- 
ing the discussion, recalled his 
opening speech Monday when he 
said that as long as the boys are 
in Korea they must be assured 100 
percent support by the members 
of the UE. He said some misinter- 
preted those remarks as an implied 
no-strike pledge. 

“It absolutely does not mean 
that,” he explained. 

He said that while the union will 
carry out its responsibilities under 
the wage contracts, it expects that 
the employers will not take ad- 
vantage of the situation. Fitzgerald 
again reasserted the right of Amer- 
icans to examine the causes of the 
war and demand “a correct policy 


— of the foreign policy any 
Oo country in the world may 
have.” 

Other resolutions prior to 
adjournment called for a riew trial 
for Harry pins gr backed the i‘ 
against jail and deportation for Joe 
Weber, one of the early steel or- 
ganizers of Chicago, and went on 
record for united action with other 
labor organizations for progressive 
objectives. 

The UE’s closed session on fi- 
nances, it was announced, voted to 
increase per capita dues payments 
25 cents monthly, to 75 cents. Only 
20 votes were cast against. 


Dewey 


(Continued from Page 3) 
reaffirmation of this no-guff atti- 
tude. The Russians had just re- 
affirmed before the UN Assembly 
that they stand ready to “combine 
their peaceful efforts” with the 
United States for at least the ex- 
ploration of a settlement. 


By walking out of the Waldouf- 
Astoria dinner; the Soviet states- 


men were not only rebuking Dewey 
in the only manner that his kind 
understands; they were also chal- 
lenging the Truman Administra- 
tion to prove in practice that it has 
a different policy from Dewey and 
Dulles. . 


Sunday Performance 


The Howard Fast play, The 
Hammer is being presented by 
New Playrights, Inc., this Sunda 

evening at the Czechoslova 

House, 347 E. 72 St. 

Sunday night is one of the few 
nights in which admissions are 
open to the public. Most other, 
nights have been sold out for the 


next seven weeks. 


Citywide Labor 


(Continued from Page 3) 


has been the target of former 
Mayor O’Dwyer's labor campaign 
in the administ-ation. The union 
is expected to increase its — 
on the major party mayoralty can- 
didates to make a clear cut s 
against the Taft-Hartley Act and 
for democratic trade unionism for 
the city’s 190,000 employes. 

A highlight of the meeting will 
be a report by Mrs. Rose Russell, 
legislative representative of the 
Teachers Union, of the current 
witchhunt trials against eight sus- 
pended teachers. 

Another important aspect of the 
meeting will be plans for a wage 
increase struggle and a fight for 
the long-promised permanent cost 
of living bonus to city employes. 

Main speakers will be Albert 
Fitzgerald, preeidéat of the United 
Electrical _Workers and David 
Livingston, president of Local 65. 


ANNOUNCING! 


Film showings every Friday and 
Saturday evenings. Two show- 
ings each night, 8 and 10 in the 


CO-OP AUDITORIUM 
2700 Bronx Park East 
SEPT. 22 and 23 


(first program) 
Soviet Puppet Film Classic 


The New Gulliver 


Adapted from Jenathan Swift's 
“GULLIVER’S TRAVELS” 


Alse: 
“National Dances of the USSR” 
Subscription 75¢ (tax incl.) 


Children 50¢ 
Auspices; ALLERTON FILM FAIR 


= 


_— 
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Square and Social 


DANCE! 


‘Sponsored by 


6th AD North 


at the 


American Labor Party 


PENTHOUSE, 13 Astor PI. 


SAT., SEPT. 23, 8:30 p.m. 
ADMISSION: $1.25 PLUS TAX 


OUTSTANDING 
ENTERTAINMENT! 


REC BAILEY’S 
Orchestra 


IRWIN SILBER 
Caller 


HOPE FOYE 
Entertainer 


a 


>... 
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SATURDAY 
Manhattan 


FILM-SOGIAL at ‘Theatre Downtown,” 
226 Madison Street, cor. Jefferson St. 
Popular front film “La Marseillaise,”’ plus 
Chaplin, plus Russian Ballet. Dance in 
spacious auditorium. Adm, 75c, plus tax. 
F train to E. Bway. 

HARLEM YPA DANCE. Entertainment 
by Harlem Peace Caravan. Refreshments, 
Saturday night from 9 until ?? 702 St. 
Nicholas Ave., 145th St. Contribution. 
SEE A movie, come to a party! Film 
on Hollywood Ten, dancing, refreshments 
Saturday 8:30 p.m. ALP 4th AD south, 
158 Rivington St. Subs. 50c. 

HAVE FUN! Big Fall social and Dance. 
Eat, drink and be merry. Checkers and 
chess for those who don’t dance. Printing 
Trades LYL, 257 Seventh Ave. (bet. 24th 
and 25th Sts.), 3rd floor, Saturday, Sept. 


Interviews Still Being Taken 
For Catalogue: 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL 


“4 ¢ 
575 Sisth: Avenue; 


.25 oe me OY Es ae, 24 


Fa ba peste ee 


TECHS, 


N.Y.C. 
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GENERALS WITHOUT BUTTONS, fam- 
ous French anti-war satire. Three show- 
ings: 8:30, 10:00 and 11:30 p.m. Stimulat- 
ing discussions. Social all evening. New 
membership fee: £1. Saturday Night Film 
Club, 111 W. 88 Bt. 

HENRY THE VIII, great prize winning 
classic with Menry Laughton, full uncut 
film version, ALP Club, 200 W. 80 S8t., 
B’way, 9 p.m. Subs. 75c social. . 

LOOKING FOR YOU!!! At our Indian 
Summer Hop, 107 W. 100 St. Saturday, 
Sept. 23. 9 p.m. Latest in Records. 
Dancing, refreshments. Contributions 50c. 
7th AD LYL. 

JOIN OUR FUN, members, friends. Foik 
dancing, social, fun. Rose Siev, director. 
Cultural. Folk Dance Group, 128 E. 16 St. 


Bronx 

BRONX COUNTY YPA Fall Peace Party, 
music, YPA Swing Band. Entertainment 
galore. Dancing until 2??? 868 E. 180 St. 
Subs. 65c. 


Brooklyn 


BROOKLYN YOUTH invites all friends 
of Bess and Joe to a wedding party, to- 
night at 1532 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. — 


SUNDAY 
Manhattan ‘ 


Brooklyn 


GALA REUNION, excellent film JYF., 
Sunda night, 1203 Pitkin Avenue. 8 p.m. 
Adm. 25c. Come and have fun. , 


Coming 


CURIOUS? KEEP WATCHING for next 
15 days ... October 9 is the night for 
“Spotlight on Asia” .. . Discussion, Dance, 
Songs. Call Committee for Democratic 
Par Eastern Policy. ORegon 3-7560. 

NO PASARAN HOOTENANNY and Dance 
Priday, Sept. 29, 8:30 p.m. with Rector 
Bailey and Band, Betty Sanders, Hope™ 
Foye, Osborne Smith, Elizabeth Knight 
and many others at the Penthouse, 13 
Astor Place. Tickets: advance (reserved) 
tickets, $1.00. Tickets at door $1.20. Tick- 
ets on sale at People’s Artists, 106 E. 14 St. 

VETERANS OF LINCOLN BRIGADE are 
holding their Annual Fall Dafice on Satur- 
day, Sept. 30, at 13 Astor Place, Pent- 
house. $1.25 at door, $1 in advance. Tix 
available at all bookshops. 


HENRY THE VIII. Great prize winning |} 


Classic with Henry Laughton. Full uncut 
film version. ALP 


RATES: 
35 cents per line in 
Daily Werker 


4@ cents per line ia 
(Weekend) Werker 


6 words constitate a line 


Minimum. charge 3.lineg # 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
DEADLINES: 
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(Continued | from page 5) 
unworkable but represent “a clear 


and. present danger to our insti- 
d to admit. 


“Insofar as the bill would re- 
quire registration by the Commu- 
nist Party itself, it does not en- 
danger our traditional liberties. 
However, the application of the 
registration requirements to se- 
called Communist front organiza- 
tions can be the greatest danger 
to freedom of speech, press and 
assembly since the Alien and Sedi- 
tion laws of 1798.” 


Truman expressed approval of 
the intention of the bill to “impose 
various penalties on Communists 
and others covered by its terms.” 


“So far as Communists are con- 
cerned,” he contended, “all these 
penalties which can be practicably 
enforced are already in effect un- 
der existing laws and procedures. 
But the language of the bill is so 
broad and vague that it might well 
result in penalizing the legitimate 
activities of people who are not 
Communists at all.” 


He criticized Sections 22 and 25 
of the bill as making sweeping 
changes in laws governing the ad- 
mission of aliens. The present Jaws 
already exclude persons “danger- 
ous to our national security” he 
said. The McCarran Act, however, 
would exclude frim the country 
foreign-born persons who might be 
utilized by the intelligence services 
of the U. S., he said. 

Truman’s main complaint against 
Title two—the concentration camp 


_ provisions taken from the Kilgore 


Bill—was that it did not go far 


CONGRESS OVERRIDES VETO 


event of -invasion, war or insurrec- 
tion, persons he thinks probably 
would engage in espionage or sa- 
botage. The conterees, however, 
wrote into the original measure a 
proviso that the right of habeas 
corpus could not be suspended ex- 
cept as provided by the Constitu- 


Because of this proviso, Truman 
said, this part of the bill would 
“probably prove ineffective to 
achieve the objective sought, since 
under our. legal system, to detain 
a man not charged with a crime 
would raise serious constitutional 
questions unless the; writ of habeas 
corpus were suspended.” 

“Furthermore,” Truman added, 
“jt may well be that other persons 
than those covered by these provi- 
sions would be more important to 
detain in the event of emergency.’ 

Halfway through his veto mes- 
sage Truman returned again to the 
registration provisions of the 
measure. _ | 

Requiring Communist organiza- 
tions to “divulge information 
about themselves . . . is about as 
practical as requiring thieves to 
register with the sheriff,” the Pres- 
ident sneered. 

To “prove” that an organization 
was Communist, he said, the at- 
torney general would have to “of- 
fer evidence relating to every as- 
nect of the organization’s activities. 
The organization could present op- 
posing evidence. Prolonged hear- 
ings would be required. 


“To estimate the duration of! 


such a proceeding involving the 
Communist Party, we need only 
recal] that on much narrower is- 


enough. Under this title the at- 
torney general may detain, in the 


sues the trial of the eleven Com- 
munist leaders under the Smith 


SHOPPER 


5“ GUIDE 


Basiness Machines 


_ Opticians and Optometrists 


TYPEWRITERS 
mimeos — adders 


Repairs — Sales — Rentals 
UNION SHOP 


MU 2-2978 
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UNWANTED ¢ 
HAIR FOREVER 


> FLOWERS: 
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MOVING @ STORAGE 


| PRANK GIARAMITA| 


13 & 7th St. 


near tra ave. §4=« OR 77-2497 
‘EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE 


—— ee ee ES 


= 


FOR ADVERTISING 
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RA AL 4-7954 
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Oficial TWO Brenz Optometrists 


EYES EXAMINED 


GLASSES FITTED 


262 E. 167th STREET, BRONX 
| Tel. JErome 7-0022 


fcilti cro, 


—————E——E 


} ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Official IVO Optician 
ASSOCIATED OPTOMETRISTS 


235 W. S4th St., near Eighth Ave. 
Mon.-Thaurs., 9-7:30; Friday 9-6:30 
Saturday 9-6 — LO 8-348 


J. P. FREEMAN, Opt. 


Official TWO B’klyn Optometrists 


| UNITY OPTICAL CO. HT 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 
Near Atiantie Ave. — Our enly office 


Tel. NEvins 8-9166 


IN QUEENS 
Complete 
| Eyes Examined - Glasses Fitted 
IRVING B. KARP 
Optometrist 


164 St. (ebp. Macy's), Jamaice 
¢ 9:30 a.m-S p.m. daily OL 98-3008 


_ Paneral Director jor the 1 U 
F J. MORRIS, Inc. 


9701 CHURCE AVE, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


tziaza vrzz6 


Act consumed nine months. In a 
hearing under this bill the difficul- 
ties of proof would be much ter 
and would take a much longer 
time.” 
The criteria for establishing that 
an organization is “Communist,” 
Truman pointed out, included some 
which deal with the “states of 
mind of the organization’s }ead- | 
ers. 7 
“It is frequently difficult in legal 
proceeding to establish whether 
or not’ a man has committed an 
overt act, such as theft or perjury,” 
said Truman. “But under this 
bill the Attorney General would 
have to attempt the immensely 
more difficult task of producing 
concrete legal evidence that men 
have particular ideas or opinions.” 
Truman voiced objection to this 
not because of its clear violation 
of the Constitution but because it 
would “inevitably require the dis- 
closure of. many of the FBI’s con- 
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AFL Butchers Win $5 Hike in L.A. 


_ LOS ANGELES, Sept. 24 ((FP).—Some 2,000 members of Local 
421, AFL Meat Cutters carved out a $5 weekly raise for themselves 
as authorized their officers to sign a new 1-year contract here 
with Associated Meat Jobbers of Southern California. 

The $5 will go to journeymen while all others will receive a 
6.8 percent age. incenane, said Joseph A. Spitzer, business repre- 
sentative of the local. : | 


Bill to Raise Taxes Sent to White House 


WASHINGTON.—Congress overwhelmingly passed the tax 
increase bill Friday and sent it to President Truman, 

Effective Oct. 1, the bill takes a 15 to 18 percent bigger bite 
out of withholding taxes on wages and salaries, after exemptions 
for dependents. This boost will mean 40 cents a week more in 
taxes for a $50-a-week worker with a wife and one child. 


ATTENTION: 


| Millinery Bazaar will be held 
Friday thru Sanday, Oct. 6, 7, 
8, at 77 Fifth Ave. (near 15th 
St.), N.Y.C. | 


fidential sources of. information.” 
But even after this, Truman 
said, the case would have to go 
to the courts where proceedings 
would require “great effort and 
much time.” 
“It is almost certain that from 


two to four years would elapse|| 


between the atorney general's de- 
cision to go before the board with 
a base, and the final disposition 
of the matter by the courts.’ And 
when all this time and effort had 
been spent it is stil] most likely 
that no organization would actu- 
ally register.”. 

“The organizations so designat- 
ed.” Truman said, “would simply 
dissolve and establish a new one 
with a different name and a new 


roster of nominal officers.” 
ou N 


Concerned Over 
Shaw’s Condition 


authorities expressed “some con- 
cern’ Friday over the condition of 
George Bernard Shaw. 


playwright was likely to be in the 

hosiptal for another two weeks. 
A uoon bulletin said Shaw’s con- 

dition was satisfactory, but author- 


| ities at Luton and Dunstable Hos- 


pital said they felt “some coneern.” 
They said the flareup of an old kid- 
ney ailment, for which Shaw under- 
went surgery yesterday was serious 


for a man of his age, especially 
since it followed closely the frac- 
ture of his thigh bone. 


Modernize Your 


RADIO PHONOGRAPH 
with : 


LUTON, Eng. -(UP).—Hospital| 


Officials said the 94-year-old! 


WHO GOT STUNG? 


The Sour Map got stung—over- 
paid for ordinary furniture 
(Never visited Artistic Medern) ! 
The Happy Chap saved on 
superb custom ARTISTIC 
MODERN FURNITURE! 


Get wise — BEFORE a 


aeagmh Ge» 


F BODY REPAIRS | 


GE 8. @ Whee Alignment | 

94.17 y Aute Painting 
18th AVENUE 

AUTO BODY WORKS , 


4608—18tb AVE.. BROOSLYN N. ¥ 
A. Di CASOL) 3. SHEINIVA 


FOR ALL YOUR OFFICE NEEDS — 
O 
| 41 E. 14th St., NYC — AL 5-6255 | 


Modern 


Factory: 45 E. 8th St. Wed. to 8:30 p.m. 


FURDITURE 


—_— al 
—_————_—- 


MONUMENTS 
WEISS MONUMENTaL WORKS 
Official Monument Dealer for the IWO 


483 EAST 170th STREET 
Cer. Washingten Ave., Bronx, N. YF. 


Tel. JErome 7-6042 


ee 
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Classified Ads. 


NOTICE: We will net accept any ad by mail aniess accompanied by tul) paymen 
| and copy of the statement printed below with signature of advertiser. 


STATEMENT OF POLICY 


The Daily Worker and The Worker will not accept an advertisement in which 


indiv is criminated ainat because ef coler er creed. 
ae _ 08 ‘o -—ADVERTISING DEPARTMEN}!. 


im placing my advertisement. 


The above pelicy is fally understood by me 


~ Date Signed 
NOTICE TO JOB APPLICANTS 
The ‘Daily Worker does not accept advertisements from employers offering icss 
than the minimum wage. Firms engaged in interstate commerce er in the produc- 
tien ef geods fer commerce must now pay at least 75e an heur aud time and one- 
half fer evertime under the Federal Wage and Hour Law. Advertisers covered by 
this law whe effer lower rates to job seekers should be reported te the Classified 
Advertising Manager, the Daily Worker, telephone Algonquin 4-7954, er to the 
Wage and Hour Division, U.S, Department of Labor, 341 Ninth Ave., New York 1, 
N. ¥., telephone LAckawanna 4-9400, ext. 456. 


) APARTMENTS WANTED 


TWO COMRADES expecting soon, desper- 
| ately need unfurnished apt. phone Pe- 
ritz Olinville 5-9212 int 


a 


SERVICES 


(Aute Repairs) 


, 3.Speed Record Changer 
FM Reception 


LITT AUTO REPAIRS. Also body and 
fender work Reasonable. 140 West End 
cor. 66th St. TR 17-2964. 


(Refrigeration ) 


NBGRO needs small apt, Manhattan, call 


Al 4-754 Ext. 39. 130 c-o Daily; Ave. 


— | 


Worker. 


VECTOR LABORATORIES 


| 95 Second Ave. GR 3-7686 


COUPLE desperately need apartment- 
Manhattan, Box 131 c-o Daily Worker. 


wants apt. or 


LOU'S Refrigeration Service. Domestic, 
commercial. UNiversity 4-3873, HAve- 
meyer 9-2932. All boroughs. 


INTERRACIAL COUPLE 
: room and kitchenette. JE 38-3387. aoe 


ROOM WANTED --_ (SE peovers) ss 


—— 


» THE MOST RELIABLE PLACE , 
110 SEND PARCELS TO RUS. 5. 
; SIA, ROMANIA and ISRAEL! 


Daty Prepaid le Through 


1 ane 
‘In 


I, VA \ \ 


—— 


2aeaveni. & UO eneeee ne 


DADSTIC TH DICK 
PARCELS TA BUS 


@ LICENSED SY THE OSER @ 
eo NEW. Am MASL SERVICE © 
Especialty fer Medicine 
(STREPTOMYCIN) 

Takes 4 or 8 days te USSR 


OFFICIAL [WO OPTICIANS 
Have your eyes 
ezamingé by @ 
competent ocuiist 

“.D. ” 


UNION SQ. 
OPTICAL & JEWELRY CO. 


142 Fourth Ave. (Bank Bidg.) Reom 819 
N. Shaffer - Qm. Vogel — GR 7-7358 


ee — 
Ellenville, N. Y. 


Low Sept. Rates 


Warm and Comfortable—Fire Piace— 
‘Bxreelient Musié‘— Recordings > 41 
nd Ténnls 


:. h fuas retain doe stots 


ait > Ss .' 
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SLIPCOVERS, draperie", custom-made, 
YOUNG MAN wants room near Columbia Fabrics shown in your home. Evenings, 
University on Sept. 27. Box 132 c-o Daily} 5.0469. 


| Werker. te 
FURNISHED BOOM TO RENT (Upholstery) = 
| FURNISHED ROOM, kitchen, living room; SOFA rewebbed, relined, springs retied in 
privileges, 788 Arhow Av. Bronx. All; your home, $12. Furniture repaired, 
week: OL, 2-8859. slipcovered, reupholstered. Comradely 
SUBLET EAST BRONX attention. Mornings, 7-11. HYacintb §- 


7887. 
FIVE ROOMS sublet, immediately, re- 


PAINTER. Apartments and outside work 
ng yn, Beng -—perer ORegon| done. Reasonably and well. OR 4-4:72. 


TRUCKS FOR HIRE 


FOR SALE i a 
ALL. j moving, storage, all projects, 


(Appliances) 
SEWING MACHINE, portabie, closed /ans. iow rates. Cal) Ed Wendel, 
JE 6-8000, day-night. 


made, rated foam ogy by Reg 3179.95, 

Consumer Research Orgn. , IO, . 
special $141.20. Standard Brand Dist.,| JIMMIE’S pickup service, smalj jobs, 
143 Fourth Ave. (13th and 14th Sts.).| shortest netice. City, beach. country. 
GR 3-7879. , é; 


SCHOOLS AND INSTRUCTIONS 


MANDOLIN symphony orchestra an- 
nounces epening evening classes for be- 
ginners, adults, and ehildren. Instruc- 
tio free to members. 530 cents weekly 
dues, non-profit organization. Apply by 

mail, 106 EB. i4th St., N. ¥. 3, N. Y. 


AN MUSIC SCHOOL, 18 W. 
74th St., N. Y. C. Register now. Pre- 
school recorder, exploration instruments, 
and dancing. Classes fer parents. in- 
strumental, vocal and theoretica] sub- 
jects, jazz, guitar, mandolin instruction. 
Bulletin available. 


SITUATION WANTED : 


INPANT nurse, one week er more. Prac- 
tical, excellent references, years experi- 
ence, reasonable. GLenmore 3-1395. | 


foreign- 


UN 4-7707. 
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For the Daily Worker: 
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‘H's All Ours’, Say Confident Yani 


Raschi Ready for Bosox Sunday, | 
See Indians Ending Tiger Hopes 


The Yankees are 99 percent sure that 20-game winner 
Vic Raschi will be able to oppose the Boston Red Sox Sun- 
day and would be on hand to power them down the last week 
of the American League's stretch run. 
diagnosed the miseries in Raschi’s arm as-a “slightly inflamed 


muscle in the right shoulder due|7 
to over-work.” He said there was 
no reason as far as he was con- 
cerned that Raschi could not pitch 
Sunday. 

Manager Stengel brought his 
team home from its last Western 
swing confident that it was in the 
drivers seat. 

“It’s ours,” he exulted. “All ours, 
if we don’t blow it.” 


Casey said he would start either 
Allie Reynolds or Ed Lopat against 
the Red Sox in the opener of their 
big weekend series Saturday. Man- 
ager Steve O'Neill picked Lefty 
Mel Parnell to go for the Sox. 


Parnell, a 17-game winner, will 
be shooting for his 10th straight 
. and has beaten the Yankees in his 
last three starts. 


Both weekend games are virtu-| 


ally certain to sell out. Officials in 


the Yankee ticket office said the}: 


games “Were the toughest since 
Joe DiMaggio Day last year.” 

Most of the Yankees made it 
plain they still regarded the Red 
Sox as their most dangerous rivals 
despite the fact that it is the Tigers 
who are tied with them. 


Stengel himself implied as much 
_ when he stroked his chin and said, 

“We think we can take the Sox 
all right and those Tigers aren’t 
going to enjoy trying to beat Bob 
Lemon and Early Wynn twice each 
in a week.” 


Stengel referred to Manager Lou 
Boudreau’s announced intention to 
use Lemon and Wynn, who swept 
a double header from the Sox last 
Wednesday, against the Tigers both 
this and next weekend. Boudreau 
revised those plans slightly late 
Friday, announcing that Wynn 
would be held in reserve in the 
bullpen this weekend. Lemon, 
Mike Garcia and Bob Feller will 
draw the starting assignments. 


Many of the Yankees figured 
Cleveland’s sweep of the Sox will 
prove the key to the entire race. 
The Yankees have regarded the 
slugging Sox as their most danger- 
ous rivals all season and apparent-| p 
ly haven’t changed their minds. 


“Even a _ split this weekend 
leaves us in charge,” third-baseman 
Billy Johnson reasoned. “Then, if 
we match them against the Sena- 
tors and A’s during the week, they'd 
have to beat us twice in Fenway 
Park to tie. It’s tough for anybody 
up there but we can beat ’em one 
out of two in the clutch for the 
fla g.” 

Ford, the 21-year old rookie who 
at won eight consecutive games 
without a loss in the stretch run, 
was met at the railroad station by 
a small army of photographers. 
Yankee veterans. like Raschi, Ce 
Coleman and Johnny Mize a 
virtually unnoticed through the 
photographers who-made a bee-line 
for the most spectacular rookie the 


~ A.L. has seen in years. 


“Don’t think Stengel Would hesi- 


: tate to start that kid in the last one dition. 
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Remaining Games 


4, 1950 


Dr. Sidney Gaynor 


a 


ALL. RACE 


W. L. Pct. G.B. To 


‘ Play 
New York 91 53  .632 10 
"Detroit 91 53 .632 10 
Boston 


89 55 618 -2 10 
(Not including Friday night 
game with Cleveland.) 


NEW YORK-—Boston, 23, 24; 
Washington, 25 (2), 26 (2); at 
Philadelphia 27, 28; at Boston, 30, 
Oct. 1. 

DETROIT—At Cleveland, 22 
(N), 23, 24; St. Louis, 26 (2), 27 
28; Cleveland, 30 (2), Oct. 1. 

BOSTON—At New York, 23, 24; 
at Philadelphia 25 (2); Washing- 
ton, 27 (2), 28, 29; New York, 30, 
Oct. 1. 

a a 
if we've got to win it,’ » Larry Berra 
said. “And he'd win it, too.” 

Stengel said the rest of his squad 
was in perfect condition. 

“The big guy’s hitting,” he said, 
referring to Joe DiMaggio. “He’s 
hittin’ about .400 since he got back 
in the lineup. I figure he’s gonna 
be of some use to us in the next 
week.” 

To bolster their tired pitching 
staff, the Yankees called up Ernie 
Nevel, a 29-year-old right-hander, 
from Beaumont of the Texas 
League. Nevel won 21 games and 
lost 12 for Beaumont, which was 
managed by Rogers Hornsby, He 
may be used as reliever. After the 
Bosox series come Mondav and 
Tuesday doubleheaders with Wash- 
ington. 


Charles Hits 
Training Peak 


SOUTH se, eli N. Y.— 
Ezzard Charles is at the peak ci 
re one writers who had 

pick Louis wandered 
wee htfully eid training quar- 
ters less after watching Charles’ 
latest sparring session. 

In every round with his four 
sparmates he was- surprisingly ag- 
gressive. And he nailed his mates 
almost as often with straight rights 
to head or body, as with his more 
dependable left ‘abs and left hooks. 

Although Ezzard insisted, “I am 
training for a 15-round fight,” his 
concentration on right - hand 
smashes and his savage bursts of 
hooks to the head — five or six 
thrown with blinding speed—indi- 

cated he was preparing to knock 
sm an the ex-champion. 

Trainer Jimmy Brown pointed 
out ‘that Ezzard “didn’t draw a 
deep breath” during | the six rounds, 
try that he had “sweat beauti- 
fully.” Free perspiration is one 
sign that a fighter is in good con- 
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In Response to Many Requests 


The Workers Bookshop End of Summer 
Clearance Sale Has Been Extended 


ALL BOOKS REDUCED 
20% to 80% 


(except price protected books) 
Send for Our Sale List 


‘WORKERS BOOK 
50 Edet 13th Street, | N. + be x 
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HOW CHAMP AND EX-CHAMP SHAPE UP WEDNESDAY | 
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mani OREMENTS 


JSoekouls ~ & 
S6YEARS AGE 
GFT.2Z1N HEIGHT 
ZIGLBS™* WEIGHT (62LBS" 
7o1N. REACH 74IN. 
462 (IN. CHEST( NORMAL) 59 IN. 
445 (NL CHEST(EXPANDED)42 IN. 
37.1N. WAIST 331N 
ISIN. BICEPS  (S52IN 
171N, NECK 16'2 IN. 
SIN. WRIST 7 IN. 
4)41N. CALF i31N. 
1OIN. ANGLE  8'£IN 
2254 IN. THIGH 20 IN. 
117A IN. FIST IZ IN. 
i24¥aiN FOREARM i2Z1N. 
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ZIVEARS 
6 FT. 


about Joe. 


in training. 


Daily Worker manner. 


Won't Sign 


(Continued on Page 2) 
an editorial Wednesday, charged 
the bill was blitzed through ‘legal. 
ly since it -was introduced ‘and 
passed the same day without all 
members present. ? 

The law requires everyone to 
register who belongs to any or- 
ganization which “advances the ob- 
jectives of the world Communist 
movement.” Failure to do so with- 
in ten days will mean six months in 
jail and $500 fine. Cliurch has de- 
clared it will be applied not only 
to members of the Communist 
Party but to other groups as — 
He has not defined what grou 
Communist leaders in W 
ter County say a wide movement 
of protest is beginning to develop. 


PRINTS. 


Complete Eine of 
Finest Reproductions — 


1 CUSTOM MATS and FRAMES 


AA” St Galley | 


133 W. 44th'ST., N.Y.C.,, 


In Daily Worker. .| 


MONDAY-—Lester Rodney interviews Ezzard Charles at his . 
South Fallsburgh training camp, tells how he looks, how he feels 


_ TUESDAY-—Bill Mardo’s impressions of Charles. . 
WEDNESDAY-~—Picking the fight after having watched both 


And you won't want to miss the socko coverage of the fight 
itself, with the inside angles and dressing room nn in the- 


Now thru Monday 
James Cagney Barbara Payten 
KISS TOMORROW GOODBYE 
Gordon MacRae Julie London 


RETURN OF THE FRONTIERSMAN 
(color) 


Meer 14°37 GRS 


“J/VVVTep Rating .. 
An Unforgettable pewer- 


LAST DAYS! 


“A Majer €@ert .. 
Exciting Experience . . 
Recommended.”’ ful Film.”’ 

~—Pihenda, Tribune —Polisck, Compass 


“POWERFULLY DONE” 
—Winsten, Post 


‘Inferne’ in Words.” 
— Crowther, Times 


& EXTRA! Sensations: Prise Winning Film From Warsaw, “A Boy and His Accordson™ 


ea 
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MIDTOWN FILM CIRCLE 


Presents 


FRANK CAPRA’S 1936 ACADEMY AWARD WINNER 


MR. DEEDS GOES TO TOWN’ 


"starring Jean Arthur, Gary Cooper and Lionel Stander 


“*. . +a crackling, witty, secial-conscious film, with warmth .. . 
sincerity of purpose.” —NEW THEATRE 


Saturday and Sunday Eves., Sept. 23-24 
‘Two Showings Each Night — 8:30 and 10:30 


‘Secial in the Art Room - Refreshments 
Donation $3¢ plus tax 


IT FIFTH, AVENUE = (off 15th %.) N.Y.C. 


